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PREFACE. 


M. Epovarp Reuss, the author of the “Histoire de la 
Théologie Chrétienne au Siécle Apostolique,’ has been for a 
long series of years one of the Professors of the Theological 
Faculty at Strasbourg. He formerly lectured on the Criticism 
and Exegesis of the New Testament, but he is now lecturing 
on the Criticism and Exegesis of the Old Testament, and has 
the reputation of being a profound Hebrew scholar. He has 
published, besides the work which is now translated for the 
English reader, a “ History of the Holy Scriptures of the New 
Testament,” and a “ History of the Canon,’—the former in 
German, the latter in French. He is also the author of a 
considerable number of articles in Herzog’s Encyclopeedia. 
His intellectual sympathies have always been with Germany 
rather than with France, and he is one of several Strasbourg 
professors who, as the result of the recent annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine to Germany, have renounced their French citizen- 
ship and become Germans. 

The contents of this volume will sufficiently show that 
M. Reuss belongs to the more moderate section of the liberal 
party in the Lutheran Church. His interest, however, in 
modern theological controversies has never been very vivid. 


His intellectual habits are historical rather than dogmatic, and 
a 
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he is regarded by French theologians of all parties, not only as 
aman of real learning and of considerable [intellectual vigour, 
but as a discriminating and impartial historian. His very 
indifference to the conflicts between rival theological schools, 
though not without its disadvantages, assists his impartiality. 
He is not anxious to make it appear that the authority of 
St. Paul can be alleged for any modern theory of the doctrine 
of Justification; his only concern is to show what St. Paul 
himself believed. He writes the history of the theology of 
the early Church just as he would write the history of Greek 
philosophy from the age of Plato to the age of Plotinus. 

Three years ago, when I suggested to Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton the translation of this work, there was, I believe, 
no treatise on the same subject accessible to English readers. 
Since then, Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have published a 
translation of Schmid’s “Biblical Theology of the New 
Testament,” and Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton a translation 
of Oosterzee’s “Theology of the New Testament.” Both 
Schmid and Oosterzee have their characteristic merits, but on 
the whole I am inclined to think that the theological student 
will find Reuss more useful than either. 

The province of Biblical Theology is defined by M. Reuss 
with sufficient clearness in his Introduction. It may be 
expedient, however, to point out in two or three sentences 
the precise distinction between the function of the dogmatic 
theologian and the function of the writer who professes simply 
to give an account of the Christian theology of the apostolic 
age. The dogmatic theologian has to construct a system of 
Christian doctrine which shall include a solution of innumer- 
able questions which have been originated by the protracted 
controversies of the Church. He may rest the whole structure 


upon the basis of the supernatural revelations contained in 
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the Old Testament and the New; but he is also at liberty 
to appeal to the conclusions of philosophy, to the spiritual 
intuitions of Christian men, and to the spiritual experience 
accumulated during the eighteen centuries of Christian history. 
He may use, not only the teaching of Christ, but the inferences 
which may be legitimately drawn from it. He may show 
what was implied in the great principles maintained by the 
apostles, though the implication may not have been present 
to the minds of the apostles themselves. The historian has 
a very different task. He has not to construct a system 
of Christian doctrine for himself, and he has nothing to do 
* with theological questions which were never raised in the 
first century. He has only to discover what our Lord and 
His apostles actually taught. The work of the dogmatic 
theologian who accepts the authority of the New Testament 
begins when the work of the historian of New Testament 
doctrine is finished. 

There is one source of information concerning the theology 
of the apostles to which, I think, neither Reuss, nor Schmid, 
nor Oosterzee has given sufficient attention. We may learn 
what St. Paul taught, not only from his own epistles, 
but from the misconceptions of his converts and the 
slanders of his enemies. That it should have been necessary 
for him to discuss the question, “Shall we continue in sin 
that grace may abound?” and to repel the charge of 
teaching men to “do evil that good may come,” throws very 
much light on the Pauline doctrine of Justification, The 
excesses of his Corinthian converts in connection with the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, excesses which drew from 
him the sharp and stern words contained in 1 Cor. x1, 
illustrate the kind of conception of that ordinance which his 


teaching must have given them. The existence, even in the 
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first century, of teachers who denied that Jesus Christ had 
“eome in the flesh,’ and the energy with which St. John 
thought it necessary to condemn them, constitute an almost 
irresistible proof that the early Church did not believe in the 
simple humanity of our Lord. The heresies and even the 
vices of the Church of the apostolic age afford incidental and 
invaluable evidence concerning its faith, just as weeds indicate 
the nature of the soil in which they grow. © 

For the translation of this volume Miss Annie Harwood 
is responsible. Her task was a difficult one ;—M. Reuss does 
not write very good French. 


R..W. DALE. 


October 31, 1872. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


THE Second Edition of this work has been exhausted much 
more rapidly than the first. I attribute this success not at all 
so much to its own merit as to the fact that it was the first 
book of its kind in France, and thus filled up a gap, the 
existence of which, however, had not been realized till this 
attempt was made to bridge it over. In any case, the work 
‘is not indebted to the voice of the public press as preparing 
the way for its acceptance, or lending to it the keener interest 
of controversy. If the favourable appreciation accorded to it 
has not been universal, the critics have at least abstained from 
expressing disapproval, and have affected hitherto a con- 
temptuous silence, into the causes of which I may be excused 
from inquiring. The thoughtful and careful consideration 
which an author is always proud to receive, and by which he 
is bound to profit, I have met with only from the wider public. 
I have no expectation that this will still be the case with 
regard to this third edition; but if I should now meet with 
readers less easily satisfied, or with sterner judges, so far from 
being surprised or offended, I should regard such a result as 
areal and important success. It would prove that my work 
had awakened the taste for this class of studies in a sphere 
in which it had not been previously developed; that it had 
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stimulated many minds to enter on new trains of thought, 
and to pursue them in an independent manner. 

I must advert, however, to one remark of general criticism 
which has been frequently made: namely, that in my exposi- 
tion the variety of form in the apostolic teaching is made 
to predominate too much over the unity of the spirit and 
substance. Regret has been expressed that I had not con- 
cluded my work with a comparative summary, designed to 
give prominence to this unity. I think that a more attentive 
reading will remove this objection. The unity which has 
been thus sought at the end of the work, I have dwelt upon 
where the history itself points to it, namely, at the beginning. 
It is in the primitive Gospel, in the teaching of the Lord 
Himself, that we find the focus of those various rays which 
the prism of analysis places before us separately in their 
differing shades of colour. As it has not been my design to 
produce a, critical or theoretical, but a historical work, I have 
necessarily followed the natural evolution of the ideas, nor 
did it come within my province to violate this order, to sub- 
serve any practical purpose however lawful. 

I have been much more impressed with the justness of 
another objection urged against the course of my exposition 
in its original form. That form did not seem to correspond. 
with sufficient exactness to the title of the work which pro- 
mised a history, while that which I gave was rather a series 
of systematic representations without any apparent outward 
connection. I recognized in this a defect to be corrected, 
and I have attempted to answer that end by introducing an 
entirely new book between the second and third books of 
the earlier edition. This book, by presenting a systematic 
narrative of the causes which stimulated and directed the 
theological labours of the first generation of Christians, links 
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together at the outset all the theories which form the main 
subject of the work, and connects all with their common source. 

Lastly,—to speak here only of the most important points,— 
attention has been directed by some to a much-deplored 
omission in this history, which it was hoped a new edition 
would not fail to supply. The history of the destinies of 
primitive Christian teaching should, it has been said, have 
commenced with the record of the life of Christ. For, in 
the absence of any clear and exact idea of the person of the 
Founder of the Church, His doctrine can be but imperfectly 
apprehended ; it remains, as it were, suspended in the air, 
severed from the concrete reality which is its true basis; and 
the absence of the historical element in this part of the great 
picture, will be so much the more felt since the author has 
been so careful to give prominence to it in the other parts, 
and to show everywhere else the close alliance existing 
between ideas and facts. This reproach was cast upon my 
book from its first appearance, and will necessarily be repeated 
still more emphatically now, when the attention of the 
whole of France has been concentrated upon a subject of such 
mighty moment, in consequence of the feeling awakened by a 
book which is in all hands, which has become the subject of 
the most various criticisms, and which has at least succeeded 
in popularizing—I had almost said in rendering fashionable— 
a question until now timidly and religiously revolved in the 
silent meditations of a few theologians. . Already a number of 
writers have taken up this question: divines and scholars, 
Catholics and Protestants, believers and sceptics, have felt 
themselves impelled to lay before the public their respective 
impressions and convictions ; and it would seem that we are as 
yet only on the threshold of a progressive movement, the very 
continuity of which is a fresh security given to the cause of 
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truth. How, under these circumstances, can a work in which 
this question of the day may claim so clear a place, keep 
silence on a subject attracting universal attention ? 

We admit at once that the reproach is not unfounded ; nay, 
we would even add that an incomplete history is unworthy 
of the name. But it is also more easy now than formerly to 
explain the omission, since the majority of readers are better 
qualified to appreciate the nature of the problem and the 
difficulties of its solution. Very few words will, I hope, suffice 
to convince them, that while the theoretical philosopher, and 
the pastor who has practical aims in view, are both alike under 
the necessity of arriving as quickly as possible at something 
definite, or rather of giving the greatest prominence to results, 
the historian, who has another object before him, recognizes 
other duties, works after another method, and makes it his 
ereat concern not so much to finish as to begin well. 

Those of my readers who have followed with interest the 
recent discussions relating to the Life of Christ, will permit 
me to take this opportunity to aid in familiarizing them with 
a field of thought only just opening before the French mind, 
and in which there has been hitherto much more of what 
might be called capricious and hasty exploration, than patient 
and truly fruitful labour. 

What, in fact, is the idea we form of what is, or rather what 
would be, a Life of Jesus Christ? Those assuredly have not 
grasped the question in all its bearing, who understand by such 
a term an epitome more or less exact of our four gospels, 
accompanied with critical notes, or with a vindication of the 
miracles, and calculated either for the edification of those 
who seek to foster pious emotions, or for the satisfaction of 
those who have no such desire, but would at least justify their 
callousness. The former class will seek in vain anything more 
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adapted to their need than the simplicity of the apostolic texts ; 
and the latter may as well rest content with that oblivious 
indifference which is the natural result of an education at once 
profane and irrational, and which obstinately confounds religion 
with superstition. If the necessities of our day demand more 
than this, if a Life of Jesus is welcomed as promising a re- 
sponse to questions newly arisen, if thousands of readers who 
would not have paused a moment yesterday over a book 
designed to solve these questions, will to-day open it with eager 
curiosity, the reason is that the present generation, casting off 
more antl more its Voltairean prejudices, understands that 
Christianity is the most momentous fact in the history of man- 
kind, that which for more than fifteen centuries has determined 
the religious, moral, social, and intellectual development of our 
race, and which will still determine it in an ever-widening 
future. But the science of our day is no longer satisfied with 
theories and abstractions, such as were accepted in the past 
century ; and while it continues to cultivate with ardour the 
philosophy of history, it seeks to place it upon the solid basis 
of facts studied in detail and verified by the light of criticism. 
Ascending the stream of time in order to reach the beginning 
of modern civilization, it has been compelled to pause before 
the sublime figure of Jesus Christ, with which are connected, 
beyond a question, the first commencements of a series of 
evolutions, which so far from being exhausted are still reveal- 
ing boundless wealth of motive powers and salutary effects. 
Science has also become convinced that this whole movement 
will never be perfectly understood, so long as there remains 
confusion and uncertainty in the ideas entertained of the 
person of the Founder of Christianity, or so long as theoretic 
conceptions of Him are dissociated from the positive facts 
supplied by the history. 
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Wherever the attempt is made in our day to verify the great 
achievements of heroic men, the individuality of the men 
themselves becomes the first subject of inquiry. Biography is 
perhaps the most assiduously cultivated of all the departments 
of serious literature in our age. But what isa biography? Is 
it simply the chronological recapitulation of a series of events ? 
—the enumeration of the triumphs of a conqueror, of the 
writings of an author, of the discoveries of a man of science, 
the principles of a thinker, the miracles of a saint? Nay; is 
it not rather primarily the progressive picture of the inner 
life of a man ?—the history of the education which he first 
received, as well as of that which he subsequently gave him- 
self, ere he became, in fine, the educator of his generation? It 
is the story of the way in which he grew into that which 
he ultimately was; it is the discovery of the true nature of 
his originality, of the tendencies of his mind, the aim of his 
efforts, the modes of his working; it is, in a word, the great 
drama of the contest of a heroic will, whether with the 
force of inertia or with the active resistance of traditional 
authority. 

Now if there is in all history one personage whose biography 
it were well to study thus, that personage is assuredly Jesus 
of Nazareth. But never during the first seventeen centuries 
of the Christian era, did our fathers speak of a life of Jesus 
in this sense; never did they conceive such an idea. For 
that life belonged exclusively to the theology of the Church, 
and that theology had treated ‘the life of J esus, from the very 
first, less as a memory than as a dogma. The very details 
recorded by the evangelists,—details so instructive in many 
aspects, and of which no one questioned the reality,—were 
from this point of view reduced to the minimum of im- 
portance, since the disciple who created the science of 
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the Church had declared his desire to know nothing among 
men but Jesus Christ crucified.* For him, as for his successors, 
Jesus had lived only to die. Christian theology developed 
itself in a direction which tended to alienate it more and 
more from studies such as those we have just indicated. 
The conviction in relation to the absolute divinity of Christ 
excluded, and must still exclude, the very idea of a biography 


* It is quite true that the conception of such a biography of our Lord 
as M. Reuss describes in the preceding paragraph did not enter into the 
mind of the apostles, and was not attempted by the early Church. But it 
cannot be said that in the apostolic age our Lord’s life was ‘‘less a 
remembrance than a doctrine.” There can be very little doubt that the 
facts of our Lord’s life constituted a very important part of the earliest 
Christian preaching. The most probable theory of the origin of the 
synoptical gospels is that they were formed from those oral accounts of 
our Lord’s miracles, parables, discourses, and sufferings, which had most 
deeply impressed the intellect and heart of the Church, and had been 
repeated so often that they had assumed a definite form before they were 
committed to writing. Nor is it quite clear that M. Reuss has rightly 
apprehended the meaning and spirit of St. Paul’s declaration, ‘‘ I deter- 
mined to know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified” 
(1 Cor. ii. 2). St. Paul is not describing the contents of his theology, in 
which, perhaps, the risen Christ occupied a position at least as promi- 
nent as the crucified Christ ; nor is he describing the general character 
of his preaching. What he says is, that when he came to Corinth he 
saw reason for dwelling constantly and almost exclusively—not on a 
system of doctrine—but on Christ; and that in speaking of Christ he 
insisted strongly on the crucifixion. Elsewhere his preaching travelled 
into provinces of Truth of which he ‘“‘ determined to know nothing” at 
Corinth. At Athens he had reasoned with the philosophers—not, perhaps, 
to much purpose—on their own ground ; his want of success there, and 
the intellectual and moral condition of his hearers at Corinth, may 
together have led him to adopt another line in preaching to them. Even 
the translation of St. Paul’s words which M. Reuss follows, and which is 
represented by our own authorized version, is not quite rigorous. Paul 
does not really say, ‘‘ I determined to know nothing,” etc., but, ‘‘I did 
not resolve to know anything among you, except,” etc.,—1.e., the only 
thing I made it my business to know was Christ (Alford)—the personal 
Christ,—not the theories with which some of your teachers are captivating 
you,—the crucified Christ, of whose humiliation and shame and death 
those teachers say nothing.—Eb. 
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in the true sense of that word. God has no history; God 
does not make progress or develop, unless it be according 
to Hegel’s conception; and any one who undertakes seriously, 
and without playing upon words, to write a life of Jesus, 
by that very fact, and whatever may be the result of his 
labours, steps out of the strict enclosure of orthodoxy.* 

Now it is this very point which brings out the variance 
between the ideas of our time and traditional errors. Rightly 
or wrongly, modern science does not occupy itself exclusively 
with the suffermgs of Christ, but also, and even mainly, with 
His teaching and the manifestation of His will. It seeks to 
understand how He was led thus to speak and thus to will; it 
endeavours to draw a clear distinction between those elements 
which were truly introduced by Him, and those which may 
have been present before His coming, or may have been 


* It may be quite impossible for us to trace the development of our 
Lord’s moral and spiritual nature, and of His conception of His mission ; 
the materials may not be under our hand ; but to say that the orthodox 
conception of the divinity of Christ excludes and ought to exclude the 
very idea of a biography in which that development should be traced, is to 
ignore the fact that orthodoxy insists upon the true humanity of our Lord 
not less earnestly than on His divinity. The divine was present in Christ, 
and revealed in Christ, under human conditions and limitations. He grew 
in wisdom as well as in stature ; in Him, as in us, there was a gradual 
development of the spiritual affections and of spiritual power. When and 
how He came to know the true dignity and the nature of the;work He had 
come to accomplish we may be unable to determine. Of the years during 
which His human intellect gradually became possessed with His charac- 
teristic ideas of God and man, and of his own relation to both, those who 
knew Him when He was on earth have told us nothing. But all that 
M. Reuss says about God having no history is beside the mark. 

M. Reuss speaks in the next paragraph of contemporary philosophical 
orthodoxy as having the idea of a God who gradually came to the full 
consciousness of Himself at the age of thirty. This is a sneer which is 
hardly worthy of him. Modern philosophical orthodoxy, perpetuating 
and perhaps developing what has been an essential element of Christian 
theology from the beginning, believes that the man Christ Jesus gradually 
became conscious that He was the Incarnation of the Eternal Word.—Ep. 
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added since. Finding it equally difficult to familiarize itself 
with the idea of a God who only arrived at the full conscious- 
ness of Himself at the age of thirty: years, according to the 
conception of contemporary orthodox philosophy ; or with the 
idea of a God who in His very infant prattle gave to His 
mother lessons in metaphysics, (according to the very naive 
but very logical representation of the middle ages,) modern 
science seeks rather to edify itself by the contemplation of 
the spiritual development of Him of whom it is said, in the 
orthodox tradition of primitive Christianity, that He increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and with 
man. 

Lawful or not, this tendency exists; and this point of view 
is a natural consequence of the direction taken by the studies 
of our own generation. This tendency has indeed gained so 
powerful an ascendant, that even those who are called orthodox 
believers, finding themselves no longer able to remain strangers 
to all scientific inquiry,or completely to evade its influence, often 
make to it, unconsciously, concessions incompatible with the 
theories of other days. The historical method is applied now 
to all that belongs to religion. We have a history of doctrines, 
_-a history of apostolic literature, why should we not have also 
a history of Jesus? or, rather, why should we be astonished 
that the attempt has already so often been made to write it ? 
The very weakness and imperfection of these attempts invites 
to their repetition ; the difficulties of the subject form one of 
its chief attractions; the sometimes strange aberrations of 
criticism are salutary warnings which may lead to progress, 
by stimulating true science to examine its methods before 
formulating its results. 

I can well understand, then, how attentive readers should 
be struck by that omission in my work to which allusion 
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has been made, and that it should seem to them to present 
an anomaly in relation to that which is in our day a sort 
of rule. They may be the more astonished at it, inasmuch 
as I was myself the first in France to apply the historical 
method to more than one branch of theology, and that what 
has been called the Strasbourg school is based essentially 
upon the principle of making a more rational and a more 
logical use of this method, in studies which were formerly 
governed by a subjectivity more or less dependent on pre- 
conceived ideas. My reply is, that it is because I am a 
historian, and a historian simply, that I have not included 
within the plan of my work that element the absence of 
which is thus regretted. 

In order to become acquainted with the life of Jesus, the 
gospels are our only source of information, Now, without 
pausing to show that the preliminary inquiry into the origin, 
nature, and mutual relations of these books is far from being 
completed, (and yet is a work indispensable if only to rectify 
early errors,) I may confine myself to observing that the 
gospels speak of a comparatively very short period in the life 
of Christ, and a period during which I have failed to discover 
any change whatever in His views or His teachings, whether 
in the direction of necessary progress, or, as has been lately 
asserted, in that of retrogression and decadence. At the com- 
mencement of this period, on His first appearance as a prophet 
and teacher, He shows Himself in full possession of all the 
truths which He afterwards develops in His doctrines; He 
proclaims at once His most elevated, most fruitful, most positive 
principles; or, rather, His preaching, His teaching, His life, is 
itself the application, the concrete and practical form of a fully 
matured conception, certain of itself, of its power, of its influence, 
and of its future. That gospel, which was probably the last 
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written, proclaims this fact as a theoretical truth, and the others 
—still more instructive in this respect, because they are the 
reflex of an earlier impression—also confirm it by the first 
discourses which they record, and which, while they differ in 
the various versions of them, all alike bear the impress of that 
ideal grandeur which has excited the admiration of every 
age. Let us carefully bear in mind, moreover, that unless we 
allow ourselves to be carried away by strange illusions, not 
one of these books enables us to construct a chronology of 
the details of the short transit of Jesus across the scene of 
history—a transit the very duration of which is only conven- 
tionally determined. We are bound then to admit, that if in 
order to reach the point at which we find Him in the gospels, 
He must needs have passed through a progressive stage, a 
period of subjective development, we know absolutely nothing 
of this transition, and it will be more prudent to confess this 
ignorance than to attempt to conceal it under a veil of con- 
jectures which, taken separately, have little value, and which 
combined, so as to form a complete picture, are in danger of 
substituting romance for history. But we have not only here 
a blank page which superficial levity alone can hope to fill, 
we have also an enigma in view of which a theorizing theology 
itself, so bold often in solving questions, pauses baffled and 
confused. Why does this life only begin at thirty years of 
age? The mere statement of the problem in this bold and 
positive form, renders evident the impossibility of attaining the 
end which modern thought has set before theological science. 
And if the old conception of the life of Jesus presents uncon- 
querable difficulties to the reason, assuredly all the attempts 
made in our days to grasp some conception more in harmony 
with the tendency of modern ideas and studies, have only issued 
in the building up of very frail edifices on a basis of affirma- 
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tions more or less arbitrary, or have encumbered the ground 
with chaotic ruins heaped up by the negations of despair. 

Is it possible ever to bridge over this gulf, to steer between 
these rocks on either hand, to find the connecting link between 
the new methods of a science, which will not waive its rights 
and the ancient authority of the traditional faith ? or must we 
abandon all hope of a reconciliation so desirable, and hasten to 
proclaim a divorce by which no one would be the gainer? I 
believe that there is a path by which we can still advance in the 
direction of this end, without compromising anything that has_ 
a claim to our respect. I believe that there is a preliminary 
work to be done, which is at once the most urgent and will be 
the most productive. This is that very work which I have 
here undertaken, but which I am far from regarding as com- 
pleted. Instead of pausing to discuss the arguments. for or 
against miracles; instead of substituting so-called natural 
explanations for so-called myths; in a word, instead of form- , 
ing theories more or less disguised, let there be a steady appli- 
cation to the study of that which is unquestionably funda- 
mental in this history, of that which has been, and still is, 
the sap of the new life of humanity, of that which belongs 
positively and exclusively to Jesus Himself, and in no degree 
to the opinion which the world may have formed about Him. 
Let us study His ideas, His precepts, His promises, His normal 
teaching, that final charter of our race whose destiny it is to 
be transformed according to the law which it sanctions, and 
to toil for the realization of an ideal conceived at a period 
when neither the actual nor the prospective horizon of 
humanity offered any such image, or awoke any such pro- 
phetic yearning. Let this teaching be contemplated in its 
relations to the religious doctrines and contemporary morals, 
which formed the common stock of the philosophers and 
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scribes ; let us measure the distance which separates it from 
the most sublime of earlier aspirations; and disentangle it, 
lastly, from that which succeeding generations have added to 
it under the form of commentaries, often darkening and dis- 
colouring it; and if all this does not suffice to reconstruct that 
Life of the Master, from which pious devotion derives its 
sustenance, and which science now accepts as its grandest 
problem, let the ground be dug ‘still deeper to discover the 
foundations, and it will but disclose treasures the accumulating 
wealth of which will amply compensate the most laborious 
search.* 

In presenting to the public the first edition of the Theology 
of the Apostles, I designed it for theologians, and especially for 
those young students who had first suggested its publication. 
I was gratified to learn that it found numerous readers and 
a favourable reception in a much wider circle. I have therefore 
endeavoured to eliminate from later editions all that was 
addressed exclusively to scholars, and which might be a 
hindrance to readers less familiar with erudite forms, I 
have omitted entirely the biographical portion, and transferred 
to notes all the quotations from Greek authors and all the 
figures which were before incorporated with the text. 


* It is necessary, however, to remember that the teaching of our Lord 
cannot be separated from Himself and His history. ‘‘ Christianity, 
although a system of doctrine, is never confined to mere doctrine. . . . 
The word is, from beginning to end, the explanation of a fact,—of the fact 
that the kingdom of God is come near, and that the Saviour has appeared, 
—that He has perfected His work, and poured out His spirit upon all who 
believe in Him. Nothing, therefore, could be further from the truth than 
the rationalistic distinction between the religion of Jesus and His religious 
teaching. Jesus Himself teaches, but His whole rich store of precepts is 
nothing else than the announcement of Himself as the manifested Christ.” 
—Schmid’s Biblical Theology of the New Testament (Clark’s Translation), 


pp. 10, 11.—Ep. 
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I do not repeat here that which it seemed necessary to say 
when first introducing to the French public, a work so new 
to it in many respects. The fact that it needs no-such 
explanation to-day, is to me a gratifying testimony in its 
favour. If it is still faulty, it at least points out to the reader 
the means of correcting its own defects; and if it is yet 
honoured to be of somé service, it will owe its usefulness to 
the truth to which it seeks to bear testimony. 
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SCHOLASTIC AND BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE term theology, as it frequently occurs in this work, is not 
used in the common and vague acceptation, which includes 
under it the whole circle of knowledge supposed to be requisite 
for those who desire to take any competent part in the spiritual 
direction of the Church. Theology, in that sense, has, as we 
know, very distinct branches, some theoretical, some practical, 
and more or less numerous according to the views of those by 
whom it is systematized. It comprehends the interpretation of 
the Bible, Dogmatics, Ethics, History, Homiletics, the theory of 
worship, Ecclesiastical Law, and other subjects, all connected by 
their common relation to the object and needs of the Church. 
We shall here use the term in a sense more restricted, but 
at the same time more ancient, and more closely in accordance 
with its etymology. Theology, in our present acceptation of 
it, is the science of God and of things divine; the science of 
the relations of man to God; in a word, the science of religion. 
It has for its subject those convictions which are the essence 
of the spiritual life in the individual, as that life aspires to 
the supreme source of truth, of virtue, and of happiness. Its 
methods are reflection, contemplation, dialectics. In comparing 
this use of the term with that before given, it is at once 
obvious that it corresponds very nearly with that which our 
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fathers called thetical theology, or that which in our day is 
commonly known as systematic theology—that is to say, with 
that part of the great body of learning required of a thoroughly 
equipped divine, which states the series of religious truths, and 
shows their mutual relation and evidence. 

Thus far, however, there is nothing in this science by which 
we may distinguish it from philosophy. One of the objects, 
in fact, which among others philosophy proposes to itself is to 
rise to the knowledge of God, to comprehend the destiny of 
man, and to trace out for man the path by which that destiny 
may be most surely fulfilled. We are all familiar with the 
terms philosophy of religion, moral philosophy, rational or 
natural theology. The distinction between these various 
branches of speculative science and theology, properly so called, 
consists in this: that theology derives its materials from a 
source, and measures them by a standard, which they ignore 
or neglect; or rather, philosophy intentionally confounds this 
source of knowledge with all the others of which it avails itself, 
while theology as carefully distinguishes it from all beside. 
This special source is revelation. Leaving out of consideration 
the subject-matter of either, the radical distinction between 
theology as a science and philosophy is this, that the basis of 
all theology is revelation—-that is, positive information upon 
religious truths, derived directly from God, acknowledged to 
be beyond the range of human reason, and attested to be 
divine, both by the intrinsic value of the truth taught, and 
yet more emphatically by the exceptional and miraculous 
methods used for its promulgation* Theology is thus pecu- 

* This is not a very exact account of Revelation. Reuss appears to 
imply that God communicated a series of theological propositions—‘“‘ reli- 
gious truths ”»—by supernatural revelation. Is it not more accurate to 
say that the inspiration granted to prophets and apostles enabled them to 
apprehend the truth which was contained in the great facts in which God 
revealed Himself, and that the teaching of inspired men was the result of 
many and various factors? Our Lord Jesus Christ was ‘‘ revealed” to 
St. Paul as the Son of God and Saviour of the world; but St. Paul’s 
profound and vivid apprehension of the truth of justification by faith came 


to him partly through the agony of his personal experience of guilt and 
the discovery of his inability to keep the lawof God. Speaking popularly, 
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liarly the science of revealed religion. Theologians exist only 
among people who believe in a revelation, whether exceptional 
and national, or common and universal. Paganism and natural 
religion produce philosophers only, not theologians. 

It would be very erroneous to conclude from what we have 
just said, that human reason in its craving to rise above the 
sphere of the material life, and to occupy itself with things 
spiritual and abstract, finds a more fruitful field of labour, and 
one more appropriate to its nature, when it remains, so to 
speak, independent, and mistress of allits movements. History 
is at hand to prove the contrary. Revealed religions are 
those which have done most to sustain intellectual effort 
among men. So far from laying a check upon the spring of 
thought, as though they had by their very nature exhausted 
the truth, which forms the object of the instinctive quest of 
the reason, they have had an incalculable effect in stimulating 
activity of mind, in developing the speculative faculties, in 
guiding the intellect into the path of discovery, along which 
it has moved all the more easily and happily for the higher 
light thus lent. The more explicit the revelation given, the 
more complete and rich in thought and facts, the more it might 
seem to say to man: “ Behold, at last, thou art in possession 
of all that it concerns thee to know!” the less has reflection 


we may say that the doctrine was revealed to the apostle, for he had irre- 
sistible proof that it represented the very thought of God; but he learnt it 
through his penitence, and through his own personal reliance on Christ for 
justification. It did not come to him as a formal proposition, but through 
the supernatural illumination. of the Spirit resting on his own spiritual 
history. Even the words of our Lord do but partially explain what He 
is in Himself, and what He is to those whom Heredeems. In the fact of 
the Incarnation and in the history of Christ there is a revelation of God 
which the religious truths contained in our Lord’s teaching and in the 
teaching of the apostles do not exhaust any more than treatises on Astro- 
nomy exhaust the phenomena of the solar system. Every Christian soul 
discovers in its own relation to Christ what no theological propositions 
have ever expressed. It is not so much “ positive information upon reli- 
gious truths” that is given to us in Revelation, as direct contact with God. 
Christ Himself is the revealed Truth of God. 

On the whole subject of Revelation, see Rothe’s remarkable essay in his 
Zur Dogmatik (Gotha, 1863).—Ep, 

1 * 
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been arrested, and reason lulled into slumberous contentment 
with the rich inheritance thus received without effort, and so ~ 
inexhaustible in treasure, that it might appear to spare the 
necessity, and perhaps even remove the inclination, for personal 
exertion. 

So far from this, the Gospel revelation, bringing blessing in 
so many other ways, has also given the most powerful impetus 
to the science of religion. That science, previously confined 
within very narrow limits, and expending itself often on 
investigations very unfruitful of great results, suddenly found 
a vast field opened before it for cultivation. It was the dis- 
covery of a new world. 

A superficial glance discerned abundant attractions for the 
fascinated eyes of the observer; careful exploration soon 
disclosed hidden treasures which required the diligent hand — 
of the workman to bring them to the light, and to augment 
the common wealth. For eighteen centuries now this mine 
has been worked, and it is unexhausted still; 1t might even be 
said that the metal which it yields becomes more pure, the 
further the vein is followed. Christian theology, so unweary- 
ing in its researches, so exact in its definitions, so jealous of 
passing by anything, which might contain the minutest grain 
of truth, is not yet prepared to declare its needs satisfied, to 
close its inventory, to say, in short, that it has now nothing 
left to learn. 

But it is not our purpose here to panegyrize the Gospel as 
a gift of God which has sufficed until this day, and will still 
suftice, to meet not only all the needs of the religious soul and 
of the moral conscience, but also all the requirements of the 
most boldly speculative minds. There is another fact which 
it is of moment for us to establish. We said that theology is 
always built upon revelation as its basis. We hasten to add 
that this work of building is effected through the ordinary 
appliances of intellectual labour—that is to say, by means of 
speculation and contemplation taking logical and dialectic 
forms. Theology, which in relation to the special source we 
have indicated, is positive and historical, is in all other aspects 
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a philosophical science. Reason is its principal, we might 
even say, its sole instrument in all its operations. It would be 
easy to adduce irrefragable proofs of this fact; we shall bring 
forward only one, which may stand for all the rest—namely, 
the extreme divergence of the systems, which for so many 
centuries have been founded upon the same historical basis. 
New systems have arisen with each generation. Every thinker 
has added some formulas to those previously existing; every 
theologian has found something erroneous or incomplete in the 
statements of truth given by his predecessors. And let it be 
observed that we are not now contrasting theories which 
profess to be incompatible, each excluding the other, as 
heretical or impious, from any inheritance in the truth; the 
fact we assert is true of theories, maintained successively by 
the same party. We aflirm that within the bosom of one and 
the same Church, and without any violent shock or sensible 
transformation, theology has undergone development, theories 
have become more positive, definitions more exact, applications 
more various, additions more numerous, formulas more exclu- 
sive ; philosophical subjectivity, in a word, has taken a growing 
and widening part in the work. From age to age there has 
been the striving to arrive at something definite, whether in 
relation to a particular point to which special attention had 
been drawn, or to the system as a whole; and no sooner has 
al church, or sect, or school, or individual pronounced the 
final decision of an interminable controversy, either by solemn 
decree or by the authoritative voice of genius, than the whole 
dispute recommences, and subordinate questions, arising out 
of those just settled, call back theologians into the arena, 
add to the number of rival schools, multiply the causes of 
difference, and break anew the peace so hardly made. It is 
one of the most singular errors of modern divines, to suppose 
that their theology is identical with that of the first Chris-. 
tians, while in truth there is not a line or letter of it, which 
has not been a hundred times altered in place, character, 
form, as to its sense or the consequences drawn from it, or as 
to its relative position, and the influence attached to it in the 
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doctrinal series. Catholicism has been able to some extent to 
escape this difficulty, since theological labour is regarded in 
that Church as a sort of continuous revelation, or at least as an 
organic and legitimate process of development. Protestantism, 
on the contrary, which has accepted a large part of the results 
of this development, without according to it the same character, 
has voluntarily closed its eyes to the distance which separates 
the two ends of the chain. <A century ago men ignored, or 
pretended to ignore, the fact that there is such a thing as the 
history of doctrines. Now, men are familiar, so to speak, with 
the genealogy of every article of faith, and know the birthday 
of every formula. It is doubtless true that these can all be 
traced back by a succession of steps to some saying in the 
Gospels, that in the final analysis they show a primary element 
of apostolic teaching ; but it is also an acknowledged fact, that 
in the long transit from apostolic days to ours, they have be- 
come so changed as to be scarcely recognizable. The New 
Testament proclaims indeed the redemption of man by the 
Son of God; but the world had to learn from Anselm of 
Canterbury how that redemption could be effected.** The 
apostles more than once united in one common symbol of 
thought,—God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit,—but it was only 
after a laborious travail, that the Trinitarian doctrine was 
brought forth and consecrated in a creed, which is of much 
more recent date than Athanasius, to whom it is erroneously 
ascribed. The Christians observed the Lord’s Supper after the 
death of the Saviour, and did so, no doubt, with as much profit 
as piety; but Paschasius Radbertus was the first to define the 
opinion of theologians on that sacrament. And in spite of all 
these decisions, which claimed to be final, differences of opinion © 
arose again. Luther and Calvin could not agree; Arminius 
and Gomar were opposed to each other; Halle and Wittenberg 
declared open hostility. Orthodoxy, ever jealous to prevent 


* A rhetorical exaggeration. The Church had speculated upon the 
relations of the death of Christ to human redemption long before Anselm 
wrote his Cur Deus homo? nor can the particular theory of that famous 
book be called absolutely new.—Eb. 
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even the possibility of error, could not devise any method more 
efficacious than that which had always produced precisely the 
contrary result of endless division—the method, that is, of more 
and more minute definition of dogma. Wherever men have 
reflected and speculated upon the facts of the religious con- 
sciousness, there has been difference of opinion, the gradual or 
conflicting development of ideas. The primary source of these 
ideas, whether they be received by revelation or discovered by 
the simple power of human reason, in no way affects this state 
of things, which arises out of the very constitution of our 
mind, 

From the remark just made it will be seen, that in establish- 
ing the fact of this subjective development of religious ideas, 
it is not our intention to throw down the gauntlet to any one 
system of theology in the name of any other. We accede un- 
reservedly to reason, the right and even the duty of occupy- 
ing itself with all the problems presented to it by the world 
around, and this right and duty are nowhere more clear than 
in a province to which Providence itself, by a remarkable in- 
tervention, has called the attention of men, and which it has, 
so to speak, thus marked out as a special field for thought. 
In spite of all its contradictions, its errors and extravagances, 
theology has as clear a right to exist as a science as physics 
or geology, both which, though founded on facts most palpable 
and altogether independent of man, have led their devotees 
by long winding paths, which have been patiently followed 
through much darkness and many errors, in the hope of 
ultimately finding the truth. So far from challenging a con- 
test of systems, it has been our aim only to establish a fact 
which few of our readers would deny, but which many have 
perhaps never heard so fully and strongly stated. The theology 
which we possess, we Christians of all denominations, with our 
more or less exclusive pretensions to orthodoxy—the theology 
which was taught us in our youth, or which we have formed 
for ourselves in the course of our academical and later studies 
—the theology which we preach to the generation which is to 
come after us,—this theology is essentially the product of the 
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reflection of the human mind upon the primitive teaching of 
the Gospel* It is a scholastic theology, in which it is some- 
times difficult for the learned, and almost impossible for the 
unlearned, to distinguish the two constituent elements. It may 
with the more reason be thus described, inasmuch as we our- 
selves are accustomed to designate it as Catholic or Protestant, 
Lutheran or Reformed, as Helvetian or Anglican, as that of the 
disciples of Spencer or of Wesley. Where is the Church, calling 
itself orthodox, which would be satisfied, in our day, if a professor 
or minister offered it his services with this simple and consci- 
entious declaration, that he was a Christian theologian? More 
than this is required ; he must profess the theology of a school. 
The case is the same in spheres where the name of orthodoxy 
has lost its potent prestige. In the auditories of Schleiermacher, 
of Wegscheider, of Marheineke, the theology of a school was 
taught, no less than in those of Chamier, of Voétius, and of 
Hutter—of all those men, in short, who are most jealous of a 
name once indispensable, and which is still held by the un- 
scientific to be the guarantee of truth. Universally, the Chris- 
tian idea, in order to reach the ear and heart of the disciple, 
has needed, and still needs, to pass through the medium of the 
mind of the master. 

The theology of the school, or what is generally known as 
scholastic theology, is then the theology imparted by a teacher 
as the expression of his particular convictions, whether those | 
convictions be peculiar to himself or be shared by a numerous 
community. This term scholastic ought not to frighten any 
one. It expresses no blame; it need not imply any special 
reference to the theologians of the twelfth century ; it simply 
marks the presence of the rational or subjective element in the 


* It is something more than this, as Reuss has already acknowledged. 
Theology is not the result of the mere application of the lexicon and the 
grammar to the New Testament ; nor does it consist of a series of propo- 
sitions which have been deduced from the New Testament by purely 
logical processes. It is the scientific product of reflection on the religious 
consciousness as quickened and developed by the Christian Revelation. 
A man must be a Christian to be a true Christian theologian.— Eb, 
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scientific labour by which the teaching has necessarily been 
preceded. 

From this scholastic theology, however, we distinguish 
another science, not less important, possibly more so, having in 
part the same basis as the former, but differing from it in 
relation to its object, its substance, its means and methods; 
and this we designate the theology of the Bible, or Biblical 
theology. 

This name, not invented and only provisionally adopted by 
us, needs no explanation. Itis not designed to mark the appo- 
sition which must exist between a system conformable with, and 
one contrary, to the letter of Scripture; nor is it intended to 
represent popular teaching in distinction from learned ex- 
position. We admit that among the various systems of the 
schools, there may be some in perfect harmony with the prin- 
ciples of a pure Gospel. We affirm that the writings of the 
apostles contain, by the express avowal of their authors, many 
things passing the scope of the common understanding, and 
that the writers make use sometimes of technical terms and of 
erudite methods. This term, Biblical theology, simply signi- 

‘fies that the science, for which we claim it, derives its state- 
ments from the Bible alone; that it addresses itself directly 
and exclusively to the Bible for the construction of its doctrinal 
system, and not only refuses to avail itself in this labour of 
the aid of any philosophical speculations, but proscribes and 
interdicts to itself the use of any formula or term whatsoever, 
which, though sanctioned by tradition or by high ecclesiastical 
authority, is foreign to the sacred text.* If scholastic theology 


* It is not at all clear that the science which Reuss is describing is 
under any obligation to refuse technical terms not contained in the Holy 
Scriptures themselves. Such terms may be absolutely necessary in order 
to express in a scientific form what the writers of Holy Scripture have 
expressed popularly. If it be objected that in employing terms which 
are not contained in Scripture there is danger of introducing ideas which 
are not contained in Scripture, the answer is obvious: For the scientific 
statement of the contents of apostolic thought it is necessary to give defi- 
nitions of the terms in which that thought is expressed by apostles them- 
selves, and the new definition is just as likely as the new ‘‘term” to 
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represents the complete result of that which an individual or 
an association of men believes to be true, and as such recom- 
mends or prescribes to others, Biblical theology is the state- 
ment of a historic fact, which touches us closely by its con- 
sequences, by its effects, and by its always desirable and pos- 
sible application, but which is not here described with a view 
to that immediate application. The author of scholastic theo- 
logy will be careful to omit nothing which can satisfy present 
needs, obviate practical difficulties, and meet the requirements 
of the dominant ideas of his Church or of his own principles. 
The author of Biblical theology will be especially on his guard 
against introducing anything which is not in the documents, 
against confounding the ideas of another age or party, or ideas 
peculiar to himself, with those which he proposes to reproduce 
in their pure and pristine form. Professional theologians may 
complain of gaps in his writings; philosophers may express 
doubts as to the tendency of the teaching he retraces; many 
questions, agitated or resolved in our day, may be passed by un- 
noticed ;—with all this the writer of Biblical theology has no 
concern. So long as no material errors can be charged against 
him in the reproduction of the thought of the sacred authors, 
his duty is discharged, his end attained. 

As to methods, Biblical theology has nothing to do with 
subjective reasoning or with traditional authority. Its sole 
instrument is the conscientious study of the texts according to 
the soundest and simplest rules; it is pure exegesis, that science 
so much neglected, or so scandalously made to subserve the 
ends of scholastic theology. | 

Biblical theology is then essentially a historical science. It 
does not demonstrate, it narrates. It is the first chapter in the 
history of Christian doctrine. | 


contain new matter. It is true that all the’ great words of scientific theo- 
logy are the growth of controversies of which the first ages knew nothing ; 
but it is equally true that the very words used by the original teachers of 
the Christian Faith have been coloured, and their meaning enlarged or 
contracted by subsequent controversy. For the exact reproduction of 
the original thought it may sometimes be necessary to construct a new 
formula. ‘‘ New wine” is sometimes poured into ‘‘ old bottles.” —Ep. 
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But it has also another characteristic which we wish to point 
out. It is an eminently Protestant science. What, in truth, 
did Protestantism in its very origin demand in point of science ? 
What principle did it proclaim as the very basis of theology ? 
Theology must be built.upon the Bible, not upon the tradition 
of the schools; Protestantism would follow back the stream of 
the ages, to draw directly from the pure fountain of truth, the 
primitive documents of revelation. The one thing it sought 
was the theology of the Bible. In setting before ourselves the 
same end, we shall pursue the same path, a course not only 
sanctioned but enjoined by the principles of our Church. We 
are prompted in our endeavour by motives and impulses of 
which we have no need to be ashamed. We are following in 
the track of the Reformers. We are carrying on their work, 


though in only one little corner of the vast field which they 


began to clear for cultivation—in the department, namely, of 
historic science. 
And it is especially in this corner of the field that they 


needed successors in their work. Historical studies were not 
very flourishing in the middle ages; the sixteenth century 


would have had to create them; but we must not look to a 
single generation to complete the work it was called to begin. 
The spirit of that glorious epoch tended not to history, but 


to action. It did not enjoy the calm which is the first es- 


sential for studies of a historic nature. Two centuries had to 
pass away before it was even perceived that the task, which 
that age had instinctively taken upon itself, yet remained to 
be done, and now, after another century, we are but at the 
commencement of the work. Nevertheless, and even if for a 
lengthened period yet, science shall fail to be satisfied with its 
own efforts, it is now fairly known and understood that Bibli- 
cal theology, in the ideal conception of it—that is to say, as the 
pure and simple statement of the religious ideas conveyed in 
Scripture, without any scholastic alloy borrowed from later 
times and more modern conceptions—that this Biblical theo- 
logy is in the Protestant point of view the one theology, the 


basis of all other theological forms, the only true confession of 
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faith, which can have—we will not say the right to be pro- 
posed to any community or any age—but the only one which 
can have the chance of continuing always, and of finally recon- 
ciling all to itself. 

In all that we have just said on the subject of Biblical 
theology, we have had especial reference to the New Testament. 
For this we need make no apology. The Old Testament forms 
an integral part of Holy Scripture, in the apostolic as in the 
Protestant point of view, but it is acknowledged to have a 
special character and to occupy a place distinct from the New, 
in consideration of its immediate and national object, which 
separates it from the Christian sphere. We do not mean to 
say that Biblical theology has therefore no concern with it ; 
on the contrary, that theology, following a strictly historical 
method, would find it easy to include the Old Testament with- 
in its range, and through it to trace the progression of provi- 
dential revelations made to the chosen people, up to the moment 
when the last and most glorious manifestation came to crown 
the whole. But it is evident that it is also open to the Biblical 
theologian to confine himself to the text of the New Testament, 
and to take his stand where the apostles took theirs, com- 
prehending in the summary of apostolic doctrine, that which 
they say and teach with regard to earlier revelations. We 
have preferred for the work now given to the public this more 
simple and restricted plan. We did not wish to widen un- 
necessarily the circle of a science, which to a great number of 
our readers presents itself for the first time. If this work 
finds acceptance in France, a higher range can afterwards be 
taken. Perhaps the time is not distant when fellow-labourers 
in greater or less numbers, dividing the work among them, 
helping and correcting one another, will fill up the gaps in this 
book, and efface its blemishes by a more perfect production. 

We do not, on the other hand, in publishing this work 
make any vain assumption of opening a new path in the 
desert. On the contrary, we freely admit that we have had 
many forerunners, in Germany especially, and we gratefully 
acknowledge our indebtedness to their labours. But it seems 
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to us that their books generally leave something still to be 
desired, since they sacrifice, some in one way, some in another, 
purely historical investigation to the necessity for certain com- 
binations, dictated sometimes by routine, sometimes by a vague 
antipathy to analysis, sometimes by theological prejudices, 
venerable no doubt, but scarcely justifiable. We venture to 
hope to be more successful in our task, and to advance science 
one step further towards its ideal, by being more passive on- 
lookers, more scrupulous and impartial narrators. The pro- 
gress which we aspire to make will be achieved by a strictly 
historical method. 
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CHAPTER II. . 
METHOD AND PLAN OF THIS WORK. 


CHRISTIAN theolovy is, we repeat, a historic fact. It is so in 
its present condition, still more emphatically was it so in the 
period before us for study; it was so in its origin. By 
that very origin it is connected with antecedent facts of 
the same kind. Its primitive form, that which we are about 
now to consider, belongs primarily and essentially to history. 
A thorough acquaintance with and comprehension of theology 
in this its original form, is needful before we venture to teach 
it, still more before we endeavour to modify it to meet any 
new exigency that may arise. How can such a knowledge be 
acquired ? Can it be by clinging blindly to any formulas with 
which the accidents of our birth and education may have made 
us familiar? or by adhering tenaciously to some arbitrary 
form, moulded consciously or unconsciously by our own reason 
and philosophy, or it may be by our prepossessions or secret 
antipathies ? Assuredly not; and yet this is the course pur- 
sued by all parties alike, whether they choose to be called 
orthodox, or rationalist, or by any other name. Far be it from 
us to deny to any one the right to construct his own theology 
according to his own judgment; but we are not speaking here 
of the theology of any individual man, or school, sect, or church. 
The subject exclusively before us for consideration is primitive 
Christian theology—that is to say, the form in which the first 
disciples of Jesus clothed the word of life received from the 
lips of their Master. Our object is to contemplate the first 
effort of human thought upon that word addressed to the 
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heart and designed to regenerate it. We seek, in a word, to 
go back to the first links of that long chain of systems which 
traverse the last eighteen centuries, and which have all drawn 
from the sacred source the element of truth that gave them 
life, while they have all blended with it the element of error 
which has made them one after another cease to live. 

We maintain, then, that the theology of primitive Christi- 
anity can only be arrived at by an absolutely and exclusively 
historic method ; by which we mean, that we shall endeavour 
to trace it back to its starting-points, to estimate the extent of 
its resources, to follow the phases of its development,—in fine, 
to track it to the end of the century which gave it birth, 
to the threshold of the new generation which received the 
heritage of apostolic tradition, but upon which new demands 
and new currents of ideas imposed the necessity for new 
studies and new systems. This aim being clearly understood 
and faithfully pursued, will manifestly forbid our adopting 
any process of synthesis—that is, tracing beforehand one 
definite outline, within which all the materials, gathered in- 
discriminately from the apostolic documents, must be made 
to find place. We shall be carefully on our guard against 
-easting into any one mould, which must necessarily be our 
own purely subjective point of view, the principles, doctrines, 
and formulas which come before us. On the contrary, we 
shall seek to find in analysis the light to lighten our path; 
—that same analysis, which teaches the historian to place 
himself out of sight lest he should darken his subject, which 
makes him respect the peculiar character of every event or 
form of thought which presents itself, and recognize the right 
of every age, and party, and individuality, how insignificant 
soever, to find in the mirror of history the true reflection of 
the form it bore in life. This fidelity to fact is regarded as 
the first duty of the historian, whatever be his theme: how 
much more incumbent must it be upon those who undertake a 
subject of such vast importance as ours; who venture to deal 
with questions on the solution of which a vast number of 
our fellow-men rest their most cherished interests ;'to treat of 
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theories, in short, which bear the seal of immortality, and well 
deserve that that original impress should never be efiaced. 

Every true history should also take account of the relations 
of cause and effect in the series of events. ‘To this end, there 
must be a careful regard, first, to the chronological succession, 
and then to the affinities and natural evolutions of thought, to 
the various influences brought into exercise, to the caprices 
of passion, to sudden changes of opinion, to the ascendency of 
genius, and the despotism of prejudice——in short, to all those 
springs of secret and complicated action which render the 
. progress of the human mind a study at once so difficult and so 
instructive. It is readily admitted that there has been pro- 
gression in the divine revelations, and can there be any hesita- 
tion in admitting that there must have been progression also 
on man’s part in the comprehension of those revelations? The 
purely mechanical theology of our fathers, however, if it allowed 
this in principle, denied it in fact. We regard this progress 
as a truth testified by history. We discern it not only in the 
transition from the Old Testament to the New, from the 
synagogue to the church, but also within the limits of each 
of these two spheres. We trace it not only in the series of 
Hebrew writers who enriched ten centuries with their literary 
monuments, but also in the spiritual representatives of those’ 
few decades known as the apostolic age. How can it be other- 
wise? Shall progress—the characteristic of universal history— 
be lacking only in a matter which affects on the one hand the 
masses of a people or community, and on the other their 

highest religious thinkers? Is not the expectation of progress 
~ warranted by the words of Jesus Christ Himself? and do not 
the theologians of the Church practically assert the presence — 
of such a law, when they successively claim to give us in their 
canons, and formulas, and writings, a clearer, more complete 
and adequate exposition of the Gospel than that which was 
presented to the faithful by the first disciples? 

We shall endeavour, therefore, not to confound that which 
belongs to different spheres of thought; we'shall leave intact 
the individuality of all the writers whom we call in evidence ; 
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we shall carefully seek out the germinal principle of every 
train of thought, and separate system; we shall impose on 
none a method foreign to themselves—our: own method, for 
example. We repudiate utterly, as injurious to the funda- 
mental law of history, that false principle, underlying so much 
of the exegesis of other days, which assumes, @ priori, an 
exact accord among all thinkers who are associated by common 
hopes and aims, and are the disciples of a common Master. 
This agreement is never found as the result of fair, objective 
inquiry, but invariably follows a preconceived system. Every 
theologian brings to the task his own fixed convictions, and then 
never fails to find in the texts which he compares, precisely 
that which he desires to find. 

The analytical and disjunctive method which we recommend, 
on the contrary, gives a shock to routine and preconceived 
opinion. Is Christ divided? we hear on all hands. Were the 
apostles heads of rival schools? Was their preaching the source 
of all the dissensions which have torn the Church ? 

Were it so, we should be powerless in the face of fact; for 
once again, we say, we are not forming theories, but writing 
history. We consult authentic and contemporary documents, 
documents which are in the hands of all, so that each of our 
readers may at once verify our assertions. History is as 
inexorable as it is impartial. Passion and prejudice have no 
power to prevail against it; should it err, it holds in its own 
possession the means of correcting such errors. 

But the fears entertained are exaggerated, and arise in fact 
from the false notion commonly entertained of the nature of 
inspiration. According to traditional theology, prophets and 
apostles can have been nothing but the passive instruments of 
the revealing will, which for the secure fulfilment of its pur- 
poses is supposed to have neutralized and arrested, either 
temporarily or pérmanently, all intellectual action in the 
organs of its choice. We hold, on the contrary, that these were 
the noblest spirits of their age, the leaders of their generation, 
who were honoured by God to act as His interpreters, and that 
they were all the more fitted to fulfil the divine designs, by 

ys 
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the aptitude of their natural faculties to enter into and execute 
them. They were not vessels formed of inert matter, in which 
the water containing the germ of life would have become 
stagnant; their mind was a workshop in which the living, 
organizing powers were fully used, and the divine impulse 
which called forth all this activity, so far from weakening the 
springs of natural intelligence, gave them redoubled energy. 
The Holy Spirit prepared these men to receive the truth of 
God, purified their desire for the ministry of the word, and 
thus prevented errors of thought and action, which might have 
compromised the cause they were called to serve; they, on their 
part, placed at the service of this same cause their natural 
faculties, and the peculiar powers of their mind, their under- 
standing, learning, eloquence. 

Hence one among them became an apostle, while another. 
occupied a more limited sphere of usefulness; one became a 
writer, while another confined himself to oral ministration. 
Even among the writers, one possessed a more practised pen 
than another, and there were among them marked differences 
of style. One rose into the region of speculation, while another 
found his sphere in popular and practical exhortation. The 
various phases under which the inexhaustible treasure of the 
Gospel presented itself, were not all discovered at once, nor 
were all appropriated with equal readiness. The pole which 
attracted the magnet of the conscience or the reason, did not 
occupy, in relation to all, the same point in the circle of 
revelation. 

All these influences give a distinct individuality to each of the 
sacred writers. Systematic theology may be under the necessity, 
and may have the right, of seeking above all these shades of 
difference, the unity of the ray of divine light of which they show 
the various hues as ina prism; but historic theology has quite 
another task; it is bound faithfully to note and to record every 
varying shade that characterizes the apostles as men,as writers, 
and as thinkers. By such a course, unity will suffer no loss 
of anything that is really its due; for if it is the first duty of 
the historian not to change authenticated facts, his highest 
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office is to bring out the spirit of such facts, to show their 
connection and their place in what may be called the great 
plan of the providential government of mankind. 

These reflections are suggested, we confess, by the rational 
point of view from which we are accustomed to regard all that 
belongs to history. It would be easy, however, to show: that 
they are warranted no less by the positive. declarations of the 
first disciples of Christ, Their history, which we shall relate, 
attests the existence among them of different views upon par- 
ticular points, and indeed on some. general relations, the rela- 
tion for example of the Gospel to the Mosaic institutions. They 
make no attempt to cloak or conceal these differences.* Shall 
we say that the divergences are merely apparent, and have no 
real existence ? or shall we not rather, without ignoring these 
diversities of form, seek beyond them all a true unity of spirit 
and of heart? We gather further from these first disciples, 
that evangelical teaching must be regulated by those to whom 
it is addressed, and that there are some points of doctrine 
more generally and immediately necessary, others which may 
and perhaps ought to be reserved for the more cultivated 
hearers.| Have we not a direct interest in inquiring into the 
nature and purpose of this various estimate of Christian doc- 
trines? The inspired writers confess, in all humility, that they 
are but feeble instruments in the hands of God, ever conscious 
of the need of Divine illumination and support, for the worthy 
fulfilment of their mission.t They make a distinction between 
that which they have received of their Master, and what they 
have themselves added.§ They speak of themselves as still in 
a state of tutelage, their reason seeing as yet only obscurely 
and as in a mirror, not face to face; and of their preaching as 
only grasping and presenting broken portions of the absolute 
truth.|| May we not study with much edification to ourselves 


* Gal ii. 1, foll., and 11, foll. 

tol. Cor. 113 6; and fol 2 1i141)-) Hab. vi: 1; 
t 2 Cor. iv. 6, and foll. 

§ 2 Cor. vii. 25—40. 
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the travail of their spirit, the struggle they carried on cou- 
rageously and perseveringly, to lessen from day to day the dis- 
tance which must ever separate man’s conceptions of truth from 
the very truth of God? Lastly, they recognize the difference 
there is between faith and intuition,* between the prospect, 
dim and distant as it is, which meets the immediate needs 
of the spirit, and the direct vision which is one day fully to 
satisfy its thirst. May we not rejoice in a community of such 
hopes with them, as it is our duty and our happiness now to 
become sharers of their convictions ? T 

But ‘the apostles are not only conscious that their respective 
teaching embodies ‘particular aspects of Christian truth; they 
give prominence to the fact, insist on the significance, and 
boldly advocate the claims of the types of doctrine they re- 
present. Paul, at least, has it-much at heart that the Gospel 
should be preserved and propagated in the form in which he 
understood and preached it; he opposes his statement of truth 
to every other not exactly corresponding with it. What right 
then have we to amalgamate it with that which grew up side 
by side with it? 

Lastly, we must not lose sight of the fact that, both in their 
writings and oral teachings, the apostles were independent of one 
another. Their first hearers and disciples must have been able 
to understand them and the Gospel received from them, and had 
aright to account themselves members of the great Christian 
community, without having had the advantage of hearing all 
the apostles one after the other. This advantage only fell to 
the lot of sueceeding generations, who were enabled by reading 
to hold communion with several apostles at once; but in their 
case it was balanced by a corresponding disadvantage. The 
letter of the apostolic writings—so few in number—had to stand 

Mie Cone Vi. 7: . 

+t The general proposition is perfectly true; there are distinct types of 
apostolic doctrine. But the alleged differences between St. Paul and the 
other apostles on the relations of the new faith to the ancient institutions 
is not sustained by the passages to which Reuss refers in this note. See 


pp. 334 and 338, in Lightfoot’s Essay on ‘‘ St. Paul and the Three” in his 
Epistle to the Galatians.—See edition 1866.—Eb. 
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them in stead of the living, oral teaching of the first disciples 
—that inexhaustible commentary of a text which ever needs 
such a commentary, that ever overflowing fountain of helpful 
memories, healthful lessons, and sentiments adapted to win 
hearts with a constraining power. As Christians eager to 
grasp every hand that can lead us to Christ, as theologians 
interested in making use of every ray which.can lighten us in 
our search after truth, we are bound to make the whole of the 
New Testament the subject of our studies, and to meditate 
upon and appropiate the thoughts and convictions of all the 
apostles indiscriminately. But as historians, watching with 
keen attention the most remarkable and plainly providential 
revolution, that ever made an era in the progress of thé human 
mind, and as members of a particular community, seeking in 
the far past, the first traces of the: divisions which separate 
the various churches, it is as directly our interest not to con- 
found systems and men, but to keep each in a distinct sphere, 
so as the better to appreciate the character and influence of 

each. We shall be none the less realy to recognize above 
all the same inspiring spirit, and in view of all the same final 
goal.* 

We have but a few words to say as to the sources from 
which we derive the materials for our history. These sources 
are essentially, we might say exclusively, the books of the 
New Testament. The few Christian writings still in exist- 
ence that may be referred to the first century, and are not 
comprised in the sacred canon, are so unimportant that we 
may pass them over here in silence, though we purpose to 
notice them in their own time and place. The Jewish and 
pagan literature of this period contributes absolutely nothing 
to the subject before us. In exhibiting presently, however, 
the religious aspect of contemporary Judaism, we shall have 
recourse to the documents proper to the subject. Lastly, 
the Christian literature of the second century can no longer be 
taken as the faithful and authentic exponent of the thoughts 
of the first, and it is only with much caution and extreme 

* 1 Cor. xii. 4—7. 
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reserve that we may, as occasion requires, refer to it for some 
light on obscure points. 

With reference to the writings of the apostles themselves, we 
have still two preliminary remarks to make. It is well known 
that several of these writings were not received by the early 
Church with entire confidence, and that modern eriticism has 
raised doubts, more or less serious, as to their authenticity. In 
our capacity as historians, we are bound to pronounce an opinion 
on these points ; indeed it is necessary that, before commencing 
our work, we should have formed a decided judgment upon 
the historical value of the sources of our history. We declare 
therefore at once, that we consider all the books now unani- 
mously placed in the canon of the New Testament, to belong 
to the first century, with one exception only.* In reference to 
this one, we have found it impossible not to endorse the judg- 
ment of the most ancient of the Fathers and the most illustrious 
of our Reformers. The critical grounds on which these con- 
victions have been formed are given in another work, and we 
need not advert to them here. We may observe further that 
for our present purpose it is of much greater importance to 
decide the precise date of an apostolic work, than the 
proper name of its author. We are not writing now a history 
of literature, but a history of theology; it is not persons but 
thoughts we are in search of, that we may classify and com- 
pare them, and show their mutual relation and sequence. In 
the chronological circle within which we confine ourselves, the 
ideas and principles expressed, decide the place to be as- 
signed to each particular writing ; and even were the writings 
anonymous, they would give us a much truer and surer know- 
ledge of their authors than can be gathered from traditions, 
always variable and doubtful, or from purely literary criticism 
groping its way in the darkness. | 

There is another point in connection with our sources of 


* The exception is, of course, our Second Epistle of St. Peter. This is 
not the place to discuss Reuss’ confident denial of the genuineness of this 
document ; the reader is referred to the usual Introductions to the New 
Testament.—Eb. 
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information to which we would direct the reader’s attention. 
Those sources will doubtless give to the historian, as they have 
given to the Church, the whole of the beliefs propagated by 
the apostles, and forming the basis and starting-point of the 
theology of all Christiancommunions. For the historian as for 
the theologian, the main and essential part of his work will be 
to disengage these beliefs and this teaching from the purely 
accidental forms under which they are presented, whether in 
narrative or epistle, and, without altering their essence, to cast 
them into the mould of theory and system. But the historian 
will also gather other facts of singular interest to him, though 
valueless to the theologian, as no longer influencing the Church. 
He thus becomes familiar with the opinions, the hopes, the 
errors permeating the first Christian society, which the preach- 
ing of the apostles had to combat and subdue, or which have 
yielded gradually to that spirit of light and progress which, 
according to the distinct promise of the Saviour, has so mani- 
festly guided the Church along its perilous path. It is evident 
that all these opinions, whatever may be their intrinsic import- 
ance, belong to the history of religious thought, and that 
such a history would be incomplete if they were passed by. 
It would further run the risk of falling into the fault, so 
common among theologians, of drawing a purely ideal picture 
of the spirit of the infant Church, giving all the lights, and none 
of the shadows. 

We propose then to pursue in this work the following course. 
We shall first examine the religious condition of Judaism at 
the time of Christ’s appearing. The importance of this pre- 
liminary examination arises not somuchfrom the relation which 
the Gospel, regarded as a theory, bears to contemporary theo- 
logy, as from the influence exerted by that theology upon the 
masses, and consequently upon the thoughts and dispositions 
of the first Christians. 

Our second book will be devoted to the study of the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. That teaching is unquestionably not of 
a nature to be readily reduced to a system; it presents, how- 
ever, some leading features, which need to be considered in due 
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order, and it at least formed the basis of all the various 
expositions of doctrine given by the apostles. These two 
representations will set before us the double starting-point, or 
the twofold source of Christian theology. It is the blending 
of these two elements in unequal and various proportions, 
which has produced the successive evolutions of Christian 
theology, and which in truth still operates in the same way. 

Our third book will carry us into the midst of that primitive 
Christian society, the beliefs and teachings of which form the 
principal subject of our investigations. We do not propose to 
ourselves in this connection, to trace in all their details the 
destinies of the apostolic Church, but rather to reeall its 
principal phases, and mark its most salient facts, as these bear 
most directly upon the development of religious thought, to the 
_ picture of which this narrative will form: the framework. 

The last four books, corresponding more closely with the 
title of this work, and forming its essential part, will contain 
a thorough investigation of the various documents in which the 
apostolic teaching comes down to us. Our study of these docu- 
ments is designed, we admit, to reproduce apostolic teaching in a 
form more or less systematic, as the nature of the sources may 
allow, but we hope never to forget that we stand in relation to 
our subject, in the attitude of historians only.. We shall have 
to treat of three leading theological conceptions entertained by 
the primitive’ Church, the first of which, connecting itself with 
previously received ideas, married the Gospel to the law; the 
second, perceiving the fundamental difference between these 
two dispensations, strove for the freedom of the Gospel; while, 
finally, the third, completely emancipated from the trammels of 
this contest, claimed for the Gospel an_independent position in 
the sphere of theological speculation and religious mysticism. 

Before entering dn this last phase, however, we shall have 
to consider, in a less extensive series of documents, the chances 
of success and failure through which the most active and 
powerful of these schools had at this time to pass. That very 
type of thought which was to gain in the future so mighty a 
preponderance over every other, was in the first century rather 
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an element of controversy, an agent of dissolution, and, like 
all that is great here below, had to win with a sore struggle 
the right of citzenship in the very realm in which it was one 
day to rule and reign. 

This method, and the plan of our work naturally arising 
out of it, explain the title by which we have chosen to describe 
it. We have rejected the title of Biblical Theology, adopted 
by all who have gone before us, though: essentially our object 
is the same as theirs. We wished to avoid the slightest sug- 
gestion of a subjective exposition, and to bring prominently for- 
ward the historical stand-point which we occupy. The nature of 
our first and third books,.moreover, made our choice a matter 
of necessity. But throughout we have endeavoured, as far as 
the subject would allow, to adhere to the narrative form. We 
have sought to present to our readers the Christian doctrines 
intact and pure, under the full conviction that they will make 
a far deeper impression by themselves, than by any efforts of 
ours to establish and commend them. On the other hand, a 
“ History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age ” has per- 
mitted us to introduce into our book, one most instructive ele- 
ment. We have been able to illustrate the normal teaching ot 

the apostles, which forms the exclusive subject of Biblical 
theology, by the picture of the immediate effects which it 
produced, and which have gone on perpetually acting and 
re-acting upon its forms and developments. In this way only 
does the primordial fact of the grand and interesting history 
of Christian, or Biblical theology, cease to remain suspended in 
the air, as is the case in a purely theoretical exposition, and 
link itself at once to the long series of subsequent evolutions, 
through which we, in our turn, have received the Gospel, and 
which are destined never to have an end.. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


MOSAISM BEFORE THE EXILE. 


JESUS CHRIST, in presenting Himself to mankind as the Medi- 
ator of an entirely new relation, to be established between man 
and his Creator, must needs connect the revelations He brought 
with those previously given, and with the ideas current among 
the people to whom He immediately addressed Himself. The 
former of these two facts, the providential or doctrinal con- 
nection between the old and the new covenant, is one of the 
most important points in every theory of Christianity, and 
we shall see presently in what manner it was regarded and 
expressed by the Lord Himself, and by His disciples after Him. 
But the latter fact also—the influence exerted by traditional 
opinions upon the teaching of the Gospel, and the convictions 
founded upon it—is one which the historian must not fail to 
observe. This is indeed a province belonging to history ex- 
clusively, since theoretic theology—the exposition of positive 
doctrine—has nothing to do with it. The form of the teaching 
of Jesus, the measure of His communications, the obstacles 
which He encountered, the manner in which He had to meet 
them, His chances of immediate or ultimate success,—all these 
depended more or less on the condition of men’s minds at the 
time of His appearing. His disciples, in their turn, were sub- 
ject in a far greater degree to the same influences. They had 
been Jews before they became Christians ; it was through the 
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synagogue they had come to Christ. The growth of the grain 
which the sower sowed in their hearts, was determined by the 
nature of the soil into which it fell. 

The historian then is bound, first of all, to make himself 
familiar with the scenes and circumstances, amidst which the 
Christian Church had its origin. The necessity for this pre- 
liminary study will be amply shown by the numerous points 
of contact it will discover to us, between the ancient schools 
and modern systems. Everywhere we shall meet with mani- 
fold and often striking confirmation of the great law which 
governs the human mind in its progress along the path of 
truth ; it never shakes off completely the influence of ideas 
implanted in its early education, and never appropriates with- 
out some modification, those which it receives from external 
sources. But the ground which we purpose now to survey, 
does not include the whole religious and moral teaching con- 
tained in the books of the Old Testament. For, first, it would 
be erroneous to suppose that the mass of the Jewish people 
had a very pure and direct knowledge of the principles thus 
inculcated; and, secondly, it must be remembered that the 
greater part of those books are separated from the period now 
under our consideration by the lapse of centuries, during 
which other more powerful influences had asserted themselves 
over the life of the nation, and impressed upon it a character 
different from that of its ancestors. 

It is this peculiar character of the Jewish nation at the 
time of Christ and His apostles, which will form the special 
subject of the following pages. We shall have to consider the 
civil and political constitution of the people—a singular blend- 
ing of self-government and vassalage—no less than» their 
religious and ecclesiastical condition, which embodied the 
purest and most exalted ideas in forms lifeless and. valueless. 
The conception of Judaism, therefore, in its relation to these 
different spheres of social life, is one of considerable complexity, 
and presents itself to the historian under very various aspects. 
But it is essentially a concrete conception, inasmuch as it is 
formed on external, material, palpable facts. It represents the 
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life of a long series of generations, not only in its principles, 
but still more in the application made of those principles to 
the beliefs, the government, the science, and even to the inner 
domestic life of the nation. That life as we witness it to-day, 
with its peculiar tenets and. forms, bearing a character that 
seems indelible, was produced in the course of: ages, and is 
not normal to the people of Israel. Judaism is preceded 
in history by another phase of development, which it is im- 
possible to confound with it. There was a time when the 
ideas which form its basis and essence lived as yet only in 
the mind of a few individuals, charged by Providence with 
the task of preserving and propagating them. They took 
root perhaps in the hearts of a little band of docile disciples 
formed in their school, but they had not as yet become 
incarnate in the whole nation, so as to fashion it to their. 
image, to permeate the civil. government, and to create 
all the social institutions required to consolidate and diffuse 
them. They existed then rather in the abstract condition 
of laws, of principles; their application was wanting, their 
influence limited, often scarcely apparent; but, on the other 
hand, they were in less danger,of deteriorating by contact with 
common life, or of becoming impoverished by more intimate 
association with rude, and as yet undisciplined masses. 

This older, and we are tempted to say, more ideal phase 
of the life of the Israclitish people, may be designated by the 
name of Mosaism. It perpetuates the memory of the re- 
markable man to whom the gratitude of thirty centuries refers 
the commencement of the world’s civilization, inasmuch as, 
under the more immediate conduct of God, that civilization was 
to be brought about by the medium of the divine law. Moses 
was the first to enunciate that law, to make it the principle of 
a national movement, and by it he undertook to form a nation 
of men worthy of the name, out of the barbarous hordes 
which he led across the desert. Such a task, though boldly 
essayed, and pursued with that faith which overturns moun- 
tains, was beyond the powers of a single man; humanity 
never progresses by giant strides. But success, pledged by a 
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power more invincible than human strength, was not com- 
promised by delay. Others arose in the place of Moses. The 
election of the people of Israel was marked especially in this, 
that they never lacked spiritual leaders, preaching and acting 
after the example of the first and greatest of the prophets, and 
enforcing alike by persuasion, counsel, and promise, and by 
the sterner arguments of threatening and punishment, the pre- 
servation—ever becoming more easy,—and the authority—per- 
petually widening—of the sacred deposit they held. Itis with 
regret we refuse ourselves the pleasure of tracing the history of 
the Mosaic dispensation from its first solemn promulgation, 
through all the vicissitudes of political revolutions impeding its 
progress, to the moment when it. seemed about to be buried be- 
neath the ruins of the temple, which it had reared as its living 
symbol. Such a narration would lead us too far away from our 
proper theme. It is of less moment to us to-day, to know by 
what means Mosaism was able to maintain and to diffuse itself, in 
spite of innumerable obstacles, than it is to epitomize in a few 
words that which constituted its essence, and must needs be 
the starting-point of its restoration. We shall not then here 
follow the gradual development.of its principle and its forms, 
as these may be traced from Moses to Samuel, from David to 
Jeremiah. We shall rather regard the prophets as made one 
by the grand bond of solidarity ; and the burden of prophecy 
which was transmitted from hand to hand under the safe 
guardianship of the divine Spirit, we shall consider under the 
complete form it had assumed in the day of its final trial, and 
in the mouth of the most courageous, and at the same time the 
most unhappy of its interpreters. 

The fundamental and formative idea of the prophetic teach- 
ing was that of the theocracy, or of the city.of God. Mosaism 
therefore was or became an eminently social religion, under 
the influence of which the civil and political life of the nation 
might and was designed to be governed, and even gradually 
absorbed by principles of a higher order. The prophets set 
forth as the end or the law of the national life, a state of 
society in which all the citizens should be brought into a 
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direct relation with Jehovah, accepting His will as the sole 
‘rule of their actions, whether collective or individual, and 
receiving in return for this unbounded obedience, the promise 
of peculiar divine protection. Israel, according to this ideal 
conception of it, was to be a people of saints and priests. This 
was not, on the part of the prophets, the subject of simple 
exhortation, or of eloquent appeal to the conscience, dictated 
by noble and earnest moral feeling ; it was a deep conviction 
with them; it was their faith, that which might be called the 
speculative part of their theology. It rested upon several 
premises, of the utmost simplicity, but of great practical 
power, and remarkable especially as being unknown to any 
other nation of antiquity. 

The first of these premises was monotheism, the belief in 
one only God, the Creator of the heavens and the earth. This 
belief was opposed first: to the ancient Sabaism of the Semitic 
peoples, who, incapable of rising to the conception of a creative 
deity exalted above nature, rested in the recognition of a plu- 
rality of gods, governing a world of which they formed an 
integral part. Monotheism was in opposition also to the 
belief, cherished both on political and religious grounds by all | 
the peoples of antiquity, that each nation had its own god, 
whose special worship was the pledge of a reciprocity of duty 
and benefit. We know that this sentiment often asserted 
itself among the Hebrews, and led them into those frequent 
lapses into idolatry which would else be inexplicable. The idea 
of the theocracy itself, imperfectly understood or detached from 
its needful complements, may have lent it some support, and 
certainly never availed altogether to counteract and dispel 
it. The attributes ascribed to the one God, reveal further 
the purity and elevation of the religious conception of the 
prophets. In the sphere of morals, His holiness and justice, 
while exalting the authority of the law, lent aid to the 
fulfilment of duty, and in the region of metaphysics, one fact — 
alone, the peculiar name of the Deity, Jehovah, or rather 
Yahweh (t.e., HE IS), bears striking testimony in favour 
of those who adopted this in preference to any other name. 
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We need only draw attention further to the stern pro- 
hibition of any representation of the Deity, as incompatible 
with the majesty of His person, a prohibition put into effect 
wherever prophecy was able to give to its principles the force 
of law. 

The theocracy, in another aspect, was based upon the idea 
of a covenant made by God with the people of Israel. This 
covenant, proposed to the patriarchs, and sealed by their pious 
submission to the will of the Most High, became at Sinai a 
solemn contract, accepted by Moses in the name of the tribes, 
and perpetually kept m the memory of the nation, both in its 
good and evil days, by the words of the prophets. Attached 
to this covenant were promises of national prosperity, the 
prospect of a life of peace, assured possession of a fruitful land, 
and strong and effectual protection against enemies without. 
The word of Jehovah was pledged by this contract, and that 
word would never have failed if the people, faithful to their 
part of the covenant, had walked in the ways of God. But 
one generation after another erred from this straight path, and 
thus lost, by its own fault, the benefit of the covenant. Never- 
theless God did not break it, but continued by the ministry 
of the prophets to carry on the education of Israel, exhorting, 
chastising, purifying the people by trials more or less severe. 
He reserved for a better generation, one devoted to Him in 
heart and soul, and not in outward appearance only, the full 
and happy realization of His promises. It was still upon the ~ 
children of Abraham that Jehovah bestowed the privileges of 
His revelations and His peculiar benefits; the other nations, 
aliens to His covenant, and without direct promises, were to 
prove His anger so long as they remained hostile to Israel, 
although from time to time He used them as His instruments 
to punish His rebellious people. When once, however, the ideal 
theocracy should, have been established in Zion, they also were 
to bring their offerings, and as humble converts to be grafted 
on to the chosen stock. 

This the prophets proclaimed in all their oral utterances ; 
this is the burden of every page of their writings. It is im- 
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portant to note here two very remarkable facts which give a 
unique character to their preaching and to their theology. 
They never address themselves to individuals, but always to 
the people collectively as a nation. The apparent exceptions, 
if we examine them closely, will be found only to confirm this 
rule. It is the nation which is to suffer for its misdeeds, the 
nation which is to be recompensed for its turning to God. If 
there is occasion to distinguish two classes of men, the one 
subject to the will of God, the other rebellious against it, the 
decrees of divine justice are pronounced in -both cases, not on 
individuals, but on bodies of men. This general observation 
explains in part, but only in part, the next fact to which we 
draw attention here, namely, that the predictions and hopes of 
the prophets are invariably associated with the earthly and 
political existence of the nation, and that they never, in their 
most ideal representations of the future, break through the 
circle of conditions belonging to that existence. That which is 
most remarkable is that this limitation of the religious horizon 
. —closer than even that of contemporary paganism—in no way 
diminished the foree and moral influence of the teaching. 
There was indeed a common belief in the dwelling of the 
dead in a place of solemn and eternal silence, joyless and 
painless; but as this idea contained no ethical or religious 
element, we can well understand how prophecy should have 
passed it by unnoted. 

There is one more characteristic to he nba in this 
short sketch of the Mosaism of the prophets; they had an 
immovable faith in the future. While the philosophers and 
poets among other nations could discover goodness and happi- 
ness only in the cradle of humanity, and were consumed with 
vain regrets over an irreparable loss, the prophets saw before 
them the realization of their hopes. The momentary empire of 
evil, the seeming triumph of strange gods, the persecutions which 
they themselves endured,—none of these things could daunt 
their boldness in proclaiming the ultimate victory of Jehovah and 
His kingdom. The very defeats which impaired the power of 
Judah, were in their eyes pledges of the providential direction 
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of its destinies ; and in the ruins which lay around them, they 
saw the possible foundations of a new social edifice. Even 
were the whole nation to be engulfed in one tremendous con- 
vulsion, from its tomb there would assuredly spring the germ 
of a new people, warned into wisdom by the wanderings and 
woes of its fathers. In order to attain so high an end, the pro- 
phets never ceased, indeed, to employ the gradual and natural 
means of educating the people. They allowed no difficulty to 
discourage them; but their hope rested the more confidently 
on the miraculous power of the God of Israel, who was to bring 
about a better order of things by a change more direct, more 
rapid and radical. The nation was at length to be purified 
by one final chastisement, more terrible than any recorded in 
history; the innocent were to pass with the guilty through this 
sea of blood and sorrow, and thus a remnant would be re- 
deemed to whom pardon would be offered. After these terrible 
woes, a new era opened before the illuminated eyes of the 
prophets. They looked for and foretold the coming of a 
king, the representative of Jehovah, and anointed with His 
Spirit, who would set up again the throne of David, and take 
into his own hands the reins of a model theocratic govern- 
ment. Under him, righteousness and law were to maintain a 
perfect rule; the glory of his name was to be the safeguard of 
the realm, and a lasting peace, founded upon holiness and piety 
such as the world had never yet seen, was to secure the happi- 
ness of all his subjects. This fair prospect, held before the 
eyes now of a corrupt court, now of a people decimated by 
war and famine, was depicted, in more and more ideal colours, 
till it ceased to have any direct relation to the experimental 
and the real. 

We shall not carry further this theological analysis of the 
prophetic utterances, lest we should lose ourselves in details, 
and thus weaken’ the impression which we desire to produce 
upon the reader. We are anxious especially to give promi- 
nence to the ideas which subsequently exercised a marked 
influence upon that society which took the place of the ancient 
Hebrew people. There is, however, one closing remark to 
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make on the subject of the prophetic teaching. History gives 
us abundant evidence that the Jewish nation in these remote 
ages was inferior to the task assigned to them by Providence, 
and proved itself anything but docile under the Divine 
guidance. It is indeed astonishing that Mosaism should not 
have suffered more seriously from the incessant conflict with 
hostile and degrading influences. Its preservation was aided 
by the material and palpable form with which it was invested, 
which made a strong impression upon the minds of the people, 
and thus familiarized them with ideas which would otherwise 
have escaped them. This form was their worship, which 
consisted, as all know, primarily in a series of rites common 
to most ancient peoples. The priesthood, sacrifices, “feasts, 
purifications, are institutions generally anterior to prophecy, 
and therefore independent of it; but they are not inimical 
to it. On the contrary, the prophet could adopt them as 
forms and symbols fitted to represent religious ideas. The 
sacrifices might keep alive the consciousness of sin, deepen the 
desire for reconciliation, and foster the feeling of pious grati- 
tude ; the feasts, rural and homely as they were in their origin, 
might be used to perpetuate memorable epochs in the history 
of the theocracy; the priesthood took charge of the worship, 
kept it true to its spiritual principle, and represented before 
the eyes of the people the superior dignity of the servant 
of Jehovah. But the prophets never attached any virtue to 
these things as means of sanctification; they repudiated them 
even with scorn whenever they were not sanctified by 
purity of heart. Their only value was as the expression of an 
inward disposition; their purpose was to serve as outward 
bonds to the theocratic society. For it must not be lost sight 
of that the Levitical worship ‘is, in almost every aspect, rather 
the symbol of national relations than of individual feelings, 
and it'cannot be too often repeated that Mosaism, in all the 
phases of its development, fails adequately to meet the needs 
and claims of the individual in the sphere of religion. So 
long as the idea which gave life to the worship was grasped 
by the conscience, the service could not degenerate into a mere 
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elaborate mechanical performance. The symbol need not stifle 
the spirit; and the prophets—whose interests were never 
confounded with those of the priestly caste, often hostile to 
them—laboured incessantly to guard the people against any 
mistake as to the relative value of these two elements. 

It cannot then be said that Mosaism, regarded in its ideal 
essence, was the actual national religion of the ancient Jewish 
people. In speaking of it as such, too much honour is done to 
that people, or Mosaism itself is in danger of being too much 
degraded. It was the religion of some few, of a certain number 
of men, drawn together not only by community of ideas, but 
also by social relations, and chosen by Providence to commend 
it, and to instil into their countrymen those principles of 
faith and morals, the value of which they had been the first 
to recognize, and which they regarded as a sacred trust to 
be held by them through all the vicissitudes of the nation’s 
fortune. The characteristics of prophecy and _ prophetic 
teaching were briefly these: a purer knowledge of God than 
was possessed by any people of antiquity ; a truer appreciation | 
of the duties of man towards his Creator; a right understand- 
ing of the real relation between the outward observance and the 
inward spirit of religion; just and exalted views as to that in 
which consists the happiness of a people; finally, a firm belief 
in the realization of a great ideal, unfailing courage, and a 
sublime perseverance in seeking perfection in the future. 
These are, at the same time, the characteristics which were to 
impress a peculiar stamp upon the nationality to be formed by 
the prophets.* 


* To have discussed the doubtful positions explicitly maintained or 
clearly implied in this chapter would have extended the notes beyond 
reasonable limits. The real contents of Mosaism, and the extent to which 
it was thé actual and living faith of the Jewish people in the time of our 
Lord, is a subject for a treatise rather than a chapter.—Ep. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE RESTORATION. 


JERUSALEM was destroyed, the Jewish nation dissolved. 
Through the cruel prudence of the conqueror, this was accom- 
plished by means more effectual than fetters or the sword, 
namely, by the exile of all those who might have kept alive the 
feeling of nationality, and lent to it the support of intellect 
or fortune. Happily, there were among the exiles many who 
not merely deplored this terrible catastrophe as an accident, 
but regarded it as a merited chastisement. 'These men found ~ 
hearers whom misfortune had prepared to listen, and zealous 
disciples, who carried on after them the regenerative work of 
the ancient prophets. Thus favoured by circumstances, ap- 
parently so unpropitious, ideas took root and bore fruit, on 
the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, which had found in 
Zion a barren and ungrateful soil. While in the mother-country, 
the bulk of the nation, deprived of its leaders, lived only to 
repair the material ravages of war, and were in danger of be- 
coming confounded with the strange colonies newly introduced, 
alittle baud of chosen men were preparing in exile for a second 
conquest of Canaan, more sure and more glorious than the first, — 
since it was to be won by spiritual weapons. 

This restoration, destined to preserve the double patrimony 
of Israel, its soil and its faith, and thus to give new life to its 
hopes, is especially remarkable for the deep and complete revo- 
lution it wrought in the mind of the nation, and the condi- 
tions of its existence. It is obvious that the Jews,as we know 
them in our day, and as we see them in the pictures drawn by 
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the contemporaries of Jesus Christ, are a people altogether 
different from that to which the old prophets addressed them- 
selves. The very name they bear is new, and represents a 
political and ecclesiastical nationality other than that of the 
comrades in arms of Joshua and David. The ancient people 
of Israel, composed of a large number of rival tribes, impa- 
tient of a central and organized government, had no bond of 
unity but the memory of a common origin—which could not 
restrain them from fratricidal wars—and the heritage of a 
remote revelation, against the laws of which they were in a 
state of permanent rebellion, and which was enforced only by 
the voice of preachers who could rarely gain attention. The 
principles of religion and morality promulgated by these 
teachers could only slowly and painfully permeate the masses. 
The imprudently warlike temper of the princes, and the exer- 
cise of a despotic government so much the more ill-judged 
that it was weak in self-defence, constantly counterbalanced 
civilizing influences, and long prevented the nation from 
casting off the rude manners of the desert, and rising above 
a religious syncretism bordering on polytheism. 

All this was changed. A new nationality, religious rather 
than political in its origin and mode of existence, planted 
itself in Judah after the exile, and from that centre extended, 
insensibly and in a widening circle, the influence of its peculiar 
genius. No history is more remarkable than that of this 
nationality. Born amid the ruined heaps of a city visited 
with the curse of heaven; passing its childhood in the narrow 
limits of a colony where it had to wrestle for bare life with 
famine, with brigands, and the wild beasts of the desert; in its 
manhood, founding model institutions, cultivating successfully 
science and the sacred arts, and even planting again for a 
moment within its walls the tree of liberty, watered with the 
blood of its children; finally dragging out a decrepit existence, 
in exile’ for generation after generation. The psychological 
interest attaching to this history is very great. It gives us 
the key to more than one phenomenon which we witness in 
our own day; without it, the books of the apostles and the 
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facts which they relate remain in great part incomprehensible. 
Nevertheless, it is a history not yet written. The difficulties 
attending its early stages are not easily surmounted. It is not 
to be found complete and ready for use in any contemporary 
narratives. More than common acuteness is required in dis- 
covering the scattered materials, much patient labour in putting 
them together, more still in following out the organic evolu- 
tions of the nation’s life. At the time when historical infor- 
mation is again full—the time of the Romans and of the 
apostles,—we find among the Jews a number of institutions, 
relations, parties, ideas, customs, of the origin of which we 
have no record, and which belong indubitably to that obscure 
period which we might call the middle ages of sacred history. 
The task of the historian is to trace these institutions back to 
the germs, deposited in former times in the nation, which, 
developed into life during the painful travail of its new birth, 
have been fostered and strengthened under Divine protection, 
by the indefatigable labour of ten generations. 

This is not the place to narrate that history in all its de- 
tails. It lies too remote from the prineipal subject of our 
work to permit of our devoting to it any extended space. We 
shall do no more than describe the general phases of the revo- 
lution to which we have alluded, especially in their more 
direct relation to the facts which we shall have presently to 
study. Itis not the outward framework of events which we 
purpose to trace in this. rapid sketch. We may suppose our 
readers to be familiar with the facts relating to the successive 
return of an increasing number of Judeeans, with their position 
among their brethren in Palestine, both well and ill disposed 
towards them, with the names of their chief legislators, with 
their social and political condition, their hopes, their failures 
and successes, and other cognate details to be found in books 
accessible to all. Our aim will be to bring out the spirit of 
these facts, to show their bearing and effects, and thus to 
connect them with the events and ideas which will claim our 
particular attention in the sequel of this narrative. 

It is the more important to form a just idea of the causes, 
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and of the nature of the change indicated, because a super- 
ficial estimate of its most striking phenomena has given 
currency to an unfounded prejudice, by which the observer is 
very likely to be misled. We read in many books, some of 
them very estimable, that the Jews during the exile under- 
went a complete metamorphosis through the influence of 
Babylonian and Persian civilization, that they adopted the 
ideas of the foreigner, even. in religious matters, and lost the 
very language of their fathers ina new idiom. Such an ex- 
planation of the characteristic.traits of Judaism after the exile 
is utterly false and inexact. The ruling feature of that 
Judaism was, on 'the contrary, strong and steady attachment 
to its national traditions, a religious patriotism ever tending 
to greater exclusiveness. - This is, in brief, the true key to the 
spirit of restored Israel. 

In their enforced exile, the men whose hearts still clung to 
their country, and who, no doubt, belonged for the most part 
to the theocratic party, had leisure to reflect upon the causes 
of the catastrophe which they had vainly striven to avert. 
Freed for the time from all active concern about public 
matters, they could meditate, and calculate the means of 
existence for a small nation like theirs, independently of all 
outward and local considerations. This they were the more 
likely to do, because the prospect of a return of fortune formed 
part of their deepest and firmest faith. Drawn together by a 
common calamity, and by a fellowship of hopes and regrets, 
these men formed the nucleus of a patriotic party, full of 
energy and noble feeling. With some, this patriotism, which 
was essentially religious in its origin and tendency, rose to 
prophetic enthusiasm, and fostered the hope of a glorious 
restoration, which their ardent imagination delighted to 
invest with ideal, colours. Others, not less earnest, but with 
minds of a different mould, calmly studied the forms which 
the future society must assume, to assure its peace and in- 
dependence. Their faith was the same as that which had 
been preached to their fathers; but they had learned their 
methods of government in that school of misfortune to which 
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their successors were subsequently indebted for so many salu- 
tary lessons. 

The signal of return was given for the first time fifty years 
after the destruction of the temple. A small and poor colony 
established itself upon the ruins. Its means were so limited, 
and the obstacles it encountered so powerful, that a whole cen- 
tury passed before the new society gained any permanent hold, 
or could exert any spiritual influence around. But it had some 
decided advantages which the tenacious and vigorous spirit of 
its leaders turned to marvellous account. The nucleus of the 
colony was composed, in a very remarkable proportion, of 
families of priests, among whom the spirit of caste and hier- 
archical discipline had already a strong hold, or was easily 
established. The civil authorities did not interfere at all with 
the affairs of the colonists, whose poverty made them inoffen- . 
sive. This very poverty, the absence of any affluent, privi- 
leged, or military class which would have given predominance 
to material interests, favoured the progress of thought and of 
theocratic institutions. It must not be forgotten that the new 
order of things was designed provisionally for a city still in 
great part in ruins ; that the laws framed at first for a territory 
of a few square leagues, were easily put in force. The leaders, 
with prudent reserve, made no attempt to extend too rapidly 
the circle of their influence, lest it should be compromised, on 
ground not yet prepared to receive it; they preferred to con- 
solidate their legislation in a sphere less brilliant but more 
readily moulded. The exile corresponds in the history of the 
Israelitish people, with that epoch in the life of man when, after 
many storms, and tumults, and sorrowful wanderings, he passes 
from the glowing illusions of youth to the calm maturity of 
manhood ; he loses some of his enthusiasm for a noble cause, 
and the fire of passion, but he gains in the transition strength 
of moral nature and perseverance of will—a gain far outweigh- 
ing the loss. , 

It is not difficult to:recognize the spirit which animated the 
young republic, and inspired the laws by which it was to be 
governed. The Mosaic ideas, so constantly urged and so coldly 
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received during the whole prophetic era, were henceforward 
accepted in their entirety. Absolute monotheism, with all its 
results, was now a fact established in the religious conscience 
of the nation. The theoracy was the more readily accepted as 
the natural form of government, that there was now no other 
national power to dispute its rights, and that the narrow- 
ness of the territory and the small number of inhabitants 
rendered its application simple and easy. It was consistent 
with that species of autonomy which the Persian adminis- 
tration established or tolerated in the provinces of its vast 
empire. Nor were the maxims of the prophets forgotten in 
other relations no less important. In reviving the old beliefs, 
and surrounding them with a social organization such as they 
had never before been able to create, men were not likely to 
forget the promises assured to. them. The very fulfilment of 
the terrible menaces of Jehovah had given so strong a pledge 
of His faithfulness, that the new Israel would cling the more 
closely to the promise of good. The more heavily His hand 
had weighed upon Israel in the past, the more brilliant seemed 
the aureola of future blessedness and glory. 

A wide field of activity was thus opened to the intelligent 
leaders, who directed the republic of the Jews during the first 
century after the exile. Political society was to them almost 
a tabula rasa ready to receive their creative fiats. Profit- 
ing by existing laws and traditions, and still more by the 
lessons of their own experience, they sought first to form the 
people they ‘governed into a perfectly homogeneous body, al-— 
lowing no access to any element which might disturb the 
legal order, and the social and religious rule they designed to 
establish. They began by pursuing a system of exclusion 
towards those of their own nation who had remained in the 
country, and whose monotheism had become doubtful, or 
who had formed alliances of blood with the foreign settlers. 
Mixed marriages—so common in the East—were strictly for- 
bidden or forcibly broken. The centralization of. worship, 
vainly attempted before, was easily established now that 
the whole State consisted of one city and its suburbs. For 
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the future, whoever would be an Israelite indeed, and share 
in the blessings promised to the children of Abraham, must 
worship and offer sacrifices at Jerusalem. That which had 
been at first a desperate expedient of monotheism fighting for 
existence, became the most effective governmental maxim of a 
policy which believed itself eternal, and knew no temporizing. 
The one sanctuary was placed in the charge of a priesthood 
interested in its preservation and glory. From the Levitical 
caste, a small number of privileged families were chosen for the 
most honourable offices of the priesthood, so that the interests 
_ of the hierarchy might be made the more secure. The whole 
caste had beside a monarchical organization, so much the more 
powerful that it was the only authority of the kind in the 
little state. A fixed revenue raised the priest above want. 
The worship, regulated in its minute details, attested subse- 
quently by its growing splendour the progressive extension of 
its influence, and the augmentation of the number of the 
faithful. 

Wise laws regulated also the civil relations. These were 
calculated, not for a great nation spread over a wide territory, 
but for a concentrated and small population. Regard for 
landed property was the basis of this legislation; the rights of 
hereditary possession and of transfer were determined with a 
view to preserve the patrimony of the family, the intention 
being to provide against pauperism. In theory, these laws 
were ably conceived, but experience in this as in other cases 
soon showed the impossibility of regulating the fortune of 
individuals by agrarian systems. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that these laws, which we need not now enumerate, were 
adapted for a society possessing communal self-government, 
but not political independence ; they did not comprehend the 
higher administration. The legislator laboured, not for a body 
politic, but for an ecclesiastical community. All he had to do 
was to assure to this community its peculiar character, for in 
this lay the pledge of the future. The execution of this idea, 
which was perceived with the eye of genius, and pursued with 
the energy of heroism, renders striking testimony to these 
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men, most of them unknown; who succeeded at length in 
realizing the thought of Moses, and crowning the work of the 
prophets. They did their work, no doubt, according to the 
spirit of their time, and the measure of their circumstances ; 
their efforts were not consecrated by the sacred and sublime 
inspiration of their great models ; but, on the other hand, they 
had the habit of acting, practical aptitude, and the privilege of 
a more immediate success. 

The result achieved is no less admirable than the efforts 
which led to it. The struggle with poverty, the deplorable 
scarcity of all material resources, was very exhausting to the 
young state, and often threatened its infant life. But the 
moral force of its leaders and people triumphed over all 
obstacles. From time to time succours arrived, especially new 
colonies of Israelites emigrating from the interior of the empire. 
The new comers were never numerous enough to supersede 
their predecessors, but were, on the contrary, easily absorbed 
by them, and readily imbibed the national spirit and religion, 
which it was of such moment to preserve intact. This amal- 
gamation was accomplished with the less difficulty since the 
members of the little community, whatever the date of their 
settlement in Palestine, belonged almost exclusively to the 
ancient tribe or kingdom of Judah—that is to say, to a 
population among whom the family traditions had been chiefly 
formed under the influence of the prophetic teaching. This 
circumstance led finally to the adoption of the names Judah, 
Judaism, Jews, to designate the Israelitish nationality, as it 
was constituted at Jerusalem after the return from the exile. 

This nationality, however, with the broad views of the 
future peculiar to it, was not to restrict its beneficial influence 
within so narrow a sphere. The sphere widened, but the name 
was retained, as a monument destined to preserve the memory 
of those who had laid a second time the foundations of the 
nation and of its sanctuary. Neighbouring countries soon 
turned their eyes to that sanctuary. All who had belonged to 
the ancient kingdom of Judah rallied to the metropolis; the 
numerous Israelites scattered to the east of the Jordan, on the 
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borders of the desert, or in the valleys of Lebanon, hastened 
thither, so soon as the fame of the restored temple reached 
their ears. Only the population of the ancient kingdom of | 
Ephraim kept apart, whether repelled by the suspicion with 
which they had been. at first treated, or still retaining the old 
antagonism which had separated that tribe from Judah through 
so many centuries, and the rancour of which outlived every revo- 
lution. The Samaritans—for thus they will be henceforward 
called—formed a separate religious community, never able to 
hold its own against its neighbours, but maintaining until this 
day a miserable existence, and ever cherishing the memory of 
its ancient heroes, and its faith in the blessing of Joseph. In 
all other directions, the torch kindled at the altar in Jerusalem 
flung a widening radiance, and the law which reigned undis- 
puted within the walls of the holy city, had soon nothing to. 
fear but that the growing number of its disciples, or their 
removal from the centre of government, should enfeeble its 
power. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE SYNAGOGUE. 


THE best and most salutary result of this new order of things 
was the national education of the people. This arose gradually 
out of the public and periodical reading of the law appointed 
by the heads of the little colony at Jerusalem; but it soon 
took the form of regular religious assemblies. The institution of 
the synagogues was the complement, or we should rather say 
the indispensable counterpoise, of the centralization of worship, 
strictly so called, or of the restriction of the sacrifices to one 
locality. By this institution, the religious wants of the people 
found frequent and suitable satisfaction. The weekly holiday 
was thus employed nobly and usefully, and the hours of edifi- 
cation common to the whole people, strengthened in them 
the feeling of national unity, no less than did the great days of 
pilgrimage and sacrifice, which assembled them from time to 
time in one place. The instruction was given methodically ; 
it was based upon the law, the whole of which was read in 
the hearing of the people during the course of the year. In 
connection with the reading, homiletic exhortations were 
delivered, derived in part, no doubt, from the writings of the 
ancient prophets. Subsequently, portions of these writings 
were also read. But the most abundant source of teaching 
and edification was history. The pious traditions concerning 
the patriarchs, which had come down from earlier ages, soon 
became familiar to the people, and formed the common bond of 
all. The early history thus passing from mouth to mouth 
would very naturally receive additions, which, in their turn, 
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might be handed down from generation to generation before 
assuming a written form. The story of the patriarchs was 
followed by that of the bondage in Egypt, of the deliverance 
by Moses, the miracles in the desert, and finally of the conquest 
of the promised land, with which closed the cycle of that 
glorious and sacred epopeia, which the whole world knew by 
heart. The history appeared always closely associated with 
the legislation, as may still be seen from the simple reading of 
the books which bear the name of Mosesand Joshua. History 
was thus raised to the level of legal authority, and the law, in 
its turn, linked to such histories, was brought closer home to 
the people. The later periods of the life of Israel were not 
made so prominently the subject of popular teaching. Still 
a series of names and of facts was handed down, connected 
by a method as simple as instructive, and calculated to make an 
impression on the mind by its monotony, without overburden- 
ing the memory. 

With such an organization, the Israelitish people could accept 
and acquiesce in that centralization of the priestly worship, 
which had been so repugnant to its forefathers, and which 
legislators had in vain attempted to enforce. On this system, 
the mass of the Neo-Judaic population soon reached a degree 
of religious civilization and of purity in spiritual and moral 
ideas, to which the prophets had failed to lead their ancestors, 
and by which they left far behind all contemporary nations, 
This same organization was moreover so elastic, and cast its 
roots so deeply into the life of the nation, that wherever Jews 
were gathered in any number, the synagogue soon became their 
centre, and at the same time a fresh pledge of the continuance 
of the new institution. Every branch of the great family, . 
however insignificant, was thus provided with the means of 
receiving nourishment from the same sap which sustained 
and strengthened the life of the whole. In every part of the 
world, however remote from the centre, the men who felt 
themselves called to such a work, found the opportunity to do 
their part in supplying the great needs of public education. 

We are thus brought to notice a fact equally curious and 
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important in its influence on the ulterior development of 
Judaism. As this activity in teaching gained favour, and the 
disposition to form the minds and conduct of the people by 
preaching and the study of the law became preponderant, 
a result manifested itself not at all contemplated by the 
restorers of the Jewish community, and of which we should 
vainly seek any trace in the letter of the law which served 
them as a guide. In proportion as Judaism, thus organized, 
became consolidated, the sacerdotal hierarchy declined. The 
dignity and influence of the priesthood were confined to 
Jerusalem, since its functions were performed there alone. If 
its members settled in any other spot, it must be for some end 
apart from their proper office. The place of the priest was by 
the altar. In the synagogue, every man of talent sufficiently 
well informed was on a par with him. It even appears that 
the priests were not for the most part men of calibre to bear 
favourably this competition. Theology and jurisprudence— 
twin sciences among the Jews, or more properly forming only 
one scilence—were not restricted to the Levitical caste. In the 
capital, and in the daily exercise of their office, the position of 
the priests might be materially very good, but they sank into 
comparative insignificance in the presence and under the 
spiritual influence of a number of men highly endowed, full 
of ardour for sacred studies, and finding abundant scope for 
their talents in the numerous synagogues of a large city. The 
written law, sufficing for all needs—at least after its definitive 
promulgation in the age of Ezra and Nehemiah—did away with 
the necessity for oracles, or mysterious revelations communi- 
eated through the priests. The sphere of public life was still 
very limited, and no great questions were likely to arise, for 
the solution of which recourse must be had to expedients of 
this nature. The letter, rigid and inflexible as it always is, 
since it met the spirit of the age, took the place of every other 
power. Even the genius of the individual leader, which had 
occupied so distinguished a part in the preceding period, 
gave place to the regular order of law. History itself 
came to a pause, congealed between the high banks of its 
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narrow bed; for a people without political importance, living 
in quiet obedience to its own laws, has no history. It was 
inevitable that the priestly power should fade insensibly in 
presence of this ideal and impalpable power of the letter. The 
important personages in the community, after a little while, 
were no longer the priests, whose business was simply to slay 
animals, and preside over ceremonies which by their repetition 
lost significance and interest. The leading spirits were the 
teachers of the law, or, as we should call them in our day, the 
theologians and jurisconsults, the representatives of learning 
and study. These rose insensibly to the first rank. Their 
decisions, constantly multiplying, were transmitted orally in 
the schools from one generation to another, and passed from 
theory into practice, by the application which the judges made 
of them in their decrees. The class of doctors soon out- 
weighed in the social scale the priestly caste. Many of the - 
laws passed in favour of the latter remained inoperative, or 
soon fell into desuetude. Other laws, framed with a view to 
a very limited geographical sphere, lost their force as the 
horizon of the nation widened. The Jewish people, with its 
cosmopolitan tendencies, could not fail to outgrow a legislation 
which had imposed upon every Israelite, as a duty, to present 
himself three times in the year before the altar of the temple 
at Jerusalem. Thus the priestly caste, which at the time of 
the restoration had organized with a firm and strong hand 
the foundations of a nationality never thenceforth to be 
destroyed, was fain to retire from the direction of its own 
glorious work, and to surrender it to other powers, less fettered 
by an inflexible form. The synagogue was destined to super- 
sede the temple. The Levitical priesthood finally disappeared 
without a trace, and still Judaism stood firm, having lost 
nothing of its vital energy. 

We shall not here enter upon other details to account for 
the remarkable historical phenomenon, sufficiently explained 
by that which has been already said, of the Jewish remnant 
retaining its nationality in spite of all foreign influences tend- 
ing to destroy it—influences which in other cases had most 
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completely answered their end. Whatever judgment may 
be formed of the fact itself, there can be no doubt that, to 
the synagogue more than to any other cause, it owes its origin. 
For all the other causes which we may cite as concurring to 
produce this phenomenon, are closely connected with, those on 
which we have already dwelt. We may point to circumcision, 
a custom of the utmost importance in this aspect, both on 
account of the ridicule which was entailed on the Jews by its 
observance, and of the religious convictions and superstitious 
prejudices associated with it. Wemay mention the cosmopoli- 
tanism of the Jewish people, by which they were so strikingly 
distinguished from all other nations; the ancient world shows 
no other instance in which an ideal-and religious fatherland 
met the needs of a numerous nation, and stood it in stead 
of an actual and civic patrimony. We may mention the state 
of dependence and oppression under which the capital groaned, 
and which kept awake the hatred to the foreigner. This 
galling and often intolerable yoke constantly had the effect 
of dispersing the inhabitants of Palestine, and driving them 
—sometimes by force, sometimes by their own choice—to a 
distance from the land cultivated by their fathers. Losing by 
degrees the taste. for agriculture, they finally threw themselves 
heart and soul into purely commercial operations, which pro- 
cured them, more personal wealth, and fostered energy of action. 
and independence of character, but which at the same time ex-. 
cited against them the prejudices of the lower classes. Time. 
does not allow us to pursue the practical operation of all these 
causes. We have'sufficiently established the main fact, that 
of the birth and development of Judaism—that 1s, of a religion 
and a nationality, widely differing from the religious and 
political spirit of the ancient Israelites, as this 1s embodied in 
their sacred books; we have seen the religious polity striking 
home to the conscience of the people, and giving it strength 
and stability ; we have now to see to what new evolutions of 
the national spirit it ultimately led. 

We have observed that Judaism was formed in an extremely: 
limited sphere and on the simplest premises. Its special and 
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peculiar features it had acquired by its isolation from the rest 
of the world; it intended to preserve them by the same 
means. But such an isolation became impossible as a con- 
tinuance; political conditions did not permit it, and the | 
cosmopolitanism, which was the natural result of those con- 
ditions, finally broke down the barriers raised with so much 
care. Influences from without began to make themselves felt 
in that society, long forgotten by the world and forgetful of it. 
New ideas arose antagonistic to the old. Philosophical prin- 
ciples, social theories, habits of life—all were, if not called in 
question, at least brought face to face with new principles, 
theories, habits, and thus became the subject of inquiry and 
conflicting opinion. This process rarely ended in apostasy ; 
on the contrary, it often resulted in a more determined clinging 
to old traditions, but sometimes it also led to various modifi- 
cations more important than they at first appeared. For in 
every conflict, moral as well as physical, there is expenditure of 
force as well as increase by its exercise, and if the opposition 
became stronger in one portion of the nation, another yielded 
to the ascendancy of the new principle. 

There was yet another germ of change in the religious 
beliefs which formed the basis and the strength of Judaism. 
During ten centuries, those beliefs, defended, preached, 
cherished by a succession of noble spirits, but little relished 
by the masses, had been compelled to maintain a constant 
struggle for their own existence, against all human weaknesses, 
mental‘and moral. Now that they had prevailed so as to gain 
a durable and decisive hold over the minds of men, they could 
not at once abjure the vital.power which had secured their 
final triumph ; they could not cease to supply food for reflection 
and study, which had so successfully developed them hitherto. 
Their intrinsic value and unexhausted wealth could not fail 
still to.attract, and stimulate to exercise, minds peculiarly dis- 
posed to analysis. But such a process of thought ever contains, 
as we know, the germ of divisions ; it gives birth to opinions, 
and these bear the stamp of certain individualities, determined 
by.a thousand circumstances which elude-the law. of-uniformity. 
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From all these elements there were developed by degrees 
the various tendencies, in the origin and conflict of which 
consists the interest of the history of Judaism. Theoretically, 
no doubt, there is no such thing as a period of pause and 
stagnation in the history of a nation, especially when it has 
not yet reached the stage of decrepitude ; nevertheless we think 
we may fairly designate the period between the restoration of 
the Jewish community under the laws promulgated by Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and the more general dispersion of the people,— 
that is, between Xerxes and the first Ptolemies,—as an age, not 
without life, but without any apparent or convulsive move- 
ment; a period of repose, during which the religious nationality 
of the Jews had the leisure necessary to fortify itself within 
its natural limits, and the time to organize itself upon a basis 
sufficiently broad to admit of its extending itself yet more widely, 
as it awoke to a fuller comprehension of its own nature and 
mission, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PHARISAISM. 


WE have, unhappily, no written record of this transition period. 
But by the first faint ight that falls upon the history after an 
age of darkness, the traces of incipient division are already 
visible. We at once discover unmistakable indications of © 
opposing tendencies, which in their operation will either exag- 
gerate, modify, or undermine the principles out of which they 
arose. 

There is no great difficulty in comprehending these various 
tendeneies in their leading features and mutual relations, pro- 
vided they are traced at the outset to their true origin, and are 
not regarded from a false point of view. Unhappily, many of 
them have often been so regarded, especially some, the name of 
which has become very familiar from its frequent recurrence in 
the New Testament, and which, by that very fact, have been 
peculiarly exposed to the misrepresentations of tradition and 
prejudice. For example, frequent mention is made in our con- 
temporary literature of Jewish sects, though no designation 
could be more ill chosen, to characterize the principal parties 
which we shall have to pass in review. For the very term 
sect implies schism, and supposes the existence of some social 
organization or religious theory which the sectary abandons, 
but which continues to exist none the less after his secession.* 
This definition is absolutely inapplicable to most of the relations 
which will come under our notice. We shall not pause here 


* They were not “‘ sects,” but “‘parties,” as we speak of the Evangelical 
“party,” and the Ritualistic ‘‘ party,” in the English Church.—Ep, 
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to refute erroneous opinions; we shall leave our representation 
of men and things in their true order, to correct by implication 
current errors. 

We shall first turn our attention to that party which de- 
voted itself especially to the continuance of the national work, 
by consolidating it and carrying out all its legitimate conse- 
quences. Among the principles of Judaism, the relative and 
practical value of which might become matter of question, it 
cuarded jealously that of the separateness of Israel from all 
pagan nations. This principle was based upon and upheld by 
the same idea of the theocracy, which had formed the basis of 
prophetic teaching. This isolation, once the most powerful 
instrument in creating the nationality, seemed now the surest 
means of preserving it intact, and became the goal of all the 
efforts made by men among whom the old traditions had lost 
nothing of their prestige. But this same principle led them 
into exaggeration in yet another direction. They affected 
extraordinary rigour in the performance of the rites designed 
to ensure Levitical purity, and’in the end went so far as to 
consider themselves defiled by contact even with other Jews, 
who, while faithful to the law, were not as rigorous as them- 
selves in ritual observances. Hence, doubtless, arose the name 
by which they were known—Pharisees, or the “Separated.” 
It is easy to understand how, being once thus distinguished 
from the mass, whether in public opinion or in their own, 
they would naturally draw closer and closer together, form a 
more compact and united body, and soon extend the same 
solidarity to principles on which they had not at first held 
any distinctive views. Thus the elders tell us that they 
preached the doctrine of determinism, or of the dependence of 
the human will in relation to that of God, and that they recog- 
nized the existence of angels and spirits, and their connection 
with the destinies of men. It wouid be erroneous, however, 
to regard details of this nature as exhibiting the true cha- 
racteristics of the party.* We shall do more wisely to lay 


* But there is a vital relation between these details and the funda- 
mental idea of the party.—Ep, 
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stress only. on that which was essential and fundamental in its 
tenets and practice.. 

Politically, the Pharisees were champions of the national 
independence, and were ever ready to strike a blow for liberty 
when a favourable occasion offered. As religious men, they 
were firmly attached to the faith of their fathers, and in especial 
to the hopes of the theocracy. They devoted themselves 
assiduously to give effect to the means of. national education 
created by their predecessors, and laboured especially to annex 
to the popular teaching given in the synagogue, the scientific 
instruction of the school, by which the masses might be ren- 
dered more pliant to. control, more thoughtful, and better pre- 
pared to meet and co-operate in the great crises of the future.* 
By the discipline of the schools, a bond of solidarity was 
established among them as to their traditionary principles, and 
they gained in influence without losing the means of keeping 
pace with the requirements of the age. For while they held 
the letter of the law as inviolably sacred, and invariably made 
it the basis of all their decisions, they understood how, by the 
arts of exegesis which they assiduously studied, to derive from it 
such rules and applications as might be called for, whether in the 
social relations of life, or in the theoretical studies of the school. 

In politics they were therefore what we should call patriots, 
while in religious matters we should class them as.orthodox. 
In these two relations they manifested very commendable 
qualities, with the corresponding defects. Far from being mere 
theorists, satisfied with the possession of a system more or less 
complete, they formed a very active party, and took a deep 
interest in every phase of the national.life. Nothing can be 
more incorrect, therefore, than to describe them as a sect. If 
their theories did not always immediately assume a practical 
form, the fault certainly was not with them. 

In the political struggles of their nation they were ever 
ready to sacrifice fortune and life, when an insurrection pre- 
sented any chance of success. From their. ranks came forth 


* On Jewish Schools see a.very interesting article on Education by Dr. 
Ginsburg, in Kitto’s Biblic. Cyclo. (Alexander’s edition),—Ep. 
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the heroic phalanx of the Maccabees and their adherents, who 
struck at the heart of the power of the Seleucides, and once 
more unfurled the banner of freedom from the walls of Zion. 
Subsequently, when their former leaders had become kings, and 
when dynastic interests prevailed over those of the republican 
theocracy, it was the.Pharisees who offered so determined and 
desperate a resistance to these descendants of the liberators. 
Then once again they lent them their support, when their 
name might serve asa centre around which to rally the people 
in opposition to the foreign oppressor. They were the cause 
of perpetual embarrassment and difficulty to. the government 
and policy of. Herod; it was they who had the audacity con- 
stantly to harass the Roman Colossus, and who never recoiled 
when he raised his mailed. hand to crush them. Everywhere 
and always, they held that the first condition of realizing 
the brilliant hopes based upon their religious faith, was the 
securing and assuring the national independence. The sin- 
cerity of their convictions is attested by the unwavering con- 
stancy with which they were held; and results, lasting through 
more than twenty centuries even to the present day, prove the 
power and persistency of their efforts. But the imadequacy 
of their material and political resources to cope with those 
of the pagan powers, at length changed their opposition 
into the resistance of desperation, and filled the hearts of the 
people with bitterness and blind passions. These passions 
deepened the gulf dividing the Jews from all other nations, 
and without bringing any advantage to the good cause, raised 
difficulties and dangers in its way, wherever the hostility thus 
challenged found an opportunity of manifesting itself. Under 
these influences, the feeling of nationality gradually became 
political fanaticism, and engaged the people in incessant con- 
tests, provoked by an instinctive antipathy to the foreigner 
which no considerations of prudence could quell. The political 
dissolution of the country was. in part thus hastened ; but 
even this catastrophe redounded in a manner to the glory of 
Pharisaism. For if, alone of all ancient communities, Judaism 
was able to survive such a crushing calamity, it was a proof 
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that no other nationality was founded on a basis so firm and 
so independent of any political form whatever. 

The religious tendencies of this party led it in the same way 
first into exaggerations and then into errors more lamentable 
still. Their faithful attachment to the principles and tyra- 
ditions of their forerunners, combined with the exclusively 
dialectic spirit of the Jewish schools, led the Pharisees into 
studies of petty detail altogether barren of profit. Their 
superstitious regard for the letter did not prevent their de- 
voting themselves to the most arbitrary exegesis that can be 
imagined, and extorting from the text visionary prognosties of 
the future, and ritual and ascetic regulations of the utmost 
minuteness. It was the unhappy fate of this party generally— 
worthy of esteem asin many other respects it was—to witness 
the drying up, in great measure by their own fault,* of that . 
fountain of noble inspirations which had in the early days when 
Judaism was as yet unborn, produced so many marvellous 
results. Its divine breath no longer animated its members, 
and when their practical activity found itself restricted, they 
began to expend what remained of their intellectual life in 
those hollow forms and minute observances which have been 
the most inalienable apanage of the Jewish people. This last 
tendency of the spiritual activity of the Pharisees to multiply 
forms without any inner and organic life—like those fossils 
which outlast all the revolutions of the globe—had another 
effect still more to be deplored. It could not but weaken and 
corrupt the ethical essence of Judaism, the most precious heri- 
tage derived from the prophets. Ata period considerably more 
remote than this, collections-of moral aphorisms (which have 
come down to «us,-some of them associated with very ancient 
names) show that already, side by side with the manly and 


* That divine inspiration required a special susceptibility in those who 
received it is certain; but is it equally certain that the cessation of pro- 
phecy four hundred years before Christ was the effect of the Pharisaic 
spirit? The religious life of the Jewish people had been in a far worse 
condition in earlier ages than it was during the first hundred years after 
the return from the exile.—Ep. 
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severe beauty of Jewish morality, there was the complete 
and characteristic absence of tender feeling, of heart-life, and a 
very decided tendency to follow the guidance of self-interest. 
Asceticism, and still more casuistry —that canker of all morality 
—began to colour the morality of the Pharisees, and if, under 
such influences, virtue and generous sentiments were yet pro- 
pagated and exhibited in the life——and in view of the many 
noble characters made known to us in their history we are 
far from saying this was not the:case,—the school at least did 
all in its power to foster in the people an utterly wrong esti- 
mate of the relative importance of the substance and the form. 

We cannot leave this subject without calling the attention 
of our readers to a circumstance extremely important in the 
history of Judaism, and which on the first view appears to be 
in open contradiction of that-which we have just said. We 
refer to the doctrine of the resurrection. It is a fact admitted 
in our day by all unprejudiced exegetes, and which should 
never have been denied, that this doctrine was never taught 
by the prophets previous to the exile, especially in any close 
association with the idea of a future reward. But it is a fact 
as indubitably established, that at the time of the appearing of 
Christ these two ideas formed an integral part of the popular 
beliefs among the Jews, and that the Pharisaic party had 
notably made this one of the principal points of its teaching. 
From these two facts, critics were at one time disposed to 
derive the theory, that the Jews had become acquainted with 
these doctrines during the exile,and more particularly through 
their contact with Parseeism, or the religion of Zoroaster; and 
that they had appropriated them with some modifications of 
slight essential importance. It did not occur to the supporters 
of this theory, that it must involve one ef two admissions— 
either that the Pharisees were unaware of this foreign origin 
of the doctrine, or that they were not sufficiently strong to 
oppose the intrusion of so potent and practical an idea. But 
these explanations appear to us inadmissible. We hold that 
the natural and progressive development of Messianic hopes 
would lead in the end to such a doctrine of the resurrection 
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as we find in the later history of the Jews—a doctrine ever 
closely associated in their minds with those very hopes. Those 
hopes were always, as we know, the palladium of the theocratic 
party, and would naturally be so also in the case of the suc- 
cessors of that party, the Pharisees. The justness of our ex- 
planation is supported by the fact that, among the Jews, the 
resurrection appears always as the direct means, the necessary 
condition of the foundation of the Messianic: kingdom upon 
earth. In support of the other theory, the fact has been 
urged that the devil of Jewish theology bears a close resem- 
blance to Ahriman. But the utmost that can be conceded on 
this point is, that some foreign elements became blended with 
the substance of the national belief as gathered from history. 
The resemblance is indeed rather a matter of modern specu- 
lation than of popular and. primitive belief. We may add that 
the Pharisaic party, in taking under its patronage the ideas of 
which we have been speaking, gave an important impetus to 
the religion of the prophets, and rendered an immense service 
first to Judaism itself, and then to humanity at large. For it 
is easy to comprehend that Gospel preaching, if it had had to 
address itself to a people destitute of any religious conception 
of the future, would have been ineffectual or impossible. It 
must also be remarked that the Pharisaic party laid no claim 
to the glory of invention or discovery, but that, true to its 
principles, it proclaimed the doctrine in question as that which 
in truth it was, the natural and necessary consequence of the 
traditional teachings which had descended from age to age 
from the days of Moses. 

Our conclusion, then, in brief is.this: that in. the hands of 
the Pharisees Judaism finally become petrified, and has 
attained to the immortality of the mummy only through the 
possession of other and more noble elements, which do not 
belong exclusively to any one nationality. This judgment of 
ours is based provisionally on a general estimate of men and 
things. It will find more exact expression when we come to 
place in juxtaposition the principle of Pharisaism and that of 
the Gospel. Here we have been seeking to take a historical 
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view of that which will presently have to be judged from 
the standpoint of religion and Christianity, or rather that 
which has already for eighteen centuries been judged by a 
sentence against which there is no appeal. The judgment of 
history can only be fairly pronounced. from a contemporary 
point of view, and. being thus purely relative, it may differ 
from that arrived at by a consideration.of principles, without 
being therefore in itself false. Thus the apostle Paul, Christian 
as he was, could still continue to boast of having been once 
a Pharisee, and even a little of being one still* Principles 
praiseworthy in theory, are no absolute preservative against 
practical errors, and a party ought not to be identified with 
the totality of its members, just as, on the other hand, enco- 
miums merited by individuals are not necessarily bestowed on 
the banner under which they serve. 

At all events, it is certain that the Pharisees were the 
creators and preservers of the Judaism of to-day, and by that 
very fact are the authors of a phenomenon unparalleled in 
history, the founders and organizers of a social and religious 
form which undoubtedly offers a broad field to the critic, 
which is perhaps one vast mistake, but which commands the 
admiration of the historian by its very vitality, and by the 
precious heritage which it once preserved in the midst of perils 
without number, till under the guidance of other and wiser 
hands that heritage ceased to be the majorat of one people, and 
became the patrimony of the whole human race. The Phari- 
sees have shared, it may be said in all respects, the fate of the 
Jesuits, that of seeing great merits obliterated by faults no 
less great, especially by an equivocal and unsound morality, 
and of having been in the end, and im spite of their decried 
name, the firmest supports of a Church the providential des- 
tinies of which are not yet fulfilled. 

Pharisaism is then the most powerful exponent of the ideas 
and tendencies which from the first were the vita] element 
of the new Judaic community, constituted at Jerusalem after 
the return from the exile. As is universally the case in human 


* Acts xxiii, 6; Gal. i. 14; Phil. iii, 5, etc. 
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affairs, it was the imperfect, defective, erroneous side of this 
Judaism which found fullest development. They were the 
principles more or less false, the forms more or less accidental, 
which finally became dominant, and assumed to be the sub- 
stance of Judaism, while the nobler elements, of which it con- 
tained a large proportion, stifled under such pressure, and 
fettered in their action, were obliged to free themselves and 
seek elsewhere and under other forms, their legitimate expres- 
sion. All that we shall be able to discover then of life and 
movement among the Jewish people, must be regarded as an 
organic reaction against Pharisaism, against its obstinate 
separatism, and its increasing barrenness—a reaction which we 
shall find varying greatly in its principles, and very unequal 
in its methods and in intrinsic importance. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SADDUCEEISM. 


THE influence most diametrically opposed to that of the 
Pharisees was Sadduceeism. This name, of doubtful origin, 
_ which may perhaps be simply a protest against the exclusive 
appropriation by the Pharisees of the right and honour of the 
Jewish name, designates a party still less understood and more 
falsely judged, if that be possible, than that of the Pharisees, 
and to which at any rate the name of sect is still more in- 
appropriate. Inits commencement, undoubtedly, Sadduceeism 
was nothing but a refusal to acquiesce in the extravagances 
of ritual and ascetic formalism ; it is not open to the faintest 
imputation of heresy. On the contrary, there would be more — 
reason for saying that in the outset, the Pharisees were the 
neologians. Their particular doctrines were additions made ~ 
to the law, while the Sadducees professed exclusive adherence 
to the law itself. This is the explanation we accept of their 
aversion to traditionalism, with its religious and ascetic de- 
mands, and of their rejection of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. But asa party, led on by the natural course of things 
to sustain a prolonged contest on the arena of public and 
social life, they also.in the end became involved in party 
politics, and assumed an attitude of hostility to the Pharisees 
on points which had at first been quite indifferent to them. Less 
popular with the people, they were more ready to acquiesce in the 
political relations with the foreigner which had been entailed 
by the national misfortunes, and they were rather disposed to 
live in peace with a world which could neither be conquered 
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nor absorbed. They even went so far as to inquire what good 
and profit that world might have to offer; they ceased to 
despise its pleasures or its wisdom, and finally were disposed 
to share with it an empire of which they could no longer 
hope for the monopoly. The ideas and forms of Judaism, as 
they had developed themselves during the first two centuries 
after the exile, were acknowledged and adopted by the Saddu- 
cees. They were distinguished from .the Pharisees primarily 
in this: that they did not seek, as did their rivals, to meet the 
successive and growing needs of civil society and philosophic 
thought, by purely national development. The principle 
adopted by the Pharisees tended to restrict the life of the 
people within more and more exclusive and narrow bounds, 
while the first condition of true progress, alike in the social 
and intellectual world, is free intercommunion and exchange. 
The Sadducees, on the other hand, acquiesced with tolerable 
complacence in the government of the foreigners, and in the 
sway exercised by them in the general sphere of civiliza- 
tion. To resist an influence daily becoming more powerful, 
they held to be both foolish and futile;—foolish, since if such 
resistance were successful, little would be gained in the end; 
futile, since with the means at their disposal, defeat would be 
certain and fatal in its effects. Under the Persian rule, this 
tendency was yet perhaps only in germ, and -had hardly ac- 
quired a-conscious existence, so that Nehemiah -could be at the 
same time a legislator of the Pharisees at Jerusalem, and a 
humble courtier at ‘Susa. But it manifested itself as a prin- 
ciple and a party maxim in the Macedonian period; finally, in 
the time of the Romans, the party became a power in the nation 
—a power which was constrained, however, to seek strength and — 
support beyond the nation itself, and among its foreign rulers, 
since it had no rooted hold of the masses, and was not upheld by 
the sympathies of the multitude. In truth, the Sadducees, who 
according to all appearance were in their origin a sort of sacer- 
dotal aristocracy, were never a popular party. The masses 
were more impressed by the -appearance of severer sanctity 
among the Pharisees, and instinctively hated those who courted 
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alliance with the foreigner. Thus the Sadducean party be- 
came ultimately a political coterie, and as such necessarily 
disappeared when, in consequence of the fall of Jerusalem, 
questions of government ceased to be agitated. It should be 
unreservedly admitted that politically they were wiser than 
the Pharisees, and that they are free from responsibility in the 
final catastrophe of the Jewish state. It ought to be acknow- 
ledged that they scorned to purchase by hypocrisy an influence 
over the populace which they could not gain by lawfully- 
merited affection. But it is nevertheless true that the majority 
of them, in seeking the friendship of the Greeks and Romans, 
and in serving the political ends of the foreigner, had in view 
their own personal advantage, and were almost as ready to 
sacrifice the religious as the civil interests of their nation. 

We repeat, then, the assertion we have already made, that 
the Sadducees are even more inaptly than the Pharisees 
described as a sect—that is, as a party bound together by some 
special theological or ecclesiastical system. We should be at a 
loss indeed to define exactly their doctrinal tenets. As the 
opponents of Pharisaic Judaism, they were characterized chiefly 
by a cold neutrality, and by the negations more or less 
emphatic with which they met the dogmatism of that party. 
But no school or -sect ean live by negations. Perhaps their 
most positive and characteristic feature, apart from the general 
principles of the Mosaic religion, was a certain predilection for 
foreion customs and ideas, a bias more or less strongly mani- 
fested according to the character and circumstances of the 
individuals, and asa general rule bearing less upon dogmas 
and theories than upon the forms of social life. If swe were 
engaged now upon a political history of the Jews, we should 
find it an easy task to point out the maxims which guided the 
Sadducees as a body. We might characterize them as the 
servile faction in the age of the war of independence waged 
against the domination of the Seleucides; later, under the 
Asmoneans, they appear as the political and dynastic party; 
and finally, in the fanatic and desperate insurrection against 
Roman.rule, they are the moderate section of the nation; but 
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these are not the characteristics of a sect. Such a designation 
is no more applicable to the Sadducees than to the Herodians 
—that is, to the Jews who had embraced the cause of the 
family of Herod, in opposition to the patriot and republican 
party. Nor does it concern us here to inquire to what extent 
the members of this party naturalized the vices as well as the 
arts and sciences of paganism; for such questions have no 
connection with a system of theology or philosophy. For 
our especial purpose, it will be enough to verify the important 
fact, that among the Sadducees the very basis of Judaism, the 
idea of the theocracy, was shaken, for the simple reason that 
that idea, both in prophetic and Pharisaic Mosaism, supposed a 
separateness of Israel from all other nations, incompatible with 
the cosmopolitan tendencies of the Sadducean party. From the 
decline of the theocratic principle, there necessarily resulted 
the decadence of other ideas, which flowed from it when it was" 
held in all its fulness and force. The Messianic doctrines and 
hopes, of which the dogma of the resurrection is an integral 
part, would necessarily be regarded by the Sadducees as chi- 
meras, or even as political offences and revolutionary maxims. 
Caiaphas and Pilate here met on common ground, and the high 
priest showed himself even more desperately determined than 
the procurator, to purchase the peace of the empire by a sen- 
tence of cold-blooded cruelty. That sentence seemed doubtless 
the surest means of quelling the imminent rising of Roman 
- arms, but by condemning the innocent it only the better 
fulfilled the inscrutable purposes of Providence, laying the 
foundation of a freedom such as men had never before known, 
and which they are still scarcely able to appreciate. 

We may conclude, then, that the Sadducees happily escaped 
the hollow and burdensome formalism of the Pharisees, and 
were free from their narrowness and petty scrupulosity, but 
that in things more essential they had wandered much further 
from the spirit of the prophets, and that in losing their faith 
in the nationality of Israel, they had, at the same time, lost 
in large measure the religious convictions of their countrymen. 
With as many errors, they had less superstition and more indif- 
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ference ; with as much egoism, more prudence and less noble- 
ness; with as many faults, more success and less merit. Such 
is a fair estimate of Sadduceeism in contrast to Pharisaism, 
its most direct and constant opponent, an adversary repeatedly 
defeated, and yet, in spite of every crushing blow, unquestion- 
ably conqueror at last. The Sadducees as a party lamentably 
degraded Judaism ; the Pharisees made it a lifeless petrifaction. 

The sketch we have just given is simply designed to present 
general considerations, having reference to the mental progress 
made during an age of ancient history no less interesting than 
obscure and neglected ; also to throw some light upon pheno- 
mena closely connected with the most remarkable and glorious 
revolution that ever took place in the sphere of religious 
thought. We may therefore refrain from entering into fuller 
detail on various special points, the study of which would 
complete the parallel we have just traced. It will have been 
already seen that all that is commonly supposed to form the 
respective codes of faith of these two so-called sects, is in truth 
only the natural consequence of the point of view or of the 
national position which they occupied. We shall devote pre- 
sently a special chapter to the consideration of certain doctrinal 
theories, developed and propagated in the Jewish schools, and 
which deserve the more particular attention of those who desire 

to study the sources of Christian theology. 
_ The inaccurate estimate commonly formed of the two parties 
in question, is somewhat excused by the nature of the sources 
generally consulted. The writers of the New Testament mention 
both parties only incidentally, and in view of certain special 
relations; it does not devolve upon them in any instance to rise 
to the height of the historical point of view, from which they 
could command the facts in their broad bearing. They tell us 
what the Pharisees and Sadducees were in relation to Jesus 
and His Church; it was not their province to tell.us what 
they were in themselves, and as members of the Jewish nation. 
On this point, the historian Josephus, who of all ancient writers 
ought here to be the safest guide, has helped rather to mislead 
than to rectify the judgment. Placed in the most favourable 
5 
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position possible for explaining tous the events of his time, 
by the causes more or less obscure which gave rise to them, 
he was either too little of a philosopher to discern those causes, 
or had too strong a personal interest in drawing over them a 
deeper veil. His writings bear stronger evidence of critical 
trifling and of petulant self-love, than of the faithfulness of the 
historian, and the devotedness of the patriot. A cringing cour- 
tier, and mistrusted as a general, he may well have preferred 
the repose of the cabinet, and the leisure of a man of letters, 
to a glorious death for his country. But that, Pharisee as he 
was, and as such, a leader of the insurgents, he should have 
purchased his ransom by base flatteries of the destroyer of his 
nation, that he should have carried his craven adulation to 
such a point as to betray, by a sacrilegious profanation, the 
cherished hopes of his party and his people, deprives his testi- 
mony, in our opinion, of all authority as to the principles and 
facts with which he was identified, and as to the character 
and conduct of men, some far better, others every whit as bad 
as himself. ! 

We have yet one remark of still greater importance to make. 
So far we have spoken only of a Pharisaic and a Sadducean 
party. We intended thus to designate a number of men who 
followed two paths, in accordance with recognized principles, 
and with a clear consciousness, secret or avowed, of their own 
motives and aims. We may now add that the masses, all 
those who did not reflect for themselves on religious ideas and 
practices, but who followed in the beaten tracks of custom and 
tradition, were Pharisees also, and accepted all that the school- 
men of that party enjoined upon them with a view to the 
furtherance of their system. All the other parties, however 
powerful they might be, formed together a numerical minority 
so small as to be scarcely perceptible in the Israelitish nation, 
from the time of the Maccabees. The people were Pharisees, 
or rather Pharisaic in all their modes of life—dressing, fasting, 
praying, offering sacrifices, paying tithes, eating, washing, ob- 
serving the Sabbath, cursing the Gentile,—doing everything, in 
short, according to the rites and rules of the synagogue, in 
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which Pharisees were the sole preachers and expounders of 
the law. But all this might be done by the masses without 
any distinct idea connected with it, with that artless piety 
and modest sincerity, which are not necessarily banished from 

the domestic roof, when forms of worship have become sym- 
bols without sense, mere mechanical habits, and when the 
frigidity of the theological school has quenched the fervour 
of the young Levite. We shall not then be surprised to find 
that in spite of the keen sarcasm of Jesus directed. against 
Pharisaism,—a sarcasm so much the more cutting because it 
was just,—it was nevertheless among men imbued with these 
principles, that the apostles gathered adherents to their faith. 
For the fact was that religious men, those’ who cherished 
the memory of prophetic promises, and who had learned to 
bear burdens heavier than the yoke of the Gospel, were to be 
found, in the Jewish nation, only among the disciples of the 


Pharisees. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
JEWISH THEOLOGY. 


So far we have considered the movement of mind in Jewish 
society in its relation to politics, and in its application to the 
forms of social life and religious institutions. It still re- 
mains for us to examine it in the particular sphere of scientific 
or intellectual effort. It is in this aspect especially, that the 
development of Judaism will connect itself with that of which 
the history forms the subject of our work, and it is the more 
important for us to dwell upon it for a moment, because many 
of the facts which will come before us will remain obscure, or 
give rise to a false impression, unless traced back to their origin. 

The conviction must have been reached from all we have 
said on the spirit of the Judaism of the renaissance, and in 
particular of the tendencies of the Pharisees, that two main 
principles determined the nature and progress of this interest- 
ing phase of the history of Israel, that two constituent elements 
lie at the base of this new and compact nationality. The first 
is a religious and steadfast, often even a pedantic and servile, 
attachment to the things and thoughts of the past. The second 
is an astonishing power of reflection and analysis, joined to a 
passion no less rare for dealing with minute details. These 
two elements or motive powers did not cease to be active and 
influential after they had reorganized Jewish society, restored 
its worship, and originated the synagogue, with its rites and 
ascetic regulations; they also gave birth to a theology, a science 
of manib such as the pr Bae in their holy enthusiasm had 
never dreamed of, but which the Christian Church has not 
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absolutely refused to receive as a heritage—a theology bold 
and spiritual in its abstract speculations, dry and narrow in its 
dialectic deductions, brilliant and daring in its pictures of the 
future, breaking through at all points the too confined circle 
of the simple piety of a former age, and jealous at the same 
time to secure for its innovations the immutable authority of 
Scripture. . 

This theology is not well known among us, because there 
exists no document setting it forth directly and completely. 
It was taught in Palestine, especially at Jerusalem, and even 
in foreign countries, in schools of growing celebrity. This 
teaching was oral; the respect of the disciples for the learning 
of their masters was such, that the latter ran no risk of seeing 
their lessons lost to posterity, for want of sufficient means’ for 
their transmission. Nothing was lost; the store both of 
theories and of ritual prescriptions went on accumulating 
without undergoing any change. Hach new generation of 
doctors sought for itself the honour of augmenting it. Diver- 
sity of opinions, so far from being excluded by this mode of 
propagating them, was only the more surely perpetuated,— 
every idea, conjecture, explanation once put forth, having an 
indefeasible right to subsist, and to concur in forming the sum 
of probable truths. It is not till about the time of the middle 
ages, that the sources of the history of this theology begin to 
flow more copiously. But even before the destruction of the 
temple, a large number of documents were in existence in 
which its elements were already found. These writings are in 
great part preserved, and from them we gather in scattered 
fraoments, the distinct traces of these curious rabbinical labours. 
We are even able partially to trace their gradual development 
in the later books of the sacred code of the Jews; then in 
those commonly called the Apocrypha, in the Septuagint 
version, in some interesting Revelations, whether prior to 
Jesus Christ, as the book of Enoch, or contemporary with the 
apostles, as the fourth book of Esdras ;* subsequently again in 


* For an interesting discussion of the date of the book of Esdras, see 
Dr. Ginsburg’s article in Kitio’s Cyclopedia (Alexander’s Edition),—Ep, 
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the New Testament itself, especially in the Gospels, where 
mention is often made of the doctrines of the rabbis; finally, 
in the most ancient Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases of the 
law, down to the Mishna, which though it assumed its present 
form at the close of the second century, was unquestionably 
based upon more venerable traditions.* 

It is not our intention to set forth here at length, these 
traditions and doctrines, which in their variety and import- 

ance would require a volume to themselves. For our present 
purpose, a rapid sketch will suffice. This will bring into view 
principally the doctrines which appear to form a link between 
the Mosaic religion, as recorded in the sacred books of the 
Hebrews, and that of the Jewish contemporaries of Christ, who 
formed the nucleus of the apostolic Church. The necessity and 
lawfulness of this study, as introductory to a history of Christian 
theology, will become fully evident, when in the course of our 
narrative we have reached the period of the Church’s formation. 
Science can never ignore or neglect with impunity, the regular 
succession and natural connection of facts, and it acts under a 
singular illusion when it attempts to bring together the two 
ends, after cutting away the thread which unites them. 

The first point to which we shall call the reader’s attention, 
is that Jewish theology, considered as a science, was formed 
on another basis than the teaching of the old prophets. These 
sought the inspiration of the Spirit of God; the rabbis knew 
only too well, that for them this fountain was dry, and they 
never had the hardihood to lay claim to such inspiration, 
though some venerated doctors might be held by their scholars, 
to stand in direct communication with the eternal wisdom. 
The high-priest no longer delivered the divine oracles; and 
the heavenly voices, so often spoken of in the Jewish authors 
as the latest form of revelation, appear to belong rather to 
theory than to history. Theological learning was based upon 


* The oldest collection of these traditions, which constitute the Mishna, 
appears to have been ‘‘ codified ””—if the expression may be allowed—at 
the close of the second century and at the beginning of the third. It was 
not reduced to writing till long afterwards.—Ep. 
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the tradition of the schools and upon Scripture ; but the former 
always needed the support of the latter to give it an assured 
value. Hence arose deep and toilsome exegetical studies,—as 
is the case in all analogous circumstances; these studies, how- 
ever, were pursued with little scruple as to their means and 
methods, since the system was constructed beforehand, and the 
texts were made to uphold it. 

Such a course of study necessarily implies the existence of 
a definite collection of sacred books. The canon of the Old 
Testament must have been formed, but we have no means 
of knowing certainly whether this work was completed at a 
period long anterior to Jesus Christ. One thing, however, is 
certain, namely, that the common opinion which attributes it 
to Ezra is absolutely untenable, for the simple reason, that the 
_ Hebrew code, as it exists, contains a considerable number of 
books subsequent to the time of that great legislator.* Who- 
ever was the compiler, this canon of the schools of Palestine 
came down unaltered to the Christian Church, which in its 
turn, enriched it subsequently with several other books of 
Jewish origin, though neither the first nor second edition 
could lay claim to any authority other than that of learned 
criticism or practical utility. 

The Scriptures, on account of their Divine origin, were natu- 
rally deemed to contain treasures, which the vulgar intellect 
would not easily discover, and which were of such moment 
that every oversight would be a loss, every error a peril. On 
this ground, therefore, learned exegesis became a primary 
necessity. Now exegesis deals, always and only, with that 
which claims to be authoritative, whether it be a civil and 
ecclesiastical code, a prophetic oracle, or a religious and moral 
revelation. The Old Testament uniting all these characters, 


* This is a statement which Reuss ought to have qualified. The 
categorical declaration that ‘‘the Hebrew code, as it exists, contains a 
considerable number of books subsequent to the time of ” Ezra, is indefen- 
sible. No doubt, great names may be alleged in support of this theory, 
but there is a good weight of authority on the other side. If the canon 
was not fixed in the time of Ezra, it is difficult to discover how it could 
have obtained its undisputed authority.—Ep. 
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Jewish exegesis might and should treat successively of the 
principles of law, forms of worship, ascetic precepts, and pro- 
mises of the future therein contained. It was at once legal, 
ritual, doctrinal, and Messianic, and thus contributed to juris- 
prudence, liturgical science, casuistry, and theology. In brief, it 
may be said, the whole science of Judaism was exegetical. Its 
learned men were Darschanim, that is to say exegetes; its 
schools, houses of Midrasch, or halls of interpretation; and in all 
the spheres of knowledge, the assertions or theories enunciated 
by the doctors, derived their whole value from the Scriptural 
basis on which they claimed to rest. Here then we have two 
facts of the highest theological importance, which in their 
origin carry us back to the Jewish schools, namely, the canon 
and exegesis, both unknown to ancient Israel, and both trans- 
mitted to the Christian Church in its birth. 

Theology, properly so called,—that is to say, the doctrine of 
the essence and attributes of God,—was the subject of earnest 
meditation on the part of the philosophers. Their minds were 
not satisfied with the popular teaching of the prophets. They 
were especially shocked by the numerous anthropomorphisms 
used in the simple and poetic language of Scripture; and the 
personal and corporeal appearances of the Divine Being, men- 
tioned more than once in the history, did not harmonize with 
speculative views no longer in embryo. The most simple ex- 
pedient for removing this difficulty, was to substitute angels, 
the messengers and representatives of God, for the Divine 
Person Himself, wherever the reference was to a direct com- 
munication between God and men. Such a substitution was 
introduced, for example, in the capital event of the Mosaic 
religion, the giving of the law from Sinai, for the glory of 
which the primitive narrative had asserted in the most positive 
manner, the direct intervention of Jehovah. We shall see pre- 
sently that the apostles are acquainted with the sacred history 
solely in this scholastic form.* But this was only the first 


* The apostles recognize the ministry of angels in connection with the 
giving of the law (e.g. Gal. iii. 19 ; see also Heb. ii. 2), but their function 
is simply ministerial. That the acknowledgment of the presence of angels 
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flight of philosophic thought, eager to rise above the popular 
conception. It went further. The custom of speaking of God 
only through periphrases, which avoided naming Him directly, — 
a custom dictated in part by the requirements of poetic speech, 
but in part also, and more frequently, by a reverential and 
timid piety,—led insensibly to the use of metaphysical formulas, 
which in the end gave a peculiar character to Jewish theology. 
The first indications of this tendency are found in the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament, where in some accounts of 
the Divine appearances among men, His being seems to be 
divided in two, at least in the human apprehension of Him. He 
is one as regarded in Himself, and another in His concrete mani- 
festation. In the course of time, this same process of specula- 
tion advanced further and further, and with a sensibly increasing 
power of abstraction. Thus it is difficult to tell whether at 
first, when some manifestations of the Deity are described as 
those of His presence, or of His glory, or of His word, this is 
to be understood simply of God (as is the case when we speak of 
Providence), or of a particular personality, a Divine hypostasis 
which speculation had come to recognize as distinct from the 
Supreme Being. It is certain that the latter explanation is 
abundantly sustained by proofs, many and irrefutable, as we 
approach the age of the apostles. The schools no longer spoke, 
as the old prophets had done, of the hand, the arm, the 
eye of the Lord, to give tangible form to the idea of the 
government of the world, but personified His metaphysical 
attributes, and regarded them, if not always objectively, 
at least in theory, and according to dialectic requirements, as 
separate existences, acting with perfect self-consciousness and 
spontaneity. We cannot therefore pass by as merely poetical 
figures, the justly famous passages in which Wisdom is repre- 
when the law was given at Sinai isa ‘‘scholastic” gloss on the sacred 
history cannot be conceded by those whé acknowledge the early date of 
Psalm Ixviii. (see v. 17), or of the book of Deuteronomy (see cap. xxxiii. 
2). The presence of angels does not necessarily imply their intervention 
in the divine act of Revelation, but it suggests that intervention. It is 


absurd to suppose, as Reuss seems to aflirm, that the apostles did not 
know the Old Testament scriptures,—Ep. 
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sented as the eldest of the creatures of God, itself the Creator 
and former of the whole universe ;* we regard these as the 
enunciation, in a poetic form it may be, of a thesis of speculative 
theology, of a dogma, in fine, which, variously modified in the 
schools, became essentially the basis of the entire system.t 

We might refer further to the attempts made by this same 
scholastic theology to classify the essential attributes of the 
divinity, to determine their number, and to consolidate by the 
application of special technical and significant names, the doc- 
trine of the creating and revealing hypostasis. We might 
dwell upon these and other similar points, but as this part of 
the science did not come into immediate contact with the 
doctrinal formulas, diffused through the first Christian society,t 
we fear to wander too far from our subject in pursuing such 
an analysis. We prefer, therefore, to reserve it for a future 
opportunity. 

Another field upon which the science of the schools be- 
stowed much labour is that of demonology. The ancient sacred 
literature had spoken of angels, of messengers or sons of God 
executing His providential orders; and more than once the 
poetical origin of this conception is obvious, as when natural 
phenomena are or seem to be metamorphosed into persons.§ 
The genius of the language, quite as much as the philosophic 
tendency of the writers’ minds, led to the personification of 


* “ Wisdom of Jesus, Son of Sirach,” chap. i., chap. xxiv., ete. 
“Wisdom of Solomon,” chap. vii., vili., etc., perhaps also the prologue 
added to the Proverbs, viii. 22, and following. 

+ The Jewish preparation for the Christian idea of the Logos is one of 
the most interesting questions in relation to Jewish theology. It is to be 
regretted that Reuss did not give it more space in this chapter.—Ep. 

~ We do not by this intend to say that no trace of it is to be found in 
the Christian literature of the first century. Thus the passages Rev. i. 
4, iv. 5, can only be explained by a reference to the Jewish theory of 
seven divine attributes. [See Alford, in. loc. ] 

§ Psalm xvii. 11; civ. 4; 2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16, etc. Readers must 
be on their guard, however, against supposing angels are referred to, in 
the present acceptation of that term, wherever the texts use the word 
maleak. On the contrary, in almost every such passage, that word de- 
signates a form of manifestation of the Divine Being Himself. 
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these various effects of the supreme cause. The metaphysical 
attributes of the Deity, represented first by concrete symbols, 
borrowed especially from animal life,* were ultimately appre- 
hended by the vulgar mind as subordinate beings, though 
originally they were only elements detached by speculative 
analysis from the very essence of God. But this was not the 
sole nor the most fruitful source of these beliefs. The memo- 
ries of ancient Sabaism, and contact with the Canaanite 
religions, did much more to foster and aid their development. 
It may even be said that it was the progress of monotheistic 
ideas which multiplied the angels, inasmuch as the numerous 
divine powers recognized by the religious conscience in the 
period of its infancy, all became finally subordinate as creatures 
and ministers of the one God. The relation of favour or dis- 
favour, of protection or hostility, which might subsist between 
God and mortals, was soon supposed to be regulated by the 
intervention of these intermediary beings, who concerned them- 
selves in the affairs of men with very various ends,—a belief 
shared by polytheism with regard to its gods. But the su- 
preme government of the world was always reserved to one sole 
Master, holy and just. The religion of the prophets, in which 
we find scarcely any indication of this angelology of the gene- 
rations after the exile, remained unaffected by it. 

There was one particular angel, among others, who was re- 
garded as emphatically the adversary of men, and as bitterly 
bent upon accusing them or bringing them into disfavour with 
God.t This idea, which appeared in Scripture only as a poetic 
fiction, though it might have its root in the beliefs of the 
people, was in its turn the commencement of a very import- 
ant chapter of Jewish theology. It combined with the notion 
of a principle of evil, as recognized in dualism; and this com- 
bination, always kept subordinate to the monotheistic theory, 
finally produced the idea of the devil, which soon became one 
of those most popularly received among the Jews, and thus, in 
spite of its metaphysical origin, sank to the level of a vulgar 
superstition. It would be superfluous to give here in detail 

* Ezek. i. 10; Isaiah vi. 2, etc. + Jobi., i. ; Zech. ii, 
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all that the Jewish schoolmen were prepared to communicate 
as to the history of good and evil angels, their offices, number, 
abode, names, their hierarchy, and their influence upon the 
affairs of earth and the well-being of men. All these things 
have passed, almost unchanged, into the beliefs of Christian 
nations, and we shall meet with them again as we proceed.* 
We pass on toa portion of Jewish theology much less widely 
known than the foregoing, but far more worthy of study, 
because it is the result of a psychological analysis of human 
nature, and of its relations with the law of God, and not of a 
capricious flight of imagination; we refer to anthropology, the 
philosophical examination of the problems of the origin of moral 
evil, of death, of the liberty of man, of the absolute presci- 
ence of God or of destiny, and, finally, of immortality and the 
resurrection. Unless we resolutely close our eyes to the evi- 
dence, it must be admitted that these problems are dimly 
discerned and stated, but never solved by the writers before 
the exile.t In those times, faith had so much vitality, and 
reflection so little curiosity, that rocks were. avoided, and 
doubts which presented themselves to the reason on questions 
of this nature, were subdued. The often painful contradiction 
between the lot of aman and his moral conduct, sometimes 
called forth some essays at theodicy; but logic, still weak 
and unpractised, quickly took refuge again in the arms of an 
ever-triumphant faith in the justice of God. Subsequently 
this faith gave place to logic. Science boldly assailed these 
hard questions, and succeeded, in part at least, in finding solu- 
tions of them which posterity has religiously accepted, or at 
least has made the starting-point for its own theories. We 
have already mentioned the most important and influential 


* Jewish speculation on angels, both good and evil, was an audacious 
and fanciful development of hints and suggestions in reference to their 
existence and functions which cannot be set aside without gravely affecting 
the supernatural character of the whole series of revelations recorded in 
the Old Testament.—Ep. 

+ It is difficult to see how one, at least, of these problems could be 
stated more distinctly, or invested with more tragic power, than in the 
book of Job, and in some of the Davidic Psalms.—Ep. 
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dogma which thus took its rise—the dogma of the resurrection, 
which, in truth, has become the basis, not only of the whole 
Jewish theology, but aiso, in a sense, of the Christian creeds. 
We shall not here dwell upon it, because its great importance 
will oblige us to speak of it more in detail, and we shall devote 
a special chapter to presenting it in its connection with all 
that relates to men’s belief in the final issue of things. We 
may allude further to the very animated discussions held on 
predestination. The Pharisees were the first to endeavour to 
find a formula that should serve as a via media between the 
fatalism of the absolute decree, favoured at once by logic and 
by mysticism, and the so-called liberal doctrines of the Sad- 
ducees. Special attention was devoted to the narrative in 
Genesis of the history of the first man. This gave rise to 
various theories of the primitive nature of our race, of the 
fall, on the origin of death, and of physical evil in general. 
The question of sin was discussed—was it innate, or produced 
by external and accidental causes? In a word, Jewish specu- 
lation had been directed, before the birth of Christianity, to 
most of the great problems which have since engaged the 
thinkers of the Church, and the questions raised by such 
speculation were more or less familiar to those Christians 
who had passed through Jewish schools. Independently of 
this circumstance, it has an interest for us also by its forms 
and methods. Its methods of interpretation have outlived it, 
and we shall speak of them’ again. Its marked tendency to 
create for itself concrete forms, has peopled religious philosophy 
with figures, in part mysterious, which served at once to 
facilitate dialectic labours and to popularize their results. 

Our conviction then is, that this old Jewish literature does 
not deserve the oblivion to which itis habitually consigned by 
Christian science. Its extravagances, absurd fables, senseless 
deductions, the, numerous errors of the rabbis arising out of 
a false and arbitrary exegesis, and other palpable defects, were 
made too exclusively the ground of polemical animosity by 
our fathers, and our generation has too hastily adopted their 
judgment. A religious philosophy, which, after all, drank of 
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the purest and fullest fountain accessible to the ancient world, 
cannot—however its merits may be compromised by defect and 
error—deserve the contempt of thoughtful men, who desire 
to study the history of the human mind. On still stronger 
grounds, it is ungrateful for Christian theology to slight, 
whether through indolence or ignorance, the labours of an 
indefatigable school, from which it has borrowed so much, and 
on many points has even accepted the heritage derived from 
it, without guarding itself against the chances of injury, by 
pleading its non-liability to inherited debts beyond assets. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HELLENISM. 


In the previous chapters we have seen the spirit of Judaism 
developing itself in divergent directions in the land of its birth. 
If the modifications to which history bears witness in the 
current of the national ideas, were due in part to contact with 
foreign civilization, they yet first took form in Palestine; that is 
to say, Judaism, received or repelled them from a defensive 
position. It made no advance to meet that which would be 
regarded by the one party as a misfortune, by the other as a 
necessity, or a step of progress. 

But this very’ contact with the foreigner, and the influence 
which it was to exert upon the spirit of the Jewish nationality, 
were steps in a higher progress, and had important effects upon 
the ulterior development of religious and philosophical idéas, 
in a far wider arena than that within the limits of which our 
narrative has up to this point been confined. We have now 
to turn our attention to a transformation of Judaism, as inte- 
resting in its details as it is unfamiliar; a transformation which 
by its results, is directly connected with the progress of the 
destinies of Christian theology from the very first century, and 
apart from which the history of that theology remains an 
enigma. The heading of this chapter will introduce the reader 
into the new sphere we have to contemplate; it will also 
bring to his memory a name in use in the primitive Church, 
and the origin and import of which deserve to be understood, 
before we pass on to our main subject. 

The history of the conquests of Alexander and his successors 
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is familiar to all. We shall only make such allusion to it here 
as is necessary for the comprehension of the national and 
psychological phenomenon which is our present theme. The 
ruling principle of the policy of the conqueror had been the 
fusion of the various conquered peoples, the amalgamation of 
the heterogeneous elements of an empire more vast than any 
that had gone before it. Alexander died without having been 
able to consolidate his work, but his ideas of organization and 
of civilization did not perish with him. Ambition, craft, crime, 
dismembered the vast heritage he had left, and generations 
employed their powers in rending that which his single genius 
had in a few years united. The sword destroyed that which 
the sword had reared. First arose several new empires, the 
ephemeral creations of brute force, upheaved one after another 
and then submerged by the inconstant floods of military for- 
tune. After repeated convulsions, there was left a residue of 
more solid masses, which began to devolop the germs of a new 
civilization. Among these masses, two especially demand our 
attention. On the one hand, we find the new Egyptian king- 
dom of the Ptolemies ; on the other, the great monarchy of the 
Seleucides, which had its seat in Syria, but which extended its 
sceptre far over the countries of Upper Asia. Palestine was 
situated between these two rival states. Belonging to Syria 
by the laws of nature, indispensable to Egypt by the laws of 
policy, it became the arena of foreign conflict, and the prize of 
rival diplomacy. After changing masters four or five times in 
the space of twenty years, it was finally incorporated with the 
Egyptian empire, with which it remained united for nearly a 
century. During this long period, a peace rarely interrupted, 
permitted an enlightened and far-sighted government, which 
understood how to bind together the interest of the peoples 
and that of the dynasty, to resume the policy of Alexander, 
and to labour steadily but quietly at the fusion of the nation- 
alities. The Seleucides began without delay to imitate their 
neighbours, but with less prudence. After the lapse of a few 
centuries, it became evident that the success of this policy had 
been but very partial ; it had nevertheless results so solid, that 
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they yielded only to the irresistible ascendancy of Arab civi- 
lization. Those results were especially manifest in the sphere 
with which we are now occupied. 

We note first along the Mediterranean shores, as far as the 
Macedonian dominion extended, an extraordinary blending of 
populations. The immigration of Greeks into Asia and Africa 
was encouraged in every possible way. The invasion of colonists 
produced more decisive effects than that of phalanxes. It went 
on in vast and ever-growing proportions. The influence of the 
court, of the administration of military life, of commerce, of 
literature, and, as the result of all this, that marked prepon- 
derance of the towns over the country districts, which is the 
characteristic feature of Greek civilization,—all these causes 
combined, expelled national idioms and native customs from 
the circle of movement, life, and progress. The new colonies, 
the governors’ residences, the depots of commerce and of war, 
founded in great numbers and rising as if by enchantment 
under the steps of two dynasties full of vigour and ambition, 
were so many fertile oases where the Hellenic spirit sprang up 
and flourished, in the midst of a world which had become almost 
a desert for lack of an assimilating force. 

The flood of Greek immigration soon met the flood of 
Jewish emigration. Like two rivers which pour their differ- 
ently coloured waters into one basin, but never mix, these two 
peoples threw themselves into the young Macedonian cities, 
and established themselves at the same time, without com- 
mingling, ever kept apart by the irreconcilable diversity of 
their creeds and customs, ever drawn together by the com- 
munity of commerce and the uniform legislation which pro- 
tected their interests. Already on their accession, the Ptolemies 
found many Jews in Egypt; they knew that the affection of 
this people would assure to them the safety of their Asiatic 
possessions; they therefore endeavoured to conciliate them, 
and to bind them to support their ascendancy, by bestow- 
ing on them all sorts of favours and privileges. Entire com- 
munities of Jews were formed at Alexandria and in other 


cities ; the free exercise of their worship and a sort of civil 
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self-government was accorded to them, and they were thus 
raised to the same level as the Macedonians. But that which 
contributed most to acclimatize the Jews in these remote 
regions, which were formerly regarded with a sort of secret 
terror, was the attraction of trade, to which they might, and 
were even bound, to devote themselves exclusively in this new 
country. The commercial spirit, inherent in all the nations of 
Semitic race, had long been restrained among the Israelites 
by their unfavourable position in the land of Canaan, far from 
the great highroads of ancient traffic. Now suddenly, their 
industrious activity found a vast and brilliant theatre open to 
it in the greatest markets of the world, which appeared as if 
expressly created for their benefit, and from which the Pha- 
risee sought in vain by shadowy scruples to detain them. 
Never till now had the Jew found himself in his true element. 
The life of a tiller of the soil, which the prophets had so strongly 
urged, which they had imposed upon him almost against his 
will, and in which he had been bound to acquiesce, while living 
in a country cut off from the ocean and walled in by deserts, 
he now abandoned with delight, and for ever. Having once 
grasped the pen of the banker, he never wished again to handle 
the plough. Egypt became his second fatherland—Egypt, the 
country of all others towards which he had been taught to 
cherish a factitious antipathy, and the road to which had been 
most sedulously closed against him. It was like new vigour 
infused into a nation, whose life was languishing on an ex- 
hausted soil. Material prosperity helped him to bear more 
easily the loss of political independence. Fortune brought 
credit, and soon governments learned to bargain with the Jews, 
on matters more momentous than those transacted in the market- 
place or the warehouse. | | 
Nor must it be supposed that they had to make important 
sacrifices in entering upon this new career. The sciences and 
arts had not yet reached among them a stage of development 
at all worthy of note. The warlike spirit, supposing that it 
had ever been a part of the Jewish character, had fallen into a 
long slumber under the protracted Persian rule, and never 
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awaked in the Jew out of Palestine. Commerce is by nature 
cosmopolitan, and when by an almost instinctive impulse, it 
was substituted for agriculture, Judaism virtually abrogated 
the Mosaic law in its most essential and characteristic feature, 
and unwittingly effected a revolution, the nature and signifi- 
cance of which it has been the last to recognize. Even the 
rivalry between the Seleucides and the Ptolemies tended to 
foster this tendency, which was henceforth dominant. The 
two dynasties, both equally interested in securing the friend- 
ship of the Jews for the sake of Palestine, competed with 
each other in the lavish: bestowment of material favours, and 
thus helped to fix the attention of that people more and more 
on their pecuniary interests. They taught them to grasp 
oreedily with both hands, and to accept a momentary advantage 
from whichever side it came, thus deadening the hatred of a 
people wounded in national honour, without however by these 
means gaining the grateful affection of their new subjects. 

It was impossible that these relations of growing frequency 
and intimacy with a new world so far in advance in all the 
arts of civilization, should not exert a deep influence upon that 
portion of the Jewish people who most directly shared in them. 
It is not our task now to trace that influence in its effect upon 
the habits of social life; we hasten to point out a more curious 
phenomenon, and one more immediately bearing upon the 
sphere of thought, the history of which we are studying. This 
is the fact of the adoption of the Greek language by the Jewish 
families settled beyond Palestine, and in the maritime towns 
of that country. Next to religion, language is certainly that 
which stands in closest relation to the inner life of a people, its 
most sacred and inalienable heritage. Yet the Jewish people, 
in the dispersion, sacrificed their mother-tongue with a readi- 
ness which would remain an enigma, if we had not already 
shown that material interests, and not even the pretext of a 
justifiable necessity, were the sole motives of the new migra- 
tion. The same considerations led the Jews to substitute for 
the tongue of their fathers, a foreign idiom. They first began 
to make use of the latter for the purposes of common life, and 
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soon found it indispensable in other spheres of thought. But 
there is a great singularity about the dialect which thus arose 
almost accidentally from the contact of the two nations. The 
Jews took possession of what we might call the treasury of 
the Greek language ; that is, of all the words which compose it, 
and of the necessary grammatical forms. But as they received 
both from the mouth of a very mixed and only partially culti- 
vated population, the dialect they learned differed substantially 
and to a large extent from the ancient literary Hellenic tongue. 
With the spirit of the language it fared still worse. This they 
utterly failed to catch ; of the syntax, which gives the peculiar 
character to every language in a state of perfection, and which 
in Greek is the great essential, they had no comprehension, or 
rather they did not concern themselves at all about it, and 
simply ignored it. They continued to think according to the 
genius of their Semitic idiom, so differently moulded from 
the Greek, and translating their thoughts word by word 
from Hebrew into Greek, they produced a unique language, 
Hebrew in spirit, Greek in body, a bastard jargon in its origin, 
but gradually asserting a place for itself in the world by its 
extended use, forming a literature as remarkable in itself as it 
is exceptional, and destined to leave deep traces in the most 
highly cultivated and widely diffused modern tongues. For 
it is especially by its application to religious thought that this 
peculiar language has acquired its celebrity and influence. It 
was soon employed to translate the law for the Jews in Egypt, 
who began to forget the sacred Hebrew, and gradually all the 
other books of the Old Testament were in turn transcribed 
mto Greek. ‘Lastly, the apostles, who came to preach and 
write in Greek, had only this Hellenistic dialect at command ; 
they had to struggle, not always successfully, with the hopeless 
poverty of a language, the material forms of which were not 
adapted to the elevated task demanded of it. 

This change of language, while a phenomenon very interest- 
ing in itself, may yet be regarded by some as only an external 
fact. But we must not judge of the spirit which directs the 
destinies of humanity by the movement more or less violent 
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perceived on the surface of events. The future of the world is 
prepared at a depth beneath the surface to which no eye can 
penetrate. The new current setting in far below can only 
become slowly apparent, and by tokens at first hardly percep- 
tible amid the tossings and heavings of the surface water. The 
fact of the metamorphosis of Hebrew Jews into Hellenist Jews, 
presents not only that statistic or philological interest which 
we were bound first to poimt out; it conceals within itself 
consequences to be afterwards revealed, and which go straight 
to the heart of the history of Christian theology. 

We observe first, to the honour of the Hellenist Jews, and 
especially of their teachers, that religious apostasy was of the 
rarest occurrence among them, notwithstanding the numerous 
temptations to. which they were exposed in prosperous no less 
than in adverse times. This attachment to the faith of their 
fathers, and to all their ecclesiastical institutions, was at once 
their virtue and their misfortune. Their riches and usurious 
practices would not have provoked such bitter antipathy in the 
Greek cities, if the difference of religious forms, still more than 
the difference in the substance of their faith, had not fostered 
and fed it. Wherever the Jews were in sufficient numbers to 
form a community, they built a synagogue, and thus drew upon 
themselves the attention of the people, and became, so to speak, 
a natural conductor for all the storms of base passions so 
frequent in the great cities of ill-governed countries. The 
governments themselves were ever ready to share the prejudices 
of the people, or at least to utilize them at the dictation of inte- 
rest. In spite of all adverse influences, however, or perhaps 
because of them, Judaism stood firm, and its sons, from the 
pedler to the farmer-general, held their ground both against 
the blind hatred of the crowd and the dazzling seductions of 
the court. | 

Nor is this all that may be said. Persecution from beneath 
did more to strengthen Judaism than protection from above, 
and did not prevent it from undermining, silently and stealthily, 
the power of paganism, when that power, ceasing to be national, 
and becoming cosmopolitan, seemed about to enter on an ex- 
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clusive and lasting dominion. The gods of Greece had grown 
old; the breath of philosophy was beginning to chase away 
the mists which had veiled Olympus from the eyes of mortals. 
To many men, the glory of that poetic pantheism which had 
animated nature, seemed to vanish under the scalpel of science, 
or faded away under the influence of doubt. Belief in the 
gods was retained only for theatrical or political purposes. 
First a frightful demoralization, and then-a superstition as 
absurd as it was degrading, took the empty place of religion. 
It is everywhere and always the destiny of those who, in 
order that they may lay the reins on the neck of their passions, 
cry most loudly that they have been cheated by the priests, to 
become the ready and easy dupes of charlatans. 

Nevertheless, in this universal shipwreck there were many 
individuals who sought a saving raft elsewhere than in the 
intoxication of the senses, or in the delusive mysteries of occult 
sciences and secret societies. Pressing on, weary and heavy 
laden, many found the God of Israel—the ideal of the wise, the 
consolation of the poor—and learned to reverence Him often 
without fully knowing the letter of His law. They frequented 
the synagogues, and there heard simple and fervent prayers, 
sacred songs which touched the heart, and exhortations which 
could not fail to be more edifying than any such rites as were 
celebrated around the altars of the ancient gods. The women 
especially, less easily contented than the men with an indiffer- 
entism calling itself philosophy, repaired thus in large numbers 
to the synagogues. Old writers even tell us that dim pre- 
sentiments of a new revelation had crept into pagan society. 
Doubtless these took their origin in the Messianic expectations 
of the Jews. But even when nothing more than a vague 
curiosity led these men to the feet of the rabbinical chair, the 
fact that in the synagogue they found a living faith, is suffi- 
cient proof that Providence guided their steps. 

Our readers will remember that away from Jerusalem, 
public worship consisted exclusively in the religious exer- 
cises we have just named, To these all were freely admitted. 
Accustomed to hold intercoures with the uncircumcised in the 
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ordinary relations of life, the Hellenist Jews were not shocked 
to see them mingling in their religious assemblies. A pro- 
longed sojourn among pagans had naturally fostered feelings of 
toleration, which, after all, did not necessarily compromise their 
strict fidelity to their religious duties. Family connections 
were established between the two classes; the Jew at least 
made no scruple of marrying his daughters to men who allowed 
them to perform the rites of their religion, and to bring up 
their children in the fear of Jehovah. The theological juris- 
prudence of the doctors even made formal provision for this 
new relation. Pagans who desired to join in the Sabbath 
assemblies were not compelled to be circumcised; no ritual 
obligations were imposed upon them. They were simply for- 
bidden to take part in acts of idolatrous worship, especially in 
the sacrifices, and this prohibition was so rigorous that they 
might not even be present at a feast at which meat taken from 
beasts offered to idols was used. Viands were also interdicted 
into the composition of which blood or the flesh of strangled 
animals entered. A profound aversion to these things among 
the Jews, made them feel intercourse impossible with persons 
who indulged in them. These prescriptions, to which some 
moral obligations were annexed, were afterwards called in the 
schools the precepts of Noah, which designation signified 
that they were principles more ancient than the Sinaitic law, 
and binding upon the whole human race. From the history 
of the apostles, we know that the number of persons of this 
class was very large, and that in some places they formed an 
important element in the Jewish community, which by the 
very fact of their presence was led to consider the interests of 
the soul and the moral life as of wider importance than ritual 
observances. It is scarcely needful to say that for themselves 
the Jews held those observances as binding as ever; habits of 
piety, even those that were external merely, were never lost 
among the Jews properly so called, but they ceased to be the 
distinctive signs of the worshippers of the true God, since 
among these were found numbers of men who gave no ad- 
herence to such rules or customs. They were distinguished as 
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proselytes—that is to say, strangers who had sought a home 
within the territory of Israel,—citizens of the second class, who 
did not enjoy all the civic rights of the legal theoracy, but who - 
placed themselves under the powerful protection of Jehovah. 
They were therefore simply called the pious, the worshippers,* 
the name marking definitely the essentially spiritual character 
of their religion, and implying asif designedly, their abstention 
from Levitical practices, without conveying any imputation 
of blame. 

Let us picture to ourselves the Jews, far from their native 
land, in the midst of strange nations, dwelling in populous 
cities, where the most various creeds, customs, and languages 
met in conflict or friendly coalition; where everything favoured 
a process of fusion or assimilation; where, so to speak, a freer 
current of air tended to dispel the mists of narrow or local — 
prejudice; and it will be readily understood that these Jews 
were more accessible to new ideas, and to generous and cosmo- 
politan influences, than their brethren breathing the heavy 
atmosphere of their ancient city, into which the noise of the 
world never penetrated, to break the time-honoured monotony 
of a life scrupulously governed by rule in its minutest details. 
Nor were these scattered Jews in any danger of losing their 
monotheism; such a peril was no longer to be apprehended in 
an age when polytheism was shattered by satire, undermined 
by philosophy, practically abandoned, and barely sustained by 
official forms. 

We may mention another circumstance of great importance 
as imparting to Hellenistic Judaism a spirit different from 
that which prevailed in the metropolis. If the diversity of 
language already proved such a barrier between the Jews of 
various provinces, that those who were scattered abroad could 
no longer frequent the same places of prayer when their 
religious duties led them to Jerusalem, the remoteness of the 
Levitical worship and of the temple which was its scene 
and centre, could not but weaken its moral influence almost 


* TeBduevor, evVhaBeis, evoeBets, mpooyruvro. See, for example, Acts x. 2; 
xili. 43, 50 ; xvi. 14; xvii. 4, 17; xviii. 7, etc. 
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in the ratio of the distance. Those who could behold the 
splendour of the temple worship, and take part in its ritual 
only at long and distant intervals, perhaps not more than once 
in a lifetime, were doubtless the more impressed with the im- 
posing character of the sacred ceremonial, and carried away an 
indelible memory of it. But if they were thus strengthened 
in the feeling of nationality, and in attachment to the faith of 
their fathers, this was a spiritual impression, elevating the 
soul, and nourishing it in thoughts of virtue and holiness. 
That which favoured the development of Pharisaic Judaism in 
all its narrowness and pettiness, was the daily and mechanical 
repetition of various ceremonies, observed only at Jerusalem, 
and which many of those who constantly beheld the spectacle, 
came to regard as the substance of religion. 

One other fact must here be noted. In Europe, in Africa, 
and in Asia Minor, the Jews felt themselves to be the foreigners; 
they must needs tolerate the presence of other foreigners, as 
their own presence was tolerated ; all the world had as good a 
right there as they, and exclusiveness was impossible. The 
Jews of Palestine, on the other hand, knowing that they were 
the masters, or believing themselves and claiming to be such, 
were more naturally inclined to regard as intruders, and con- 
sequently to treat with contempt and hatred, even the most 
inoffensive pagans who lived among them. They never spoke 
of them but in injurious terms; they called them plainly 
“sinners of the Gentiles,” + possibly in the self-complacent notion 
that circumcision alone made of themselves models of virtue. 
Thus moral prejudice had its root in national prejudice, but 
the latter kept its hold mainly in the soil of its birth, and could 
scarcely extend in all its rigidity into foreign lands. 

It has not been our intention, in the foregoing remarks, to 
convey the idea that all the Jews speaking the Greek language 
were necessarily exempt from certain weaknesses which belonged 
to the religious character of their nation. We know only too 
well that this was not the case. But we have endeavoured to 
show how among them, mainly and primarily, a more liberal 


+ ‘Auaprwdol,"in the Gospels, ddico, 1 Cor. vi. 1. 
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spirit and broader views would be likely to be found, than in 
Palestine, at the time when the Gospel came to act as a new 
and powerful leaven in the Jewish world. To the Christian 
historian, the dispersion of the Jews, more often voluntary than 
compulsory, will always appear, therefore, as a providential 
arrangement, and the great revolution to which the son of 
Philip owes the immortality of his name, and which is in itself 
the mightiest event of ancient history, acquires a still higher 
importance, when it is recognized as preparing for revealed 
truth, the highway of the West. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ALEXANDRINE PHILOSOPHY. 


OF all the indications of a metamorphosis in the national cha-— 
racter of the Jews, which we have observed in the preceding 
chapter, that which is most worthy of note is the relation 
which was rapidly established between the religious ideas of 
the Hebrews, and the various systems of philosophy then cur- 
rent among the Greeks. We have already seen how, even in 
their own country, the Jews had risen to a scientific study of 
their religion ; but there they still confined themselves generally 
within the narrow circle of their national traditions, and dis- 
played unwearied patience and extraordinary acumen only in 
the investigation of their literary documents. The influence of 
foreign ideas, that of the Hast for example imported by the 
Jews from Babylon, at first only made itself felt in the schools 
of Palestine, on a small number of special points. The aspect 
of things was changed, when in a new country, the Jewish 
theologians devoting themselves to these studies, were brought 
into contact with the philosophy of the Greeks. A new world 
seemed then to open before the astonished eyes of these eager 
students, a world as attractive in the mysteries it presented 
as food for speculation, as in the solutions which it offered of 
old problems. The prophetic mind, familiar only with the im- 
perfect forms of a more or less primitive anthropomorphism, 
by means of which to explain religious truth, seemed to these 
new inquirers, scarcely to rise above the sphere of a childish 
philosophy and material experience. Pythagoras and Plato 
appeared to have more profound views, and to have given them 
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worthier expression. In the Greek language, the Jews found 
an instrument better adapted to the new work, to which they 
were about to devote themselves. Philosophy at this period 
had established its head-quarters at Alexandria, the centre of 
civilization in the era extending from Ptolemy Philadelphus 
to the Emperor Augustus. It there found itself in the best 
possible position for drinking deep from the fountains of two 
worlds. There oriental imagination was wedded to Greek phi- 
losophy, and gave birth to that singular system of pantheistic 
mysticism, which successively adapted itself, with some essential 
modifications, to three religious formulas differing radically 
from each other. We find it engrafted upon the paganism of 
the Neo-Platonist school; the theology of the Christian Church 
has borrowed largely from it; and the cabalistie philosophy 
of the Jews is its legitimate offspring. Finally, gnosticism in 
several of its forms has almost succeeded in combining, with- 
out changing their nature, these three heterogeneous elements 

At the period of which we are speaking, this contact with 
Greek philosophy inspired the Jews, who made it their ardent 
study, with a profound repugnance for the prosaic and popular 
simplicity of the moral and religious teaching of their nation. 
This appeared to them worthy only of vulgar minds, for it gave 
no solution of the grand problems of philosophy—the connection 
of the infinite with the finite, of God with matter, the reality 
of the absolute, the final destiny of man, and the path he must 
pursue to fulfil it. In place of the purely ethical theology of 
the prophets, we soon see systems rising, produced by the most 
abstract speculation; and instead of the popular morality 
preached to their ancestors, the new school presents to the mind, 
a virtue born of science and reflection. 

In consequence of their early traditional education, possibly 
also through personal interest, these philosophers continued to 
be Jews outwardly; but in truth they were no longer attached 
to the faith of the synagogue, by any solid bond or deep con- 
viction. They did not wish, however, openly to separate from 
it. In this they acted like the Greek philosophers, who on 
their part came to no open rupture with the national religion. 
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They found means to disguise their apostasy through the very 
fact which ought to have brought it to light. They made use 
_of the Holy Scripture, with its narratives and laws—which 
in their literal signification they regarded as mere productions 
of the vulgar mind, the most inadequate expression of truth, 
and often even conveying absurd and blasphemous error—as an 
excellent medium for sanctioning their own novel ideas, and 
affixing to them the ancient and sacred seal of revelation. They 
set themselves, therefore, to find an allegorical, often spiritual, 
and always arbitrary, interpretation for all Scripture. Taking 
as their starting-point the theory—easy of vindication—that 
the narratives of primeval time, and the ritual ceremonies of 
worship, are in their origin ideas materialized by poetry 
or reflection, they endeavoured to reduce them to their first 
elements; but this could only be accomplished by a process 
of substitution, which removed the very foundations, to put 
in their place some, metahysical or mystical theory, utterly 
unknown to antiquity. They imagined, or sought at least 
to persuade others, that all the wisdom of Greece was substan- 
tially borrowed from Moses; and they so far succeeded in 
accrediting this singular assertion, that it finally became an 
axiom in the Apologies of the Fathers of the Church. 

The application of this kind of philosophy to Judaism, thus 
tended to decompose the latter, to destroy it in its most 
essential element, to volatilize it, if such an expression may be 
allowed, to divert it from its true purpose, to do it there- 
fore far more serious injury than it had suffered from the 
religious indifferentism of worldly men. Not only was there 
a loss of all national interest and hope in the future; the 
religious beliefs and habits of the masses were sacrificed at 
the same time. Now herein history do we find philosophers the 
leaders and conductors of the people; those of whom -we are 
now speaking, were least of all adapted to such a position, 
aliens as they were from popular ideas, feelings, prejudices, and 
passions. The influence they were able to exert upon the 
national development of Judaism was almost nil, but it was 
more powerful in its effect upon scientific theology. 
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We have spoken of this new phase of the development of 
Judaism as occupying a large place in history. We are fully 
convinced that this philosophy could not have been produced, 
and have reached its maturity in a single day, or in a single 
brain. It bespeaks a work of preparation so extensive, that 
no narrow limits can be set to its duration; and if we inquire 
into the condition of literature and of teaching in the schools 
of the age of the Ptolemies, numerous facts appear, to prove 
that this philosophy was not confined to the mind of a solitary 
thinker. Indications of its origin can also be traced back for a 
considerable distance, and even the proper names of its repre- 
sentatives are not altogether wanting. As a perfect whole, 
however, and in its details, it is known to us through the 
writings of only one author, whose reputation as a philosopher 
cannot but have been enhanced by this literary longevity. We 
allude to the celebrated Alexandrine Jew, Philo, the contem- 
porary of Jesus Christ, who lived to an advanced age, and died 
at the time when the Gospel was beginning to spread beyond 
the limits of Palestine. The very preservation of his numerous 
works, which have come down to us in part in an Armenian 
version, is a proof of the interest which the Christian world 
took in their contents. 

But even earlier than Philo, we find a book, the author of 
which drew his inspiration from the same source, and whose 
teachings show us Alexandrine philosophy in a stage of 
development much less advanced. This is the Book of Wis- 


» dom, the latest of those works of Jewish philosophy, which 


shelter, under the name of King Solomon, principles differing 
widely from any held by him. Its object is essentially moral 
and practical, but its lessons of virtue and justice are based ~ 
upon a theosophy and cosmology which more than once betray 
their foreign extraction. It would, doubtless, be easy to point out 
in the Old Testament itself, passages which might be regarded 
as the positive bases of certain metaphysical theories* which 
form the essence of the Alexandrine philosophy ; but it is more 


* See, for example, Exodus xxv. 9, 40, xxvi. 30, for the idea of the 
Kogpso vonrés. 
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natural to suppose that these theories were directly elicited by 
the light which the Greek philosophical systems seemed to 
throw upon obscure points in the national tradition of the 
Jews. On the other hand, these very theories appear scarcely 
more than in embryo in the Book of Wisdom, as compared 
with the forms they assume under the treatment of Philo. 
The idea is indeed present of the creative hypostasis emanating 
from the Absolute Being, in order to organize formless matter; 
but it is not yet presented in that character of a metaphysical 
necessity, by which its existence will afterwards be justified 
from the speculative point of view, still less with that train 
of various elemental forces, which analysis, as it pursues its 
course, discovers. Of all these ideas, we have as yet in the 
Book of Wisdom only the earliest germs,* although already 
sufficiently distinct to be predictive of further organic deve- 
lopment. The morality there taught, rests also upon grounds 
altogether different from those of the Pharisees; it is based 
upon mental and spiritual activity, directed to the study 
of the manifestations of the Divine Being,t and in assuming 
a systematic form, it borrows from Plato his division of the 
_ four cardinal virtues. t 

— To return now to Philo’s philosophy. This may be de- 
scribed as the most decided expression of that cosmopolitan 
tendency which we have already pointed out as the extreme 
reaction against the spirit of Pharisaism. Greek, Oriental, 
Jewish elements are all blended in it, with an indiscrimi- 
nating syncretism, which goes so far as to unite in one system, 
principles borrowed from all previous rival schools, from the 
Academy, the Portico, and the Lyceum, without always suc- 
ceeding in forming them into one homogeneous body, perhaps 
even without a perception of their innate incompatibility. 

The ultimate aim of the entire system of Philo is un- 
doubtedly ethical; it is in the purity, we are almost disposed 
to say the holiness of the tendency of his philosophy, that he 

* Chap. vil. 12—30; viii. 1, and foll.; ix. 9, 10; x.; x1. 18, etc. 

t+ Chap. viii. 21; ix. 6, 17; xiii. 1, etc. 

i Chap. viii. 7. 
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is least untrue to his Jewish origin. His morality, however, . 
is essentially mystical and religious. It is based upon the 
principle of the passivity of man, who receives and appro- | 
priates divine elements by inspiration and contemplation, even 
by a sort of ecstasy, and who finds his supreme blessedness in 
the repose and peace of the soul, in estrangement from the 
world, and fellowship with God. It is deeply impressed with 
the consciousness of the imperfections of our nature, and of all 
that surrounds us; it expresses the imperious craving of the 
soul to find some more perfect object; and, persuaded by intui- 
tion that God comes down to give to the creature the revela- 
tion of Himself and sanctification, it recognizes this as the 
way for man to return to God, and to rise to an ideal stand- 
point, where knowledge and virtue are one. 

All these theses, and many another, Philo declares to be 
explicitly taught in the books of Moses. The personages who 
there appear upon the scene, the facts there narrated, the insti- 
tutions therein founded and organized, are all to surrender any 
claim to material and historical value, and to be transformed 
into so many allegorical symbols. The three patriarchs, to 
quote only one instance, are no longer men who really lived; . 
their acts, their journeyings, their domestic relations, are only 
fioures of which exegesis must disclose the true spiritual signi- 
fication. They represent the supreme virtue, towards which 
philosophy should aspire, under three different forms or aspects: 
Abraham personifies virtue acquired by the diligent use of the 
mind; Isaac, virtue realized by natural instinct ; Jacob, virtue 
attained by asceticism and trial. To these ideal forms of per- 
fection correspond three inferior virtues, which might be rather 
called the means for attaining to the former. In fact, the 
first is arrived at by faith and hope, which are here closely 
allied and almost identified; the second, which is the noblest 
of the three, is reached by righteousness ; the third by repent- 
ance. These conceptions, it is evident, did not become incor- 
porated with Christian morality ; there is something striking, 
however, in the association of these terms faith, hope, righteous- 
ness, repentance, to which a large number of the like order come 
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to be added, and which carry us immediately into a sphere of 
thought more nearly approaching our own. | 

Such a theory was ill adapted to solve the problem of the 
harmony of the freedom of man with the absoluteness of God, 
—a problem which was only beginning to be. mooted in the 
schools of Palestine, but which had long been: distinctly stated 
by Greek philosophy. By his mysticism, Philo, was led to 
incline the balance in favour of the Divine action, so far as to 
use expressions which almost seem to ascribe evil itself to God. 
But by his strongly practical tendency he was perpetually 
recalled to the opposite view, and in insisting on the ideas of 
sin and of duty, he gives a large scope to the action of human 
freedom. We note this inconsistency, not by way of blame, 
but in order to show that this question, to which our. main, 
subject will compel us repeatedly to recur, was not new in, 
the age of the apostles, and, especially, that science had as yet. 
failed to give to it a clear reply. 

If the moral philosophy of Philo presents few analogies with. 
the apostolic teaching, his metaphysics, on the other hand, 
offer so many, that it is impossible to mistake the secret. 
link, which unites the first essays of speculative theology pro- 
duced in the Church, with the theories and formulas of the 
Jewish school of Alexandria. We think it well to give here 
an outline of these theories, leaving it to the discernment of our 
readers to discover presently the points of comparison between 
them and the Christian doctrines, as the latter come to present 
themselves distinctly before us. 

The primary necessity of the metaphysical system of Philo, 
is to separate God from the material world by a gulf which 
excludes every idea, not only of affinity, but even of direct con- 
tact. It seeks to remain equidistant from materialism and ideal- 
ism; it believes in the reality of both the material and the 
spiritual, but at the same time recognizes the immeasurable. 
distance which divides them. This distance has to be traversed, 
the action of God upon the world to be explained, and first of 
all the origin of the world itself. To this end, it is needful first, 
that the human mind should be able to form an adequate con- 
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ception of God. But this is a task beyond its strength. It 


/ knows nothing of God except that He is. His absolute exist- 


ence, without attributes, is all that it can grasp. God is to. 
the mind of man a pure abstraction. Popular religion had 
taught that God is invisible, that His name ought not to be 
profaned by the lips of men ; philosophy translates this senti- 
ment into a speculative axiom. But God contains in Himself 
all perfections, the principles of life and of all action ; it might 
be said that He is a focus of light, from which rays emanate in 
all directions,—the intensity of the primitive and central bright- 
ness never growing less by this perpetual radiation. These 


; Yays or motive principles are called the powers of God,—the 


same which the Bible calls angels, and Philo calls ideas. These 
powers .are regarded, not as abstract conceptions, but as per- 
sonal existences, separated from the Divine essence by a species 
of emanation, in order to give life to matter, of which they are, 
so to speak, the souls. Their number cannot be determined ; 
but speculation comprehends them under two generic names, 
which indicate their principal characteristics, namely, goodness 
and power. ‘These same forces are also called words, doubtless 
in order to give a philosophical explanation of the myth of 
creation, in which God is represented as creating the world by 
His word. Taken as a whole, they form the transcendental 
world, that is to say, the world as it exists in God, ideally and 
apart from all reality. 

But speculation finds it necessary to reunite all these forces— 
so various in their influence and manifestations—in one person- 
ality, and this necessity is amply justified by the unity of the | 
Divine Person,in whom these forces are contained, so to speak, 
in a latent condition, and become recognizable by reason only as 
they are revealed in action. Now this personal unity, in other 
words the Divinity considered as concrete, that is to say in 
possession of all the attributes which render the conception of. 
it possible to the human mind, is the Logos, the Creative Word, 
the Word par excellence, comprehending in itself the whole 
plurality of words which serve, each in its measure, to reveal the. 
Divinity, who would else be inconceivable to man. The Word, 
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in Himself, is immanent in God, and consequently co-eternal ; 
He reveals Himself only in the act of creation, by which He 
emerges, so to speak, from the essence of God, detaches Himself 
and emanates from it. But in revealing Himself, He reveals 
also the invisible God, of whom He is thus the image or reflec- 
tion. Regarded as an emanation from the Divine Being, He is 
called His Son; as alone of His kind, He is called the only 
Son; as comprehending in Himself the totality of Divine 
forces or angels, He may receive the name of Archangel. In- 
asmuch as His creative manifestation took place in time, or at 
least is apprehended as posterior to the notion of the Absolute 
in the order of speculative ideas, He bears the name of the 
second God. Finally, as His emanation precedes creation, He 
is the eldest or first-born; He forms the intermediate. link 
between God and the world; He is the Mediator, not indeed 
directly, but by the successive expansion of all the Divine 
forces, which in due progression emanate from Him; in a 
word, He is the instrument of God, who abides ever the great 
First Cause. 

Many questions were yet left open, to which the system, of 
which we have been able to give only a slight outline, gave no 
positive reply—questions, for example, referring to cosmology 


and psychology. But we refrain from pursuing further, inves- | 


tigations which would lead us astray from our purpose. We 
observe only, that this second part of the system of Philo 
evidently lent its aid to Christian metaphysics, with which it 
shows striking resemblances, though nowhere amounting to 
complete identity. But it may be said to have had scarcely 
any connection with the ethical part of Christianity, or any 
relation to the moral wants of humanity therein recognized. 
It is this which constitutes the essential difference between 
the speculations of the philosopher of Alexandria and those of 
the theologians of the Church. 


7 * 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EBIONISM AND ESSENISM. 


THE various influences at work in the heart of Judaism, which 
we have described in the preceding chapters, have this in 
common, that they were all more or less the result of reflection. 
All originated in an application of the reason to the ideas and 
facts supplied by tradition, both those which were purely theo- 
retical, and those which emerged from that narrow circle, and 
asserted themselves more or less powerfully in the sphere of 
active life. But religion is not designed simply to enlighten 
the conscience, to furnish food for speculation, and to govern 
the conduct of men or the modes of worship ; there are other 
and very legitimate demands which it is called upon to satisfy. 
These are the requirements of the heart and of feeling. Juda- 
ism almost ignored this aspect of the spiritual life. It may 
indeed be said that the peculiar character of the Semitic 
nationality gave small recognition ‘to it, and did little to foster 
or develop it.. The prophets in particular exercised scarcely 
any influence in this direction. Their lofty eloquence repre- 
sented Jehovah in all His majesty, holiness, and justice; their 
powerful imagination painted in the most brilliant colours 
His future glory and that of His chosen people; their fearless 
devotion set the example of obedience, of reverence, and of 
_ fear. But the God of Israel claimed only such sentiments as 
these, and their lawful manifestations. The religious relations 
between Himself and His worshippers, were not based upon 
the affection of the heart or the yearnings of tender love. His 
greatness was their shield and defence, but it did not raise 
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them out of their own lowly sphere; on the contrary, it per- 
petually reminded them of their insignificance. While a hun- 
dred passages represent the majesty of Jehovah, overwhelming 
with the terrors of tempest the mortal men to whom in His 
condescension He deigns to stoop, there is but one in which 
that majesty comes near as the breeze of evening, breathing 
softly to bless the weary heart; and even then the man veils 
his face in awful reverence and fear.* 

This peculiar character of the Jewish religion may be ex- 
plained in part by the weakness or the absence of the individual 
principle. One overpowering sense of solidarity governs all 
the manifestations of religious feeling, and is the paramount 
idea in all the teaching of the law and the prophets. The 
individual is lost in the nation; it is as an Israelite, and not as 
a man, that he stands in relation to Jehovah ; between him and 
his God there is a law, a covenant, an altar, which were before 
him, which are not therefore for him, but for which he and 
thousands exist, and without which he would be nothing. The 
principle of the theocracy did not necessarily involve this con- 
sequence, but it arose out of the nature of its application, and 
the centralization of worship gave it ultimate predominance. 

The intellectual or rational element in Judaism could not, 
however, permanently retain absolute sway. The deep reli- 
giousness of the people, especially in the ages after the exile, 
must in the end correct, at least in part, that which was de- 
fective and incomplete in the Jewish religion itself. To prepare 
the way for new influences, which were subsequently to play 
so important a part in the religious history of mankind, to 


make ready the soil for the Gospel seed, Providence employed 
its most powerful instrument of education—suffering. It is ° 


suffering which has the high prerogative of driving man into 
himself, of making him seek in his own heart, with patience 
and humbleness, a God who comforts more than He afflicts. 
There came a period when the policy of the Seleucides, with 
reference to the Jews, underwent an abrupt change. The 
assimilation of the various nationalities went on too slowly to 
* 1 Kings xix, 
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please a despot like Antiochus Epiphanes, and he thought to 
hasten it by violence and coercive measures. The consequences 
are matter of history. Bloody and interminable wars, a stormy 
and transitory independence, kept the country in perpetual 
agitation during two centuries. Oppression weighed still 
more heavily upon individuals than on the body of the nation; 
every species of cruelty—religious persecutions, iniquitous 
spoliations, burdensome imposts, the miseries of war, the rail- 
leries of paganism, the venality of judges, and all the melan- 
choly train of vexations that accompany a bad government— 
taught many of the Jews to seek Jehovah elsewhere than at 
the threshold of the temple, and to speak to Him more directly 
than by the mouth of a priest, or with the breath of incense. 
A large number of psalms, inspired under these circumstances, 
and ever since the solace of those passing through analogous. 
experiences, bear testimony to this new direction of men’s 
minds. Reconciliation and peace with God became the main 
object of desire; the consciousness of this oneness was the 
supreme felicity to which each individual could aspire, and its 
attainment was deemed worth the sacrifice of all earthly good.* 

This sentiment did not indeed at once rise to the full purity 
of evangelical religion. It was born upon the soil of Judaism, 
and Judaism bequeathed to it a portion of its Pharisaic and 
peculiar spirit. The renunciation of the world was not un- 
accompanied by a measure of self-complacence; the contempt of 
riches was often translated into hatred of the rich. The resig- 
nation which had flung away the sword, and would no more 
be dazzled by the glory of the battle-field, was yet not incom- 
patible with fierce imprecations on the odious adversaries. 
Poverty and suffering claimed an inherent merit for them- 
selves, and the individual who endured them was wont to 
regard them as the attestation and seal of his own righteous- 


* The Psalms to which Reuss refers, and to which, on adequate grounds, 
he assigns so late a date, can be paralleled by compositions the earlier 
date of which is incontestable. The twenty-third Psalm, and the Psalms 

ssociated with David’s sin and repentance, have the same personal cha- 
Tacter. Many others might be quoted.—Ep. 
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ness. But, nevertheless, a boundless trust in God was para- 
mount to every other feeling in souls which had taken this 
direction. The calmness, consolation, inward quietness flowing 
from that trust, became so natural to them, that they did not 
even. feel the necessity of seeking in the future, compensation 
for their present. tribulations. Their hopes did not at any 
rate assume, by preference, the brilliant and fantastic form of 
the Messianic visions; nay, more, their expectations of the 
coming end of evil, still, as in the old times, found their goal 
on this side the grave. 

The tendency just described, was so distinct and decided in 
its peculiar character, that it became both necessary and pos- 
sible for it to assume a special name, by which it might be dis- 
tinguished from opposing schools. Its representatives chose 
to be known as the poor, the humble, the oppressed; and 
by an association of ideas very natural after the explanation 
given above, these designations uniformly implied the notion 
of piety and religious resignation. We. may even safely say, 
without fear of error, that the latter became ultimately the 
essential idea. Such designations were not indeed absolutely 
new. They were already found in the writings of the old 
prophets, but it is in the later portion of Hebrew literature 
—that which has always been regarded as presenting the 
closest affinity with the spirit of the Gospel—that we become 
familiar with these terms in the more concrete acceptation. The 
idea that pious men are destined to suffer—an idea only too 
commonly justified by experience—led therefore to the habit of 
using the name of suffering to designate piety. Taking: this 
fact as a basis, we shall venture to simplify our explanation 
by the use of this name. We shall denominate as Ebionism 
the peculiar character of mind we have just described, and 
which we regard as the first cause of a series of religious 
manifestations, which are connected both with the sphere of 
Judaism, and with the first period of the Christian Church, 
The literal translation of this name—derived from a Hebrew 
word often employed with many other synonyms in the 
Psalms——-is pauperism ; but as this term has in our own days a 
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signification altogether different, we shall convey a more exact 
idea by calling it the pietism of the poor. This designation 
does not imply a shadow of blame, while it has the advantage — 
of directly recalling analogous facts in modern times. 

As this word Hbionism has a great affinity, external and 
internal, with the word Hbionitism, subsequently adopted, 
and familiar to those who have interested themselves in the 
history of Christian sects, it is necessary for us to dwell upon 
it a moment, in order to prevent any confusion of ideas. We 
have expressly chosen a term which should recall the other, 
because, in our opinion, the fact represented by the later 
name, stands in close connection with that now before us. 
Only we must dismiss that narrow and incomplete definition 
of Christian Ebionitism which makes it consist in the doctrine 
of the simple humanity of Christ. For if this had been the 
main element in this particular form of the Christian system, 
there would be no justification of the name it bears, and we 
should err altogether in placing it in any relation with aschool 
of Judaism formed before the coming of Christ, and having 
absolutely no connection with any Messianic theories. We 
shall see in the course of this history, how much the Ebionism 
of which we are speaking, did to prepare the ground for the 
Gospel, and how many minds disposed to receive the teaching 
of Jesus and His apostles, were found among those who had 
become familiar with a doctrine which, imposing abnegation of 
self and worldly hopes as a primary necessity, rendered it at the 
same time so easy. 

We can hardly conceive in the midst of Judaism, the exist- 
ence of a purely inward piety, which should seek no outward 
acts or forms in which to embody itself. On the contrary, we 
naturally look for its manifestation in a more or less vigorous 
asceticism. Such an expectation is more than justified by 
facts. First, the pious usages generally enjoined by the 
synagogue, could not be neglected by men deeply concerned 
about their religious interests. We do not refer here parti- 
cularly to the Levitical rites strictly so called, the sacrifices 
and other public ceremonies, which were too often above the 
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pecuniary means of this class of persons; but rather to that 
secret and unassuming asceticism, which every one might 
practise for himself, without need of priest, or any official 
preparation whatsoever. Prayer and fasting especially, were 
duties held in high observance by this school of ancient pietists, 
which was as well deserving of honour in its principle and 
, primitive simplicity, as any other religious manifestation of 
the same kind to which the name has since been given. These 
duties were performed without ostentation. The splendour of 
the public worship had little attraction for men of this order ; 
they would gradually withdraw from it to seek the sustenance 
of their souls in more private assemblies. Abstinence from 
worldly pleasures—from the use of wine, for example—was a 
direct consequence of their principles. Aversion to war, and all 
connected with it, was natural and consistent. The religious 
reverence for the name of God, so deeply impressed on the 
heart of the Jew, would lead finally to the absolute refusal 
to take any oath. Last of all, we see celibacy acquiring the 
character of a peculiar virtue in one section of a nation which 
had always highly exalted motherhood. The fact is, that the 
impulse once given, ideas do not stop after having reached 
their lawful or necessary conclusions. We may make the 
general observation that the principle of this pietism, as it 
developed itself and penetrated more and more every sphere 
of the religious life, became further and further removed from 
Pharisaism, though in its origin it had started from the same 
point. 

Nor was this all. It is in the nature of such a tendency to 
make renunciation of the world the subject of a still more 
practical study, and in the end to become the basis of a society. 
Such was the case with Ebionism. Its piety became exclusive; 
its habitual separation from men who did not share its views 
and manner of life, finally stifled the characteristic sentiment 
of Judaism, that of religious and national solidarity. Its pre- 
ference for private means of edification, led it to forsake the 
temple ; in a word, Ebionism became a sect. It formed, indeed, 
as we do not hesitate to affirm, the only true sect which existed 
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in the Judaism of this period; that is to say, the only really 
separatist party. Out of Ebionism arose Essenism. 

We know nothing of the time of this transformation, and 
have no precise information as to the significance and origin of 
the name. It may perhaps be taken for granted that this 
new phase was not produced by any sudden or accidental 
cause. Such changes are long in preparation, and are not 
necessarily the work of an individual. Possibly Essenism, as 
a distinct sect, is not of date much anterior to Christianity. 
The general statements of the oldest and most competent 
writers with reference to it differ greatly. Butif it be admitted 
that the change from a mere principle widely diffused among 
the people, to a separatist society, would naturally be effected 
by degrees——that many would be likely to stop halfway in the 
progressive movement, and that primitive Ebionism, more or 
less defined, might and probably would co-exist with Essenism 
already formed into a sect,—such being allowed, as we say, to 
be the natural course of things, all contradictions disappear. 
We shall not here quote that which Philo and Josephus say 
with reference to the sect of the Essenes. Their testimony is 
familiar to all, and we have no interest. in dealing with matter 
which we regard as foreign to our main subject. Hor we deny 
most positively that this sect, as such, exerted any direct influ- 
ence either upon the rise or the theology of the Christianity 
of the first century, though the assertion that it did so has 
been often made and received in modern times. 

We know that Essenism delighted in mystery. It initiated 
its disciples by degrees ; it formed a brotherhood united by the 
bonds of the most devoted charity, and by the substitution 
of the social for the family bond; it introduced the com- 
munity of meals and of goods; it was averse to all labour 
which did not produce results of direct utility ; it enjoimed upon 
its members the wearing of a particular garb; it avoided con- 
tact with other men, discouraged dwelling in towns, and went 
so far as to forbid marriage. This singular combination of 
estimable virtues, extravagant prejudices, and puerile forms 
could not long continue intact. In a few generations we see 
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it taking a new direction, very different from that at first pur- 
sued. Separation from the world, hollow forms, asceticism, 
mystery, wherever they are found together, are never long 
without falling into philosophic mysticism, into that which is 
called theosophy, or secret doctrines, the product more often of 
the imagination than the reason, deriving their chief strength 
from the veil in which they enwrap themselves, and cherish- 
ing a pleasing illusion of high antiquity in which they boast. 
The Essenes of Philo and Josephus soon vanished from the 
scene; after the fall of Jerusalem, they were no more heard of ; 
but subsequently they reappear in various forms and under 
various names, among which that of the Hbionites will espe- 
cially call for attention. These Ebionites of the second and 
following centuries are described sometimes as Christians, 
equally destitute in point of evangelical knowledge and of 
material means ; sometimes as more or less philosophical here- 
tics, who had invented systems equally ingenious and curious 
on the relations of Christ and Moses. These statements, long 
regarded as contradictory, may be explained and vindicated by 
the analysis we have given. They refer to various Christian 
phases of an ancient principle and tendency, so deeply enrooted 
that it survived all the revolutions among the Jews of the 
nation. We have not here to study these manifestations sub- 
sequently to the period at which our narrative will stop. But 
we shall have occasion to show that the Ebionite doctrine also 
helped to prepare the way for the Gospel, while at the same 
time, as was the case with Pharisaism and philosophy, it left 
the traces of its presence. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MESSIANIC HOPES. 


THE religion of the Jews is distinguished from that of other 
peoples of antiquity, at least in the later periods of its history, 
not so much by monotheism, as by faith in the future. While 
in all other nations, we find men expending their imagination 
on the retrospective picture of a golden age irrecoverably passed 
away, Israel, guided by its prophets, persistently turned its eyes 
in an opposite direction, and clung the more closely to the belief 
in a blessedness to come, the more the present aspect of things 
seemed to belie its hopes. We have already observed that of 
all the influences successively developed within the sphere of 
Judaism, the strongest ascendant over the religious education 
of the people, was gained by that school which most fervently 
cherished these hopes of the future. The political and worldly 
axioms of the Sadducees, the metaphysical studies of the 
Alexandrine philosophers, the solitary asceticism of the Essenes,. 
could not in the nature of things gain more than a limited 
number of adherents; the mass of the people, educated and 
moulded by the Pharisaic school, imbibed from it two ruling 
and equally indestructible principles—attachment to the ritual 
forms of religion, and belief in Messianic ideas. 

These ideas did not form a body of doctrine articulate and 
definite. From the very fact that they were to so large an 
extent the product of imagination, and that science had not 
therefore the exclusive prerogative of moulding them by its 
laws, they present vague and uncertain outlines, and assume 
colours varying with the spirit of the times, of classes, and of 
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individuals. In the minds of some, these Messianic expecta- 
tions were ardent, warlike, fantastic ; with others, they were 
pious, reasonable, calm. In the one class the political element 
predominated—national hatred, visions of vengeance and of 
universal domination; in the other the moral element was 
uppermost—the religious feeling, the craving for reconciliation 
with Jehovah, the desire for a happy brotherhood of all man- 
kind. The terms which the school had invented for the expres- 
sion of its theories, and which had been rendered familiar to 
the people by the public instructors, did not always, and in all 
minds, awake the same images. Messiah, salvation, the kingdom, 
appeared now in an ideal but somewhat hazy light, and again 
in more definite but also more material forms. The hope of 
Messiah, so dearly cherished by the people of Israel in its dis- 
tant wanderings, had already begun to vibrate on the ear of 
the astonished West, which received it with a thrill of instinec- 
tive response, before that hope had assumed even in Judea 
any definite form ;—a providential indication, surely, that the 
true and perfect idea had yet to disengage itself from the 
immature germ. 

It is certain that the existence and diffusion of this hope 
did more than any other element of spiritual activity to pre- 
pare the ground for the Gospel; and that the history of the 
Christian Church and the astonishing success of the preaching 
of the apostles must remain an enigma, unless we recognize 
and take into account this attitude of mind, common to men far 
beyond the strict limits of Jewish civilization* It is important 
for us then to observe it carefully, to form a true idea of the 
expectation cherished, whether secretly or avowedly, by the 
majority of the Jewish people, especially by that portion of 
the nation which received with most readiness, and with least 
egoism, the true Messiah, at length revealed to the world. The 
Gospel history itself introduces us in the most direct manner 


* T do not know on what grounds it can be shown that among the hea- 
then there was any such general expectation of a Messiah as to account for 
the success of apostolic preaching. The well-known passage in Tacitus is 
an insufficient proof of the position maintained in the text.—ED. 
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to this circle of men and of ideas; the persons who were most 
closely gathered around the Saviour from His birth to His death, 
are those who give us the clearest insight into the secret yearn-_ 
ings of a generation wearied by long political reverses, and still 
more by the barren and idle disputations of the schools.* In 
the Gospel narrative, we see around humble family hearths, 
simple men sincerely faithful to the precepts‘of the law, sigh- 
ing after better times, and looking for a new Elias, whose 
powerful word should change the spirit of the nation, still rent 
by contending passions and rebellious against God.t The evil 
was too firmly rooted, the political and moral degeneracy of 
the people too deep, for its regeneration to be possible without 
direct Divine interposition, first by the voice of a prophet and 
then by the mission of Messiah. He, when He came, was to 
set up again the glorious throne of David, and to inaugurate a 
kingdom that should have no end, in the house of Jacob. A 
vast revolution, all tending to the benefit of good and God-— 
fearing men was to be brought about by the power of the Most 
High. <A feeling of patriotism, as lawful as it was ardent, 
ennobled this hope. The glory of Israel would be seen in all 
the earth ; its redemption from the hands of its enemies was 
but the fulfilment of the ancient and sacred promises made to 
the patriarchs, and guaranteed by the oath of the covenant§ 
But this victory and this deliverance were to be the signal of 
a new era of holiness and righteousness, in which Jehovah, 
“the Lord God, merciful and gracious,” would pardon a people 
repenting of their unfaithfulness, and would cause to succeed 
to the darkness of present sorrow, the dawn of a new day, in 
the light of which the feet of His children would walk in paths 
of holiness and righteousness.|| This was the consolation of. 
Israel which pious and just men waited for with holy confi- 
dence. There were many such men in Jerusalem and elsewhere ; 
they were preparing themselves by fasting and prayer for the 
manifestation of the Saviour,{ and as the energy of their 
* Matt. vil. 29; Mark i. 22. § Luke i. 54, 55, 68, and foll.; ii. 32, 


+ Luke i, 6, 17. || Luke i. 74—79. 
t Luke i. 32, 33.; 50—55. 7 Luke ii. 25, 37, 38. 
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faith grew with the evils around them, there was doubtless 
more than one, to whom a revealing presentiment gave the 
assurance, that he should not die until he had seen the Lord’s 
Christ.* 

The picture we have just drawn by means of the analysis 
of a passage which contains all its elements in combination, . 
may appear to some an idealized representation, since it has 
come down to us through the medium of the Christian mind. 
We reply that the two points of view—the Jewish and 
the Christian—were not in the commencement far removed 
from each other, as we shall abundantly show as we pro- 
ceed; and that, in fact, all the ideas we have just mentioned 
are found, literally expressed, in the prophetic books of the 
Old Testament. They thus form, therefore, what may be called 
the religious kernel of the Messianic hope, around which sub- 
sequently gathered, as a sort of husk or shell, the definitions 
of the schools. These definitions, alternately concealing and 
embellishing the primitive conception, and not always harmo- 
nizing among themselves, became infused in very unequal 
proportions in the popular mind; and according to the pre- 
dominance of the moral or political element in the masses, 
they favoured or hindered the evangelical movement. The 
latter fact comes out prominently on many occasions in the 
life of Jesus Himself and in the history of His apostles. As 
He gained ground in public opinion, as His miracles especially 
attracted attention to His person, He had to defend Himself 
against the false interpretations of popular prejudice, to flee 
from the effects of the feverish excitement of men’s minds, and 
to complain of the misconceptions of even His most intimate 
disciples. We may readily excuse, however, these innocent 
mistakes of His unhappy contemporaries, when even in our 
own day we find men of science, falsely so called, ready to 
bestow on Him the epithets of democrat and revolutionary. 

Rabbinical theology, in taking up so fruitful a subject as 
the expectation of Messiah, imposed upon itself an arduous 
task, The people were sorrowfully convinced that there were 

* Luke ii. 26 ; comp. Mark xv. 48; Luke xxiii, 51. 
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no longer any prophets among them ; and yet these leaders of 
public thought, undertook to predict. the future, to determine 
beforehand the succession of changes it was to bring, and to de- 
fine events as far beyond human conception as they were without 
historic precedent. The means which this theology employed 
to attain its ends consisted in an essentially divinatory exegesis. 
Not content with collecting clear and positive texts, which were 
insufficient to gratify their curiosity, the interpreters, in their 
eagerness to lift the veil of the future, vied with each other in 
inventing new methods by which to wrest from the obscurity 
of the sacred text a sense hitherto undiscovered, and which 
was maintained with an ardour proportioned to the difficulty 
with which it had been reached. Under such treatment, Scrip- 
ture soon became a collection of hieroglyphs intelligible only 
to the initiated few, and requiring from its adepts the pre- 
liminary possession of a sort of occult science. By this means, 
proofs were never wanting to sustain any ideas, sound or 
superstitious, which might arise in the brains of masters or 
disciples, and which, once mooted, were sure to be perpetuated 
by the aid of tenacious tradition, which held every opinion 
uttered from the rabbinical chair to be an immortal truth, 

As we are not writing a critical history of the theology of 
the Jews, but are only seeking an acquaintance with the ideas 
current in the society of Palestine at the time when the Gospel 
was first preached, we shall simply gather from contempo- 
rary sources the most important elements of the Messianic 
hopes, and thus gain a broad outline of the expected future. 
Such sources are very abundant. We have no need to descend 
to the Targums or Chaldaic paraphrases of the Bible, nor to 
other more recent rabbinical works, though these all contain 
some doctrines of great antiquity. We possess, beside the 
Revelation of Daniel, which is more ancient, the book of 
Enoch, written probably under Herod the Great, and that of 
the pseudo-Ezra, which was almost immediately subsequent 
to the fall of Jerusalem. Lastly, our Gospels themselves supply 
us with valuable and tolerably full information both as to the 
ideas current among the people, and as to the measure and 
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manner in which these ideas of their compatriots were shared 
by the disciples of Jesus. Should the picture still leave any- 
thing to be desired, it can easily be completed by the aid of 
the theology of the primitive Christian Church, which we shall 
place before our readers. 

Jewish theology divided the whole course of time into two 
great periods: the one, embracing the past and the present, 
was the age of misery and sin; the other, comprehending all 
the future, was to be the era of virtue and happiness. The 
closing years of the former period, immediately preceding the 
advent of the latter, form the most important epoch in the 
history of humanity, that of the transition to a new order of 
things, and are therefore characterized by a special name, the 
fulness of time, the latter days. 

This era is introduced by the appearing of the great re- 
storer of the people of God and of the world at large, whom 
the prophets had already foretold, and for whom men, faithful 
to the traditions of their nation, were looking with all the 
stronger confidence, as their actual position became more and 
more at variance with the ideal of their dreams. From the 
time of Daniel, this expected Restorer is most frequently called 
the Messiah, the Lord’s Anointed,—that is to say, the Chosen 
King, the King of Israel* As such, He is the successor, the 
Son of David.t He is also spoken of simply as “ He who was 
to come.”¢ Other honourable titles exalt His dignity.§ 

As to the nature of His person, the schools had not arrived 
at any definite or positive theory. The opinion that Messiah 
would be a man, a descendant of David, a successor of the 
prophets, always had its adherents.|| But the idea that the 
Saviour of Israel would be a superhuman Being was also, on 


| 


* Matt. ii.4; xxiv. 23; xxvi. 68; xxvii. 17, 22, 37; Mark xv. 32; Luke 
iii, 15; xix. 38; xxiii. 2; Johni. 20, 41, 49; iv. 25, 26. 

+ Matt. xv. 22; xx. 30; xxi. 9; xxu. 42; Mark xii. 35; Luke xvii. 
38, 39. 

{ Luke vii. 19. 

§ Mark i. 24; Luke iv. 34; xxiii. 35. 

|| John vi. 14. 
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the other hand, maintained, and was even beginning to prevail. 


It was the natural corollary of expectations so vast as those - 


connected with His name, and would have probably asserted 
itself even had it found no foundation in Scripture. No doubt 
there was much vagueness in this conception; but the name 
Son of God, specially appropriated to Messiah, is in itself evi- 
dence that it had a real and positive existence.* 

The precise period of His advent was a mystery, though 
curiosity often attempted to unravel it, or tried to fix its date 
by calculation in round numbers.t Failing to find a direct 
solution of this problem, men endeavoured to fix the series of 
precursive signs of the great revolution, with the view of re- 
cognizing its eventual approach. 

The first of these signs is the progressive advance of corrup- 
tion upon the earth, and the inevitable increase of every kind of 
calamity. The latter days are described as the world’s anguish, 
a word singularly suggestive of the state of mind consequent 
on such an aggravation of all physical and moral evil. These 
are to be’ as the birth-throes of Messiah.t War, famine, pesti- 
lence, the most terrible natural phenomena—eclipses, earth- 
quakes—will keep pace with impiety, apostasy, the profanation 
of holy places, and all the horrors of vice and crime. Nume- 
rous passages from the prophets lend the colour for this part 
of the picture. 

The signs which were to be more directly precursive of 
Messiah were, first, the appearance of an extraordinary star ;§- - 
then that of a prophet of the old covenant, restored to life 
expressly to proclaim Messiah. Jewish theology generally 
assioned this part to the most illustrious of the successors 
of Moses, Elias.|| Sometimes, however, it was divided among 


* Matt. xxvi. 63; Luke iv. 41; Luke xxii. 70; John i. 49,66, 69 ; 
John xi. 27. 

+ Luke xvii. 20; Matt. xxiv. 3. 

{ wdtves, Matt. xxiv. 8. 

§ Matt. ii. 2. 

|| Mal. i. 4,5; Sir. xlviii. 10; Mark vi. 15; viii. 28; ix. 11; Matt. 
xi, 14; xvii. 10; Luke ix. 8, 19. 
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several prophets, Moses, Jeremiah, and others being named as 
well as Hlijah.* 

Lastly, Messiah was to be immediately preceded by Antichrist, 
a terrible and mysterious being, at once man and demon, com- 
bining in himself all influences hostile to God, all the powers 
of the world and hell, and thus provoking heaven to the final 
manifestation of its almightiness. The image of this supreme 
adversary of the chosen people and of the Messianic kingdom, 
had been first traced by Daniel; the imagination of the exegetes 
had delighted in filling up the outline with all the virulence of 
the political animosities of every age, and at the time of the 
apostles it formed part of the common current of ideas. 

The mode of Christ’s appearing had not been positively 
defined by exegesis. It was sometimes supposed, from a pas- 
sage in Micah, that He would come out of Bethlehem,t but 
the general idea was that He would present Himself in a 
sudden and unexpected manner in the midst of the people, so 
that He might be at once recognized without any preliminary 
manifestation.§ This is clear from the technical terms in which 
His coming was spoken of—the appearing, the revelation of 
the Lord,—terms which have become so familiar that they have 
even passed into modern languages in their Greek form—the 
apocalypse. 

The object of Messiah’s coming may be stated in general 
terms to be the foundation of the kingdom of God. This, 
however, implies a series of preparatory or accessory facts; 
which we must briefly enumerate. There was needed, first, a 
political, moral, and religious restoration of Israel, such as 
the ancient prophets had foretold. The political restoration 
consisted in deliverance from the Roman yoke; || the recall of 
all the dispersed, Jews ;{1 lastly, the re-establishment of the 


* Matt. xvii. 3; Rev. xi. 3, and foll.; 2 Mac. xv. 18, and foll.; Matt. 
xvi. 13, and foll.; Mark vi.15; Luke ix. 8. 

+ John ii. 18. 

~ Matt. u. 5; John vii. 41, and foll. 

§ John vii. 27 ; Matt. xxiv. 27. 

|| Judith xvi. 17; Sir. 50, 24; Luke i. 67, and foll.; ii. 38; xxiv. 21. 

“1 Tobit xiii. 10; xiv.5; 2 Mac. ii. 18. 
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throne of David.* The moral and religious restoration com- 
prehended the remission of sins, granted in consideration of 
the prolonged sufferings of the people and of the punishment 
of the wicked; the sanctification of the survivors, who were 
to be thenceforward a righteous nation ; the conversion of the 
Gentiles; and, finally, a new order of prophecy and a new 
legislation suited to the future condition of Israel.t It is 
scarcely necessary to say that extraordinary miracles were to 
accompany all these Messianic events. 

A new series of scenes yet more imposing was annexed to 
these first manifestations of the Christ, and was vastly to 
extend the sphere and the dignity of His operations. Ata 
trumpet signal, given by the angels who accompany Him, the 
dead will rise and stand up for the judgment of the last day. 
The righteous, who alone are worthy of the resurrection,§ will 
join in the judgment of the condemned, who will be cast into 
the fire of Gehenna, prepared for the devil and his angels, 
and will there suffer eternally, which is called the second 
death. Men even ventured to fix the scene of these events, 
and the kingdom of Christ, which was to be immediately set 
up, was placed by some on earth, by some in heaven. In 
either case, the world as it then existed was not held worthy 
of it; and a glorious transformation was in store for the 
universe, to prepare it to serve as the abode of the elect. Its 
great metropolis was then to be the new Jerusalem, on the 
description of which the eastern imagination delighted to lavish 
its wealth. || 

We need not inquire what was to be the duration of this 
Messianic kingdom. The idea of cessation or end was incom- 
patible with the very conception of the Christ. What is 
important for us to prove, on the other hand, is that nothing 

* Acts i. 6, 

Tt 1 Mace. iii, 8; 2 Mac. vii. 38; vii. 5, etc.; Job xiii, 11; xiv. 6; 
Luke i. 74, and foll.; John iv. 25; vi. 14; Acts iii. 22. 

ft Matt. xii. 23; John vii. 31. 

§ Daniel xii. 2, 13 ; 2 Mace. vii. 

|| Tobit xiii. 

7 John xii. 34. 
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could be more alien from the Jewish idea than any interruption 
whatever in the mighty sway of the Saviour, from the moment 
of His revelation. This it was which made the idea of the 
death of Messiah appear to the disciples a paradox utterly 
inadmissible. The prophetic words of Jesus on this subject 
overturned all their established convictions.* To the members 
of Messiah’s kingdom, theology could not but assign eternal 
blessedness, when the idea of the resurrection and of immor- 
tality had been once clearly conceived. Previously to that, 
a comparatively long life was spoken of,+ and the most ancient 
calculations which ventured on figures, fix the duration of the 
Messianic blessedness at a thousand years.} The names of the 
elect are inscribed beforehand in the book of life; they wear, 
as a distinctive mark, white robes, and bear the seal of God. 
Lastly, the felicity which will close this brilliant evolution 
of future events is variously depicted, according to the point of 
view of the men who fed their imagination upon it. Images 
were used to set it forth, which were only too often taken 
literally by the materialism of the popular taste. Among 
these images, the one in most frequent use is that of a feast, 
and as it was the custom to recline at table with the head 
leant against the breast of the next guest, the idea of being 
at the same table with the holy men of the old covenant—of 
sharing, that is, in their felicity—naturally found expression in 
the phrase, resting in Abraham’s bosom, a phrase so ridiculously 
interpreted by painters.§ This image and the expressions con- 
veying it had passed into such general use, that they scarcely 
retained anything of their original significance.|| As feasts in 
the East usually took place at night, in splendidly lighted halls, 
other figures were derived from them, expressive, on the one 
hand, of the privileges of the guests; on the other, of the pri- 
vations of those excluded. These similes are frequently met 


* Matt. xvi. 22; Mark viii. 30; ix. 12; Luke ix. 22, 44, 45; xviii. 34. 
+ Isaiah Ixy. 20, and foll. 

t Psalm xe. 4. 

§ Luke xvi. 22 ; comp. xiv. 15. 

|| Luke xiii. 29 ; xxii. 30; Matt. vii. 11, ete. 
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with in the parables of Jesus, which is a proof of their wide 
popularity. 

Apart from this image of a feast, the analysis of the idea 
of felicity led the prophets of Messiah’s kingdom to proclaim 
the absence of all pain or privation, the enjoyment of the pre- 
sence of God, incessant adoration of His majesty, absolute rest 
and cessation from toil ; in a word, an eternal Sabbath, a perfect 
condition of body, exempted henceforth from all failing or 
infirmity, and endued with new and extraordinary properties ; 
the fruitfulness of all nature, not dependent on conditions 
of labour; sustenance by celestial fruits, chiefly those of the 
tree of life; superiority to angels, who were to minister to the 
elect, and so forth. It would be doubtless an injustice to the 
Jewish theologians to say that these figures were suggestive of 
nothing but earthly and material conceptions; but it is un- 
questionably true that the education imparted to the people 
gave comparatively little prominence to the spiritual element. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


HITHERTO we have been dealing with generalities. It was 
necessary for us to study the tendencies common to a greater 
or less number of individuals, that we might familiarize our- 
selves with the world into which the Gospel was introduced, 
and the influences under which the disciples would be placed 
both in its reception and propagation. The picture of Judaism 
in the time of Jesus Christ is now complete, at least in all 
that relates to the moral and religious ideas current in the 
society professing it. But before passing on to the study 
of the other element of the apostolic theology, that which 
by its growing ascendancy was gradually to obliterate the 
former and to change the face of the world, we must pause 
a moment to contemplate one imposing figure, to whom 
religious history and Christian theology alike assign a place 
apart, between the two phases of revelation. “Forthe law and 
the prophets were until John: since that time the king- 
dom of God is preached, and every man presseth into it.” 
“And if ye will, receive it, this is Hlias which was to 
come.”* With John therefore, and with his appeal to the 
heirs of the promises of God, the teaching of the apostles com- 
mences.t 

The history of John the Baptist, regarded under this aspect, 
which is the only one of interest to us at present, offers 


* Matt. xi. 13, 14; Luke xvi. 16. 
+. Acts i. 22; x. 37; Marki. 1. 
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many very grave difficulties, which science sometimes refuses 
to perceive, or which it is content to remove in a summary 
and superficial manner. Happily, we have for the guidance 
of our judgment in this matter, the most irrefragable testimony 
that can be received, the judgment pronounced on the preacher 
of the desert by the Saviour Himself, on a solemn occasion, 
and at a time when the forerunner had fulfilled his mission, 
and was approaching the close of his life* After paying 
tribute to the steadfastness and severity of John’s character, 
Jesus proclaims him a prophet and more than a prophet, the 
greatest of all the men who had lived under the old dispensa- 
tion; but He immediately adds that the least of those who enter 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. It is a singular 
fact, an unaccountable caprice of the tradition of the Church, 
that in spite of this judgment of the Saviour, so clearly pro- 
nounced, John the Baptist should be represented as an evan- 
gelical Christian, who not only understood all the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, but preached them in anticipation. | 
Difficulties are thus created, as if designedly, which do not 
exist in the real history, while others are ignored which are 
very palpable in the letter of the text whence we derive our 
information. 

John appeared at a period when a belief in the near ap- - 
proach of the Messianic era was widely diffused among the 
populations of Palestine, though it manifested itself in very 
various forms, sometimes as an ambitious superstition, some- 
times as a sacred anticipation. Understanding well the feeling 
of his downcast countrymen, who had long lost the simple 
trust of their fathers in the prophetic rapture, John dared 
not assume the name of prophet,t though he was a prophet in 
all the force of the term; he was modestly content to call him- 
self “the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight 


* Matt. xi. 7—11; Luke vii. 24—28. 

+ There is nothing to show that John shrank from calling himself a 
prophet, much less that he shrank from doing so for any such reason as 
Reuss suggests. What he disclaimed was, the honour of being that great 
prophet to whom the prediction of Moses had pointed.—Ep. 
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the way of the Lord.”* But the very solitude which he chose, 
and the austere manner of life he imposed upon himself and his 
disciples, which was perfectly in harmony with the popular 
tradition of the life of the old prophets, assured to him the 
respect and attention of his contemporaries, who were eager to 
thrust upon him a dignity to which for long ages no Israelite 
had dared to aspire.t 

This purely ascetic form of his prophetic ministry, which 
did not even always produce the effect desired, was doubtless, 
in the mind of John the Baptist, more than a mere method of 
propagandism, a simple necessity of circumstance. It reveals 
to us no less the nature of his convictions, the conditions under 
which he considered the realization of Messiah’s kingdom to 
be possible, and gives us thus a key to the contrast, which 
Jesus repeatedly marks, between John’s point of view and His 
own. We shall understand this still more clearly when we 
come to examine, in the second place, the substance of the 
teaching of the Forerunner.t This consists of three very 
simple elements, which we shall give ina few words. It is, 
first, the proclamation of the nearness of the kingdom; with 
this is connected, as a necessary consequence, the call to 
repentance; and, lastly, there is the positive proclamation of 
Messiah and of His work. 

On the first point there is no difference between the preach- 
ing of John and of the Gospel; for without speaking of the 
apostles, we find the very same form of words put into the 
lips of Jesus Himself, by the sacred historians. There remains 

* John i. 21,23. According to the three other gospels, this correspond- 
ence of the preaching of John with a well-known passage in Isaiah (xl. 3) 
appears only as the result of Christian reflection upcn the history.’ The 
same remark will apply to various other circumstances of which we shall 
have to speak ; it suggests at once the source of the difficulties to which 
we have alluded. 

+ Matt. iii. 4; ix. 14; xi.18. Comp. Heb. xi. 37; Matt. xxi. 26; 
Mark xi. 32. 


t Matt. iii. 2, 7—12; Luke ii. 7—17. Comp. John i, 26, and foll.; 
ili, 28, and foll. 


1 But on what grounds are we to refuse the testimony of the Evangelist John, that 
the Baptist himself was conscious that he was fulfilling the ancient prophecy ?—ED. 
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the question of the nature of the kingdom. We may be allowed. 
to say simply here, that from the very first we discern a differ- 
ence in this respect between the two teachers; but we shall 
find a clearer reply to this question when we come to speak of 
the work of Christ as described by John the Baptist. 

The second point is of greater importance. Let us first 
observe the grandeur and beauty conveyed in the few lines, 
which give us the epitome of a ministry carried on probably 
for years, and powerful enough to stir to its depths a people 
either plunged in a mournful moral apathy, or engrossed in 
the schemes of an idle fanaticism. From such a world as this, 
either indifferent or self-complacent, John demands a complete 
change of inward feeling, and a corresponding change in the 
outward life. The motive to which he appeals in this urgent 
exhortation is fear of the righteous judgments of God, which 
are no longer to be delayed. This motive, and the resolution 
which it is to suggest to the individuals addressed, belong to 
the sphere of Judaism; they appeal undoubtedly to that reli- 
gion in its highest function, but still they do not go beyond it. 
When the Pharisees are warned that it is not enough to be 
of the seed of Abraham in order to have part in the heritage 
of Israel, and that, failing the Jews, the Almighty could form 
for Himself a new people out of the stones of the desert, it is 
only the eloquent repetition of a truth many times proclaimed 
by the old prophets, whose words on this point are appealed 
to in the Gospel itself. So far then, unless we are prepared to 
assert the absolute identity of the old and new dispensations, 
we discover no element in the teaching of John which warrants 
us in raising him to the level of the latter. 

We pass to the third point of the Forerunner’s teaching, 
that which relates to his historical and providential relations 
with the Messiah whom he proclaims, and with His work. That 
which first of all strikes us here, is his own bold and candid 
avowal of his sense of inferiority and of deference to Christ. 
This may be generally explained by the considerations of the 
Messianic dignity in itself, as it was apprehended by a disciple 
of the prophets and rabbis. Ifthe Christ of God is declared to 
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be greater than the hermit-preacher on the banks of the Jor- 
dan, He must be shown to be so, independently of His origin, 
by the greatness of the work He is to do, the chief object of 
which, for the time, is the definite separation of the wicked 
from the good. But if we closely examine our texts, which 
are confirmed in this respect by an unvarying tradition of the 
Church,* we shall find they concentrate the comparison en- 
tirely on one special point. “I,” says John, “ baptize you with 
water unto repentance ; but He that cometh after me is mightier 
thanI; ... He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire.” Now, unless we are greatly mistaken, it is this sentence 
(which became to the generation following the very nucleus of 
its memories of John the Baptist), which will serve us in our 
turn, better than any other to explain the judgment of Jesus, 
quoted above. Christian thought, at any rate, has clung to 
this as the formula most characteristic of the relation between 
the old ideas and the new. The baptism of water is only 
a symbolic ceremony, practised now perhaps for the first time 
in this form, and with this special significance ; it represents 
the inward purification promised by those who receive it, or if 
it be preferred, a purification effected in them, as the result of a 
subjective resolve, and of their own moral energy. It means 
more than the obliteration of old vices and sins; it includes 
also the determination of the will, positively to renounce such 
sins for the future. But the baptism of the Spirit is to be 
something higher and essentially different from this, since John 
declares himself incapable of administering it. We may not 
then look to him for its explanation. We shall learn presently 
what is its peculiar nature; but we already see that here is 
something new, an element foreign to the sphere within which 
the religious conceptions and prophetic activities of John were 
confined—an element of which he might vaguely feel the need, 
but which he was certainly unable to impart to others, since 
he himself did not possess it. And it is precisely for this 
reason that the least of those who enter the kingdom of Christ, 
having received the baptism of the Spirit, is greater than John 
* Acts i. 5; xi. 16; xiii, 24, and foll. 
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the Baptist. He, by his virtuous self-denial in a corrupt age, 
by his zeal in preparing the way for Christ, by the privilege 
granted him of pointing with the finger to Him whom the 
prophets had only seen afar off, through the dim haze of a passing 
rapture, and, lastly, by his glorious martyr-death, well deserved 
to close the line of spiritual heroes of the old economy, of which 
he was the purest and most sublime exponent. But he himself 
stood still on the threshold of the door, the way to which he 
had shown to others, and nothing gives so grand a conception 
of the new inheritance now for the first time opened before 
us, as the fact that such a man as John was not permitted to 
enter on its possession. 

Here we approach the last poimt—one which has so often 
baffled theologians, and led them into exegetical errors. John 
the Baptist from the depths of his prison sends his disciples to 
ask Jesus whether He was He who should come, or if yet another 
was to be looked for.* Much trouble has been taken to colour 
this fact, and to dispel the shadow which it is supposed to 
cast upon a form else so brilliant. And yet the matter is 
perfectly simple, if only the explanation be not attempted on 
preconceived notions. The question in itself, in its bare and 
positive form, reveals the presence of a thought or a hope 
which was not satisfied by the work of Jesus, so far as it had 
then developed itself. The reply of the Saviour, which will 
appear complete and striking only as it is apprehended in its 
inner and spiritual sense, proceeds on the assumption of this 
thought, and implicitly rebukes it ; the closing words express 
regret, if not blame, and justify by anticipation the place lower 
than that of true believers, which is assigned to John. After 
all, John the Baptist was still a Jew; he looked for the bril- 
liant and august inauguration of the kingdom which he had 
proclaimed with so much fervour and devotedness; he grew 
impatient, in his cell, of the protracted delays. We feel the 
less bound to seek excuses for him in this, as others have 
thought necessary, because we should certainly be the last 
to reproach him with not having been other than Providence 

* Matt. xi. 3, and foll.; Luke vii. 19, and foll. 
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designed him to be. It is Providence itself we accuse when 
we judge its instruments according to false and preconceived 
notions of our own. 

But we are prepared to go further still, and ask this simple 
question: How came John the Baptist to have still disciples 
of his own, after the time when Jesus began His ministry, and 
long after the consummation of their respective destinies ? * 
Was not his mission terminated so soon as Christ appeared ? 
Those who persist in representing him as an evangelical Chris- 
tian, in spite of the Saviour’s testimony, in which He acknow- 
ledges John as His prophet, but not as His disciple,t can give 
no answer to this question. Our reply is this: John baptized in 
the name and in view of a Messiah to come. We know what the 
Messiah was expected to be—the founder of the true theocracy, 
of a kingdom of just men, to whom the will of God would be 
the only law, and who on that ground alone would be exempt 
from all the miseries of life. To be worthy to enter that. 
kingdom, it was needful first to amend and purify heart, word, 
and deed. The baptism of John was to be the symbol of the 
right of citizenship in the kingdom of God. Happy they who 
were thus prepared to receive the Christ, and to be received 
by Him in the day of His glorious manifestation! Till that 
day John felt bound to continue his ministry. His conviction 
with regard to the mission of Jesus may have been reached 
gradually, or formed by a sudden inspiration;} in all probability 
it was strengthened and confirmed, like that of all other men, 
by the extraordinary impression produced everywhere by the 
discourses and miracles of the Saviour. The more irresistible 
that impression became, and the stronger that conviction, the 
more impatient grew the prophet to see the day so long ex- 
pected; the uneasiness necessarily arising from the delay of 
an event deeply desired, might at times cloud the calmness of 
his courage, or overtax his power of patient waiting. But’ so 
long as the kingdom was not, so to speak, publicly and officially 

* Acts xviil. 25; xix. 3, 4. 
+ John v. 33, and foll. 
+t Matt. iii. 14; John i. 33. 
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proclaimed, it was the duty of the humble servant, anxious to 
fulfil his mission, to continue both preaching and baptizing. 
He would have done so still longer if the brutality of a despot 
had not put a stop to his activity. He would not have 
addressed his doubtful question to Jesus, if his arm had not 
been bound in chains. Did he understand the answer which 
his disciples brought him? We are not told, and cannot ven- 
ture on a positive reply. He had indeed seen the Messiah ; 
he was quite sure of having seen Him; he had levelled the 
mountains before His feet; he had toiled zealously to multiply 
the subjects of His kingdom; he might even have discerned 
around him the first upspringings of the grain of mustard- 
seed piercing the earth; but his eyes, dazzled by an ideal 
image, saw not the light—so faint it seemed—which was about 
to dissipate the chill darkness of the night of ages ; they closed 
under the axe of the executioner, still gazing towards the far 
horizon to catch the first beams of the rising sun, and never 
saw the myriad drops of sunlit dew, which within two paces 
of his prison already told the awaking of the dawn and of the 
spring. 
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BOOK SECOND. 


THE GOSPEL. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE portion of our work which we are now commencing is 
unquestionably the most difficult of all. In treating other 
parts of our subject, we may expect to arrive at positive and 
certain results; here we can scarcely hope to succeed in the 
same way. Let us then, before commencing, take account of 
_ the obstacles which will impede our progress. 

The first and chief cause of the difficulties encountered in 
the study upon which we are entering, is the personality of 
Jesus Himself. If even an ordinary man who rises above the 
general level, and enunciates new ideas and suggestive dis- 
coveries in the domain of mind, is appreciated only by the few 
and misunderstood by the many, this must be still more 
emphatically the case with Jesus, who in a higher degree than 
any other revealer of truth, stands on an elevation above those 
who are to be His disciples. Who will dare to say he has 
sounded the depths of truth and wisdom contained in the word 
of Christ ? Nowhere does the famous saying of the prophet, 
“Who hath known the mind of the Lord?” find a fuller ap- 
plication, or one more humbling to the pride of human reason. 

And this assertion would be justified even if Jesus were 
regarded only as an extraordinary man, placed on the highest 
step of the scale of humanity, the privileged one of God and of 
nature. Still more abundantly true must it be, then, when 
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with all the community of the faithful, we assign to Him a 
place far above the sphere of mere mortals. 

History bears witness that we are not saying too much. 
For eighteen centuries has not the world been disputing as to 
what Jesus taught? Nor has the difficulty arisen only from 
passion or prejudice, or from the blindness of party interest, 
by which questions are complicated and truth concealed. The 
most pious and sincere of men, Catholic or Protestant, Lutheran 
or Calvinist, orthodox or heterodox, have been found sustain- 
ing opposite theories, all in the most perfect good faith, and 
all supporting their arguments by the same words proceeding 
from the mouth of Jesus. Even in our own day, in theology, 
in morals, in questions affecting the very basis of the Church’s 
constitution, and which have been for ages the watchwords of 
parties and sects, both sides appeal to the same discourses of 
the Saviour, explain them differently, and accuse each other 
either of adding to or of taking from their true signification. 
In order to prove this assertion, we need only quote the sacra- 
mental words of the Lord’s Supper, the question. of divorce, of 
oaths, of the priority assigned to Peter, the predictions as to 
the final issue of all things, and other points of this kind. It 
need scarcely be added that any uncertainty which may attach 
to the substance or to the form of a principle or word pre- 
served by tradition, is necessarily and immeasurably increased 
by the prejudices and preconceptions of the men who under- 
take to explain away or to dispel it. Do not the majority of 
these, unintentionally, perhaps even unknowingly, bring to the 
investigation, a system already formed? We ourselves, writers 
and readers of this book, dare we say that we are exempt from 
the same failing ? 

Eighteen centuries, then, have not sufficed to bring men to 
a complete and final understanding of the whole teaching of 
Christ! Let it be well observed that we do not assert that 
men have been going further and further away from such an 
understanding. On the contrary, we believe that they have 
been coming nearer to it, and are still coming nearer. Every 
day more profound truths are discovered in His divine thoughts, 
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in His sublime words; the deeper they are sounded, the more 
unfathomable seem their depths; the innumerable studies, and 
preachings yet more numberless, of which they have been 
made the subject, have deprived them of none of their glory 
_ and beauty, which seem, on the contrary, to augment with time, 
and which shine forth especially with fresh lustre, whenever 
the breath of adverse criticism has sought to tarnish them. 
But if, after all the advance of eighteen centuries along the 
path of knowledge, we cannot yet affirm that we have nothing 
left to learn, shall we say that the end was more nearly attained 
at the commencement of this long period ? 

We know Jesus in His person, in His purposes, and more 
particularly still in His teachings, which are our chief subject 
now, only by that which others tell us. Were these men in a 
position to give us that which they received, without alter- 
ation, without diminution? Were they as great as He of 
whom they spoke,—as pure, as free, as clear-sighted ? They 
have often been charged with lending to Jesus their imperfect 
opinions, with making Him the spokesman of their own pre- 
judices. We do not repeat this reproach. We simply ask if 
it can be affirmed that each one of those who came in contact 

with Christ fully comprehended Him, or if it is not more 
probable that each gives to us the impression which the person 
and words of the Master produced upon himself? Would this 
impression be necessarily and in all cases the same ? or, what is 
of more importance, would it be always adequate and exact ? 
Jesus was no doubt intelligible to all; He had much to offer 
to minds of every sort, and each disciple would go away richer 
than he came, or rather he would not go away at all, feeling 
that he had much to gain by staying. But what human intel- 
ligence, under the ‘teaching of such a Master, could ever ven- 
ture to say: I have no more to learn? Among men, genius 
is perfectly comprehended only by its equal; on how much 
stronger grounds may it be said that here the disciple was 


not on a level with the Master. Could we conceive otherwise, 


then we must admit that He who was the ideal of all the per- 
fections of mind and heart, had His compeers, and, that those 
9 
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who had the happiness to learn of Him, were able in a short 
time torise to the height of a wisdom, holiness, and love, such 
as the world had never before seen.* 

But another preliminary consideration suggests itself, which 
is also of a nature to make us pause on the very threshold of 
our enterprise. We are to present a summary of the doctrine 
of Jesus. But what is intended by the term? Did Jesus teach 
any doctrine in the common acceptation of the word? Did 
He give to the world a collection of dogmas, which might form 
the basis of a systematic synthesis? Did He preach a religion 
which could be summed up in so many articles of faith? Was 
His preaching a matter of historic narration appealing to the 
memory? Far otherwise. It presents no such characteristic. 
He used no pulpit; He wrote no book; He had not even a 
regular auditory, to whom He might have given a connected 
course of instruction. Assuredly, then, we shall fail to com- 
prehend His teaching aright, if we attempt to translate it into 
a learned and formal body of divinity. 

Most writers who have treated this subject, have therefore 
wisely eschewed such a method as we have just described. 
They have restricted themselves to seeking in the discourses 
of Jesus, His pronounced opinion upon the great questions 
agitated by theology. And, unquestionably, it is of importance 
for the Christian to hear the divine witness of the Saviour as 
to His own person, to God, to the nature and destiny of man, to 
the conditions of salvation, and kindred subjects. But, after 
all, it was not in this way that His powerful influence was 
feltin His own age. He did not stand towards the men of His 


* The preceding paragraphs are a strong demonstration of the necessity 
of the illumination of the Spirit, promised to the disciples, who was to 
_ ‘bring all things to” their ‘‘remembrance whatsoever” Christ had said to 
them. Apart from supernatural teaching, the disciples were not likely 
to produce so wonderful a representation of our Lord as that which we 
have in the four gospels—a representation which carries with it irresistible 
evidence of its spiritual trustworthiness. But it must also be added that 
the form of our Lord’s teaching, which consisted so largely of parables 
and proverbial sayings, rendered it easier for men who did not fully under- 
stand it, to report it accurately.—Ep. 
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generation in the position of an oracle, .waiting to deliver 
replies to questions addressed to Him. He Himself took the 
initiative in His intercourse with the world. He offered Him- 
self freely to it, and scattered the grains of mustard-seed far 
and wide over all the fields through which He passed. Let us 
respect His own method, and hope the better to comprehend 
Him, the more we remain in the position of attentive specta- 
tors of His work. 

There is another reason, yet more decisive, which ought to 
prevent our attempting a systematic exposition of the doc- 
trine of Jesus, and thus assimilating it in form, at least, to 
other theories of the same kind: namely, that we largely 
depreciate its value, by restricting it to the significance of 
mere theoretic teaching, however high we may place it as such. 
We do not hesitate to ask if it was-really His teaching which 
gave to the person of Jesus its vast importance to the human 
race? if He Himself regarded the instruction He had to give 
to the people as the essential part of His ministry? We ven- 
ture also on another question still more paradoxical, and ask if 
after all He taught so many things that were new and before 
undivined, that we need attempt to recapitulate them in logical 
sequence, as it is necessary to do in treating of Plato or 
Descartes ? * 

We might observe here, that the Church has always re- 
garded the death and resurrection of Jesus as facts more 
important than His doctrine. But this is not the antithesis 
we are anxious to mark. For if there were a determination to 
regard His influence on the world exclusively from the stand- 
point of His theoretic teaching, it would be easy to include 
His death and resurrection within the sphere of His doctrine, 
since He spoke of them to His disciples. That which we are 


* This is more or less true, but there was absolute originality in what 
our Lord taught concerning Himself and His work, and this affected all 
His ethical and religious teaching, and gave it altogether a new significance 
even when it seemed most like what had been in the world before. More- 
over, what Christ taught must include those ideas which were created in 
the minds of men by His character and work.—Ep. 
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- aiming to bring out by the questions we have just put is this: 
that it never was the design of Jesus to put new doctrine 
in the place of the old, but to bring new life where pre- 
viously there had been none.* Other reformers may have 
sought to change the ideas and beliefs current in the world, 
or even the laws governing society ; Jesus sought to change 
the men themselves; and such an end lies far beyond the scope 
of any dogmatic teaching whatever. In truth, this new life 
which He came to bring, was not designed for theologians 
only; it was not then atheology at all. He intended it not for 
thinkers merely; it was not a matter of thought, of speculation.T 
He meant it to be for all, great and small, and He offered it to 
all; both in substance and in form, it was within the reach of 
all, and those least imbued with the wisdom of this world, 
found themselves the best prepared to receive it. We may 
add without hesitation, that the means adopted to effect this 
powerful reformation were perfectly in harmony with the end. 
The pivot of the Gospel is not a formula, a principle, an idea 
more or less large and lofty ; it is the person of Jesus Him- 
self, but the living person, of whose regenerating influence 
every disciple is conscious; not that metaphysical personage 
reduced by the definitions of scholastic theology to a mere 
abstract and incomprehensible idea. 

A. very little reflection will then show that our purpose here 
cannot be to expound a system of religion, as would be the case 
were we attempting, for example, to study and estimate the 
law of Moses. In fact, the discourses of Jesus ought never to 
be made the subject of a purely scientific and historic study ; 
they are designed only for religious and earnest meditation; He 
Himself has said that in order to understand we must begin 
by practising them.t Unhappily, the theology of all ages and 
of all parties has wilfully reversed this order, putting off the 
practice, and hurrying to lay hands on the theory. And among 


* So far as this is true, it constitutes one of the great elements of origi- 
nality in our Lord’s method as a spiritual Teacher and Reformer. 

+ Mark xi. 25, and foll. 

t John vii. 17. 
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those who have done otherwise, where is the man so perfect 
a Christian, as to have the right to say that, having exhausted 
the former, he has arrived at the latter part of the task ? 

We may mention also another difficulty not less serious, 
though of a purely literary nature: this is the question of 
authorities to be consulted. We know how interminable are 
the discussions of modern science on the origin, authenticity, 
and mutual relations of our gospels. We do not attempt here 
any appreciation of these or of others of the same kind. The 
genuineness at least of the teaching of the Gospel, will be 
always more surely demonstrated by its nature and import, than 
by literary criticism. But there still remains the very per- 
plexing question of the possible relation between the didactic 
elements contained in the first three gospels, and those of the 
fourth. For ourselves, we cannot but give a place apart to 
the theology of John: it is a distinctly recognized and historic 
possession of the Church. But neither are we prepared to 
disjoin it altogether from the synoptics. We find ourselves 
therefore under the inconvenient necessity of examining one 
and the same book under two different aspects, and we much 
fear that our exposition will, from one point of view or the 
other, be held deficient.* 

For all the reasons just given, we conclude that any exposi- 
tion designed to recapitulate the teaching of Jesus Christ, and 
to form it into one whole, must necessarily fall always far 
short of its ideal,—far short, that is, of the truth,—for the very 
reason that it is compelled to separate thought from action, 
the abstract principle from the life, though the latter is the 
essential element of the Gospel. 

The number of writers who have hitherto attempted to give 
a separate résumé, however incomplete gr unsystematic, of the 


* The discussion of the relation between St. John’s Gospel and the 
Synoptics is too large a question for a note ; but for myself, I must say 
here that early impressions of the conflict between them in their repre- 
sentation of our Lord’s teaching have gradually given way as the result 
of a deeper acquaintance with both. The first three gospels contain far 
more of the mystical teaching supposed to be peculiar to the fourth than is 
commonly supposed.—Ep., 
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teaching of the Saviour, is very small; and we are bound to 
add that the success of their endeavours has not been of a 
nature to satisfy science, nor to induce others to undertake 
so difficult a task. Purely historic science, with its ordinary 
methods and means, feels instinctively that here is something 
passing the limits of its competence, and that the perfect 
understanding of teaching so different from that elsewhere 
presented by men and schools, must be achieved by an effort 
to which the powers of the intellect alone do not suffice. But 
while we maintain that those who have gone before us in this 
path have fallen far short of the ideal to be attained, we would 
not be understood to speak too slightingly of their endeavours. 
We are quite aware that the sketch we are about to offer our 
readers will incur the same reproach of imperfection, and we 
can only disarm our critics beforehand, by freely confessing 
that we ourselves are far from content with our work, and by 
challenging them in their turn to take it up. 

Let it be, then, clearly understood that in devoting a con- 
siderable part of this book to the study of the words of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, which, though spoken before a perpetually 
changing auditory, have been carefully collected by tradition 
for the edification of a permanent body of disciples, we do 
not. pretend that we shall be able to treat our subject 
exhaustively.- Still less is it our idea to assign to the great 
Teacher Himself, His true place in the series of those who 
preceded and followed Him. The title of our book may show 
our readers, beforehand, what standpoint we take in reference 
to this part of our work. We are presenting the history of 
Christian theology, not the history of Christianity, or of the 
Church at large in the apostolic age. It is obviously but a 
single phase of the Christian movement which we propose to 
study, and that not the only one of importance. We wish to 
describe and analyze the process and results of reflection upon 
the facts and principles of the Gospel, of reflection itself guided 
and enlightened by the Gospel, and always specially directed 
to meet the wants of the Church. The Gospel will thus be 
regarded by us here solely as the basis and source of apostolic 
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teaching. But we all know that to the Church and to believers 
it is far more than this, and that its salutary influence does not, 
and never ought, to make itself felt exclusively in the sphere of 
the reason, as the generative principle of systems and methods. 
Its influence is designed to be more active and far more 
universal in the moral sphere, leading to the transformation 
of the inner life of individuals, and establishing the normal 
constitution of human society. The study of the teaching of 
Jesus, on which we are about to enter, aims then only to 
define truly the religious ideas contained in that teaching, 
especially in so far as these became the groundwork of the 
doctrine of His disciplesjhand of their immediate successors. 
We ask that this may be remembered in any judgment formed 
of our attempt. 

So much for the special aim which we set before us in the 
present book. Let us add a few words in justification of the 
plan which we have pursued in the arrangement and order 
of its details. An attempt has sometimes been made to dis- 
cover in our gospels the traces or elements of a progressive 
development in the teaching of Jesus, which, on a not unnatural 
hypothesis, is supposed to have shown a methodical progres- 
sion, gradually raising the hearers to the height of the ideas 
with which it designed to render them familiar. But, whatever 
may be said on this point, our texts fail to show any such order. 
We must endeavour then to grasp the substance of the teaching 
of Jesus rather by an analytical than methodical process. 

The first thing to be done is to discover and to determine 
the relation to Mosaism in which Jesus placed Himself and 
His doctrine. We have already hinted that the method of 
a history of Christian theology in the apostolic age must be 
essentially determined by the various relations sustained by 
the Gospel to the law, both in the minds of men generally, and 
in the systems of theologians. It is then of much consequence 
for us to know the views of Jesus in this respect. Jf they 
were not always the rule for the conceptions of His followers, 
they will at least be our rule in estimating the teaching of 
His disciples. There are also several other considerations, 
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which make a preliminary study of this main point indispen-, 
sable to us. 

Such a study must be of importance even from a purely 
human and rational point of view. In truth, nothing in the 
world is absolutely new and unconnected with any anterior 
fact ; on the contrary, everything presents itself to the observer 
as the effect of a foregoing cause, which it may be possible 
to discover, which it is at least wise to seek. Everything 
appears as a phase of the successive evolution which links 
the totality of things together, and binds them to a first cause. 
Thus, on this general ground it may be affirmed that Jesus, 
eing born among the Jewish people, brought up as a member 
of the community of Israel, and devoting Himself to the good of 
His countrymen, would have regard in some measure to their 
ideas and religious institutions, or may even Himself have 
come under their influence. 

But placing ourselves at the standpoint of Christian theology, 
we arrive more directly and more surely at the same result. 
Here Jesus appears as the supreme revealer of the decrees and 
mysteries of God; but Mosaism first, and then the prophets, 
its guardians and interpreters, are equally the organs of reve- 
lation—of a revelation imperfect perhaps in more than one 
aspect, but still proceeding from the same source. There must 
then necessarily exist some relation between these different 
degrees of revelation—not a relation recognizable only by the 
theologian and by the historian, who can cast a retrospective 
glance.over the whole series, but one which must have been 
present to the inner consciousness of Him who delivered the 
final utterance of revelation, and knew and declared Himself 
to be not merely the successor of the prophets, but the very 
subject of their thoughts and words, or, at the least, of their 
dim anticipations. 

It is from this point of view especially that we see of what 
paramount importance is the question we have just put; the 
reply it calls forth will serve to give us the general spirit of a 
teaching, with the details of which we shall deal presently. 

This first point established, we have to seek the means of 
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bringing together within a compass neither too large nor too 
limited, all the principal elements of that which formed sub- 
sequently the Christian theology of the apostles, as these are 
to be found, in a more or less definite form, in the discourses 
of the Lord. It does not appear to us difficult to discover 
them. The very simplicity of the teaching of Jesus faciliates 
our research. The fundamental idea which recurs perpetually 
is that of the kingdom of God. We dwell upon this all the 
more readily, because it is not in His lips a purely abstract 
and theoretical idea, which might have at most the merit of 
serving for the construction of a system, but an eminently 
practical and living idea, which, under His handling, and with 
the help of His spirit, has never ceased to translate itself into 
action whether in the individual or social sphere. In taking 
it as the basis of our particular study, we have a guarantee 
that we shall not depart from that which is most essential in 
the Gospel revelation; we shall not separate an important 
branch of the Christian life from the root and the trunk by 
which it is united to all the other branches. We shall see that 
the evangelists, when they wish to epitomize in a few words 
the teaching of the Master, find no other formula so charac- 
teristic as this: He preached the kingdom of God. We hear 
Jesus Himself describing His instructions, various as they are 
in their concrete form, as the word, the doctrine of the 
kingdom. When He will commission His disciples to go forth 
into all the world to carry on the work commenced by Him, 
the Gospel of the kingdom is again that which He charges 
them to preach. There can be no doubt, then, that this full 
and suggestive idea of the kingdom of God, must be in some 
way the mine to be explored by us, in order to bring to light 
the treasures which Christian science will have to mould and 
fashion, to meet the necessities of every successive sphere, and 
the measure and capacities of every mind. 

Having thus found the fundamental idea, we shall seek to 
discover also, by the help of the same source, the elements of 
which it consists. The more sure we are that the deepest 
study will only show the inexhaustible riches of the mine, the 
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more important is it for us to follow in this work of analysis 
a safer guide than our exegetical instinct, or our subjective 
convictions. And here again the text meets our desires. Two 
of our gospels, in giving at the opening of their narrative an 
epitome of the preaching of the Saviour, make use of formulas 
the elements of which, elsewhere found separately, will furnish 
us with the means of a true analysis, and the basis of a division 
as simple as it is natural. “The tumers fulfilled ; the kingdom 
of God is at hand; repent ye, and believe the Gospel.” * 

The first phrase, which speaks of the fulfilment of the time, 
will give us occasion to show the relation in which Jesus 
placed His doctrine to Mosaism. The second will lead us to 
speak of the kingdom of God, and its essential properties. The 
third, which is the most important to theology and the Church, 
points out the conditions of entrance into that kingdom. Of 
these conditions, which are two, the second is at once shown 
to be the new and characteristic element by the complement 
added to it. It is, in truth, to the Gospel, the good tidings, that 
Christian preaching points; and the knowledge of its object, of 
its surety or mediator and of its realization, completes the cycle 
of ideas which form the basis of the religion of Christ. 

If the diversity of rendering in the two texts we have just 
quoted, proves that throughout these studies we shall find it 
necessary to adhere to the spirit rather than to the letter, final 
analysis will show that, in spite of the freedom and variety of 
the renderings, the essence of the thought remains unchanged. 
The fuller formula will serve as a guide in the analysis of the 
shorter, which, without this key, might in its extreme simplicity 
embarrass us. Even this would, however, if necessary, suffice for 
our present purpose. Of the two terms of which it is composed, 
the first sums up the objective aspect of Gospel preaching, 
the second the subjective; the one marks the starting-point, 
the other the aim and end of the new order of things; and 
they thus together embrace all its essential elements. 


* Matt. iv. 17: Meravoeire Hyyixey  Baciiela Trav olpavaz. Mark i, 15; 
TlerArjpwrat 0 Katpos Kal iyyyecer 7 Bacirela Tov Peod. meTavoetre Kal mist Qvere TO J& 
evayyeNlw. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
THE GOSPEL AND THE LAW. 


THE time is fulfilled! These opening words of the ministry 
of Jesus mark the close relation which it sustains to the Old 
Testament. A time of fulfilment supposes a foregoing period 
of expectation, hope, anticipation,—a consciousness, in short, 
that things were not to remain as they were. Expectation, 
again, implies a promise or prediction. We arrive at the same 
result if we examine the idea attached to the Greek word which 
forms the subject of this phrase, and which always signifies 
a set time; or, again, if we consider the proposition “ The 
kingdom is at hand,” in which the kingdom is spoken of as a 
thing familiar. Lastly, the term Gospel, or good news, evi- 
dently conveys the realization of a hope long cherished by 
those to whom the joyful message was to be carried. Over 
and above all these inductive inferences, however, we have the 
clear and repeated assertion in many of the discourses of the 
Lord, that the law and the prophets (the rule of the relations 
between men and God) were until John the Baptist, and that 
from that time commences the Gospel of the kingdom.* 

Thus Jesus at once connects His teaching with that which 
preceded it, with an order of thought or a doctrine well known 
to His hearers, familiar indeed to His whole nation. Whether 
this relation be purely external, chronological, prophetic, or 
whether it rests upon a deeper affinity, is to be ascertained by 
careful and thoughtful study. But we warn our readers that 
this is the very question which became the apple of discord 


* Luke xvi. 16.. 
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among the first generation of Christians, and consequently the 
* point from which their theology in its scientific development, 
begins to diverge. It fills so prominent a place in the history 
of the apostolic age, that we shall from this time have it almost 
constantly in view, and the present volume in particular will 
call our attention to it, directly or indirectly, on almost every 
page. 

It will not be necessary to pause to prove that the antecedent 
doctrine, with which Jesus intended to place His own teaching 
in the relation we shall endeavour to study, was not any of 
the doctrines elaborated in contemporary Jewish schools. We 
shall presently show the radical dissonance between all these 
and the Gospel; for the moment we content ourselves with 
recording the positive declarations of Christ on this subject. 
His constant controversy with the Pharisees and their prin- 
ciples is known to all readers of the gospels. It is directed 
at once against the spirit of their morality, the puerile rigour 
of their ascetic precepts, their political tendencies, and their 
hypocrisy.* “Except your righteousness exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees,’ He says, “ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven;”+ and if the difference is in 
this passage expressed by a term of quantity, the explanation 
which immediately follows, combined with the very pretensions 
of Pharisaism to absolute legal perfection, shows that the 
difference is not in quantity only, but in quality. Against the 
austere and misanthropic asceticism of the Hssenians, Jesus 
does not protest with the same vehemence ; but He does not 
Himself adopt the life of an ascetic, He does not affect any 
peculiar saintliness in the outward deportment, and does not 
propose to save the world by withdrawing from it.t Lastly, as 
He addressed Himself generally to the people, and did not seek 
out by preference the adherents of the schools, the occasion did 
not arise for Him to compare the tendency of His teaching with 


* See, among other passages, Mark vii. 12, 13, and foll.; Luke x1., xii. ; 
Matt. xil., xXv., xvi., xxii. ; John viii., ix., etc. 

+ Matt. v. 20. 

t Matt. ix. 14; xi, 18,19; John ii. 1, and foll. 
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that of contemporary philosophy, but we may safely affirm that 
He repudiated it on more than one ground. His Gospel was 
for all, and not merely for a privileged class: the very fact 
that it was acceptable to the poor and simple, placed it out 


of the horizon of the wise men of this world, whose hazy - 


metaphysics were indeed little adapted to give sight to the 
blind and to unstop deaf ears. 

We must then go back further, to Scripture Mosaism, to the 
authentic code of the old covenant, to find the link to which 
Jesus intended to fasten His Gospel, whether to show its legiti- 
macy, or to mark its position in relation to the series of ante- 
cedent revelations. The more fully we are convinced that 
the Gospel goes beyond all prior revelations in its scope and 
principle, the more important is it to establish that Jesus did 
not commence by proclaiming it incompatible with them, by 
asserting its radical opposition to the law, and thus teaching 
that antinomianism, into which the Church has again and 
again been drawn. He acknowledges the divine origin of the 
law; He appeals to its inspired predictions, as a sufficient 
and irrefutable testimony ;* He refers men to the command- 
ments as pointing out to them the path of life;+ He derives 


from the law dogmatic witness to the truth;t+ lastly, He con- \ 


trasts it, as the expression of the will of God, with the false 
moral doctrines of men.§ 

It would be erroneous, however, to conclude from all this 
that Jesus simply proposed to restore the Mosaic religion in its 
primitive purity, and aimed at nothing more than to remove 
all that rabbinical and scholastic theology had superadded. It 
is not possible to hold such a view in presence of the series of 
formal declarations which may be regarded as a criticism of the 
law itself—at least’in so far as they point out the inequality 
in value of its various elements. No one can forget, for ex- 
ample, the sentiments expressed by Jesus with regard to the 


* John v. 39, and foll.; x. 35; comp. Luke xviii. 31, xxiv. 44, etc. 
+ Matt. xix. 17, foll. and parall.; Luke x. 25, and foll.; xvi. 29. 

t Matt. xxii. 31, and parall. 

-§ Matt. xv. 4, foll. and parall. 
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Sabbath, that sacred and ancient institution ; how He not only 
refused to submit to all the requirements of irksome custom, 
but positively affirmed * that the Sabbath is subordinate in its 
dignity and claims to other considerations of a higher order, 
which may lawfully infringe upon it. Again, as to outward 
worship, which formed in all its essential arrangements an 
integral part of the law, He assigns to it a lower rank in 
the order of religious observance, giving the preference in 
all points to moral service ; nay, we might almost say setting 
aside the first to establish the second.t Generally speaking, 
asceticism, which consists in purely material observances, and 
imposes formal duties, though it had received explicit sanction 
from numerous legal prescriptions, is not only held of little 
account by Jesus in comparison with inward purity, but is even 
condemned by Him as likely to become an obstacle to true 
spiritual purification, and to be accepted by men as a substi- 
tute for it.t Even the Temple, that visible monument of legal 
worship, and as such the object of highest veneration, is reduced 
to a lower level,§ in the presence of a new and more spiritual 
dispensation. Jerusalem has no longer in this aspect any 
prerogative over Gerizim ;|| the prediction of the ruin of its 
sanctuary almost necessarily implies the decree of desuetude 
upon the law which consecrated it, and this consequence is 
only the more certain where the prediction is to be understood 
in a spiritual sense.— In one word, Jesus shows that in the 
body of this law, some commandments are of more import- 
ance than others; and the examples which He quotes, to give 
_ definiteness to His meaning, ought to satisfy us that the differ- 
ence is essentially that between morality and ritual religion.** 
The latter is not at once rejected or abrogated; on the contrary, 
in the passages to which we refer, it seems rather to be ex- 

* Mark ii. 27; comp. John vy. 17, and foll. 

+ Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7, and parall. 

t Matt. xv. 10, foll. and parall. 

§ Matt. xii. 6. 

|| John iv. 21, 22. 


“| Mark xiv. 58 ; Matt. xxvi. 61; Johnii. 19; comp. Acts vi. 14. 
** Matt. xxiii. 23; comp. Luke xi. 42. 
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pressly maintained; but elsewhere,in recapitulating, by means of 
Mosaic texts, the principal duties of man, Jesus passes over in 
silence those which belong to the latter category, or affirms that 
the law is fulfilled in the first alone* This fact is the more 
important inasmuch as the law itself marks no such distinction. © 

In view of all these statements, of the import of which there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt, the personal participation of Jesus 
in the acts of worship, and in all the forms of the religious life 
which belong to the same category, must appear to us as a con- 
descension, a practical accommodation or compromise, the true 
design of which is clearly indicated on repeated occasions.t+ 

Before going further, let us pause a moment over one more 
passage peculiarly instructive in this connection. We are ac- 
quainted with the decision pronounced by Jesus on the subject 
of divorce; we remember also that the Pharisees proposed a 
question to Him on this matter, to which He replied in sucha 
way as to place Himself in direct contradiction to the letter of 
the law.t In order to justify this reply, He appeals from the 
law of the nation to a primitive, sovereign, normal law derived 
from God in a manner still more direct ; and He thus declares 
that the law of Moses, calculated as it was to meet the necessities 
of the time, is not always in harmony with the absolute and 
eternal principles of morality. As the point here in question 
is no ritual observance, but a moral precept of the highest im- 
portance to society at large, this anti-legal declaration becomes 
supremely momentous. We shall not therefore allow ourselves 
to be misled by the letter of certain declarations of a seemingly 
contrary tendency,§ and by which the smallest jot or tittle 
of the law appears to be invested with inalienable authority. 
Such a contradiction cannot be real; it must exist on the sur- 

* Matt. xix. 16, and foll. ; vii, 12; xxii. 40; Mark xii. 33. 

+ Matt. xvii. 27; comp. ii. 15. 

t{ This question did not consist, as appears in the much abbreviated text 
of Mark, in aninquiry whether divorce is lawful, this not being questioned 
by any of the schools, since the law was explicit ; but the controversy 
referred to the various cases which might come under the law—that is, to 


doubtful causes not provided for. Matt. xix. 3, 6, 8; comp. v. 32. 
§ Matt. v. 17, 18; Luke xvi. 17. 
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face only. It must be explained first by the restrictions im- 
posed by the context itself, of which we shall presently speak ; 
it will vanish altogether if it is once granted that tradition, 
under the bias of its own attachment to the law, may have 
given in too absolute a form, the expression of the thought 
of the Master. 

We must have stopped far short of the truth, however, and 
formed a very inadequate idea of the Gospel, if we could 
imagine from what has been just said and demonstrated, that 
the Gospel was a simple compendium of certain articles in 
the Mosaic law, the result of a critical operation, by which 
some were abrogated and others confirmed by a new sanction. 
It is our design to show that the Gospel goes far beyond any 
such narrow conception of its scope and purport. In order to 
establish this, we may take as our starting-point the very same 
passage, the letter of which, as we lately quoted it, seemed to 
tend to carry us back to Mosaism pure and simple. In the 
text to which we refer, Jesus declares that He is not come to 
destroy the lawjand the prophets, but to fulfil.* The point is to 
discover the true meaning of these terms, of which the latter, 
as is at once evident, must finally determine the meaning to be 
attached to the words of Jesus in reference to the permanent 
obligation of the law. Happily, the Gospel, which has handed 
down to us the principle itself, accompanies it with a long 
series of examples or applications,t which may enable us to 
understand it without having recourse to conjectures more or 
less doubtful. It can be readily shown that the fulfilment 
of which the Saviour speaks, is something more than the mere 
observance of Old Testament precepts. For instance, the law 
condemns and punishes murder and adultery. Jesus teaches 
us to ascend to the first spring of these acts, to the secret 
and often almost imperceptible impulses of the soul, exposed to 
the sway of passion or overmastered by it. He tells us that 
sin exists, not only where this ascendancy of evil becomes 
manifest in acts of open criminality, but in the evil thought 


* Otk FrOov, karaddoas dAXd wANpSCal. 
+ See for what follows Matt. v. 21, 27, 34, 38, 43; vi. 3, 17. 
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which will lead, unless repressed, to the evil deed, and which 
in very truth virtually holds within itself the evil deed, since 
the actual perpetration may be prevented by outward circum- 
stances independent of our control, or by motives dictated by 
other than moral considerations. In place of the simple pro- — 
hibition of perjury, Christ interdicts the use of even veracious 
oaths, as a profanation of the great name of God, and an 
avowal of the lack of mutual faith among men. Instead of 
the law of retaliation, He lays down that of brotherly love, 
patience, and pardon. Fora system of morals which recog- 
nizes two weights and two measures to be employed in dealing 
with different sets of men, Christ substitutes one which em- 
braces in a common love all those on whom our heavenly 
Father bestows the good gifts of His providence. According 
to Him, the very practice of duty is good and blessed only by 
reason of the spiritual power thus exercised, without any 
thought of personal merit, without craving for honour or re- 
ward—a power which makes self-sacrifice light and easy, and 
even joyous. 

As we bring these facts together in order to gather their 
general significance, and to raise them to the rank of axioms, 
we discover that the fulfilling of the law, in the Gospel sense, 
gives us a view of duty not asa legal act of outward conformity 
to the letter of a commandment, but as an outgrowth from 
the idea of the divine perfection, and a result of the religious 
feeling flowing from it. It is impossible not to see that such a 
fulfilment implies not merely a metamorphosis of Mosaism, (such 
an image would very unfitly express the truth,) but a change 
in its very essence. It was no piecing of an old garment, no 
pouring of new wine into old bottles,*—a process which could 
only have ended in a wider and more fatal disruption. The 
divine idea had suffered in its contact with that low and back- 
ward sphere of civilization, for the sake of which it had been 
compelled to assume a legal form.t Jesus desired to restore it 
to its primitive and true lustre; and to this end, He laid hold 

* Matt. ix. 16, and foll. 


+ Matt. xix. 8. 
10 
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of that which was most exalted in the conception of Deity, 
of that divine perfection which, if we may so speak, is least 
foreign to the spiritual nature of man—love; and this He 
made at once the fountain-head of all morality, and the end of 
all religious aspiration.* 

Thus historic Mosaism found itself lifted above itself; it 
became truly spiritual, a result which had not been attained 
in any of the progressive transformations through which it 
passed, as we have seen, in the various schools of Judaism. 
It thus preserved its dignity as a revelation, while it laid 
down its claim to be a positive religion. In a sublime pro- 
phecy—the meaning of which His enemies apprehended more 
truly than His disciplest—Jesus spoke of the destruction by 
Himself of the old temple, and the rearing of the new. The 
sight of that sanctuary, devoted to a destruction more absolute 
than any wrought upon it by the hand of man, made all the 
more glorious the prospect of the victory of His Gospel; + and 
just as He was about to fall beneath the blows of the iniquitous 
champions of an effete dispensation, He proclaimed the founda- 
tion of a new and imperishable economy. The legal theocracy 
gave place to the kingdom of God. 


* Matt. xxu. 37; John xin. 34. 
+ John 11.19; Mark xiv. 58, etc. 
t Mait. xxiv. 2, 14. 
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CHAR TE Re IL, 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD.* 


LET us remark at our outset. that the name inscribed at the 
head of this chapter, is that most frequently employed to 
represent the fact we have to analyze. The second and third 
gospels use no other term, and as it also occurs repeatedly in 
the first gospel, and in many other New Testament scriptures,t 
we may conclude that it was habitually used by Jesus Himself, 
and thus naturally assumed a prominent place in dogmatic tra- 
dition. In Matthew’s gospel, however, we more frequently find 
the expression, the kingdom of heaven. This strikes us as a 
less comprehensive form than the other, inasmuch as it seems 
to restrict the idea to a coming period or place, to a state of 
things different from that in which humanity at present exists, 
and to exclude, or at least not to imply, many of the charac- 
teristics which we shall presently point out. It appears to us 
to belong originally to the Jewish theology, which assigned the 


* Reuss is right in giving the foremost place to the idea of the ‘‘ king- 
dom of God.” The whole substance of our Lord’s teaching might be 
developed under the title of this chapter. The chapter itself, however, is 
one of the most incomplete and unsatisfactory in the whole book. It 
would be worth while to inquire how it has happened that the idea of a 
divine kingdom which holds the supreme place in the New Testament 
has fallen into so subordinate a position both in the scientific theology and 
the popular thought of the Church.—Ep. 

+ For John and Paul see Books v. and vii. ; after them the Acts only 
remain to be mentioned. Beyond that book the term Bacidela rod Geod is 
not found; for in the Revelation Bacivela is the royal dignity (of the 
elect or of Christ). 
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idea of the kingdom of God absolutely to the sphere of final or 
future things.* 

As a matter of fact, Jesus Christ was not the first to speak 
of a kingdom of God. We have seen that the preaching of the 
srophets was built up upon this idea as its basis, though the 
name itself is not employed by them. But their teaching, as 
well as that of the schools which succeeded them, has this 
uniform characteristic, that it always connected the principles 
of religion and morality with the national and political con- 
stitution of the people of Israel, alike when it gave instructions 
of immediate application, and when it pointed onward to an 
ideal future. As their notion of a theocracy was derived 
directly from the forms and conditions of a temporal govern- 
ment, their successors, members of a bitterly oppressed nation, 
were constrained to distinguish the ideal from the actual, and 
to transfer even its most practical and salutary principles to 
an order of things of which the present seemed only the dark 
reverse. 

It was in the full consciousness of these facts that Jesus, in 
His turn, adopted the idea and the name of the kingdom of 
God. He found in it elements homogeneous to His own de- 
sign, and capable of being raised to the level of His own high 


* In the prophetic scriptures there is no perspective—the coming of the 
Messiah and the final triumph over the sins and sinners and confusions of 
the world, are blended together. Hence among the Pharisees there were 
two distinct theories with regard to the establishment of this kingdom upon 
earth. There were some who supposed that at His coming He would not 
only confer on the Jewish race freedom, security and unprecedented glory, 
but that the dead would immediately rise, and the whole order of nature 
be transformed. There were others who believed that His coming would 
simply introduce a period of moral and social regeneration, of political 
freedom and splendour, and that the resurrection and the final transforma- 
tion of the material world would not take place till the end of time. It 
seems clear, however, that according to both, the coming of the Messiah 
necessarily involved the regeneration of the world as well as of man. 
Ideally, the kingdom included the glory which follows the resurrection 
as well as the moral and spiritual change which precedes it. There is no 
reason for rejecting the term ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven,” which appears 
to express this ideal perfection.—Ep, 
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purpose.* Our task must be to seek out these elements, and to 
trace the characteristics of the kingdom in the evangelical con- 
ception of it,—a task of extreme importance, since this is the 
central idea of the Saviour’s preaching as we have it in the 
epitome given by His biographers. That preaching itself is 
designated simply as the Word or the Gospel of the kingdom.t 
This expression must then have seemed to convey all that was 
essential in the doctrine of Jesus, and in the Greek version of 
that Gospel we find the term unhesitatingly put into the mouth 
of Jesus Himself.t It will not be difficult to show, however, 
on the same authority, that the resemblance of names does 
not imply identity of ideas. For, according to the unanimous 
testimony of the evangelists,§ Jesus, in explaining to His 
disciples why He teaches the people by parables, declares that 
a few only are as yet able to understand the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God.. Now a mystery, in the language of the 
apostles, is a truth revealed for the first time by Jesus, or by 
the Spirit of God carrying on His work, and unknown to— 
earlier generations ; we see then from the-use of this term that 
the idea now presented to our study will contain absolutely 
new characters, and that a special education was required to 
grasp and apprehend them. || 

The first of these characteristics which we shall stay to 
examine, and which, in some sort, contains all the rest, is the 
purely spiritual nature of the kingdom which Jesus came to 
proclaim and to establish. The well-known words spoken by 
Him in a moment of supreme interest, “My kingdom is not of 

* Those who recognize the unity of divine revelation believe that it was 
no accident that our Lord found, in the common faith of the Jewish 
people, elements homogeneous to His own characteristic thought. God’s 
ultimate intention to establish the kingdom of heaven on earth had de- 
termined the whole development of divine revelation.—Ep. 

+ Evayyéduov, NOyos Tis Bacirelas, Matt. iv. 23; ix. 35; Mark i. 14; 
Luke viil. 1; ix. 11; Actsi. 3. 

t Matt. x. 7; xxiv. 14; xiii. 19; comp. Luke iv. 43; ix. 60; x. 9; 
met. 16. | 

§ Matt. xiii.11; Mark iv.11; Luke viu.10. The disciples are not the 


twelve exclusively (see Mark iv. 10), either here or elsewhere. 
|| Matt. xiii. 52. ; 
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this world,’* express unquestionably something more than a 
mere hope fixed on futurity ; the proofs of this assertion are 
found on every page of our gospels. Is it needful to recall to 
mind the scene + in which, replying” to a captious question of 
the Pharisees, Jesus draws a sharp boundary line between the 
dominion of Cesar and that of God, which is no less His own; 
or that other. occasion on which He refuses to intermeddle 
with affairs purely secular ;+ or yet, again, the history of the 
temptation, in which the true character of the Christ of the 
Gospel is so clearly distinguished from the mere wonder-worker 
awaited by the Jews? We shall arrive more directly at 
our end by reconsidering the antithesis pointed out in the 
preceding chapter, between the Gospel and the law, or by 
anticipating what we have to say in subsequent chapters 
on the subject of conversion and faith. We find moral con- 
siderations made paramount on every question, and giving 
the tone and colour to every scene. Everything connected 
with forms, the mere framework, the concrete and material 
history of the past, disappears to give place to a conception, 
the objective truth of which every man can verify in his own 
experience, in his conscience, and in emotions hitherto un- 
known. Beforetime, the kingdom of God presented itself to 
the imagination ; now it reveals itself in the heart. Formerly, 
knowledge, reflection, factitious duty conferred the privileges 
of the kingdom ; now it is the heritage of children and the 
childlike. Access into it is obtained simply by doing the 
will of the Father in heaven,|} an obedience which can be 
rendered only by those who turn their back on the world, and 
steadily and at any cost to themselves seek first the righteous- 
ness of God.** This righteousness is other than that of men. 


* John xviii. 36. 

+ Matt. xxii. 21. 

+ Luke xii. 13. 

§ Matt. xxiii. 13; comp. xviii. 3, and foll.; xix. 14; xi. 25; vy. 3, and 
parall. 

|| Matt. vii. 21. 

“1 Luke ix. 62 ; Mark x. 24, etc. 

** Matt. vi. 33; Mark ix. 47 ; Luke xviii. 29, 30 ; Matt. xix. 12, etc. 
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Human laws, social institutions and judgments,* are formed upon 
principles foreign in their origin to the normal relation which 
should subsist between the Creator and the creature, and 
insufficient to realize that relation. The material fact of sin 
itself, which is common to all men, is not an insurmountable 
barrier opposing entrance into the kingdom. Let it only be 
recognized as what it really is, let there be no assumption of 
an imaginary virtue, and the arms of Divine love are open to 
all who cast themselves upon them.t The poor, the miserable, 
the feeble may on these terms take courage and dismiss their 
fears ; for those who believe, the way is always wide enough to 
attain to that which the grace of God has prepared for them. 

But in thus converging to one focus the various passages 
which may help to elucidate the true nature of the kingdom, 
we are trenching on departments to which we intend to devote 
special and separate study. Let us then turn to other indica- 
tions, both clear and copious, which may complete this intro- 
ductory sketch. 

The second leading trait by which the teaching of Christ 
characterizes the kingdom of God, is its universality. It is 
to embrace and unite within itself all men, without distinction 
of origin. Notwithstanding the ample proofs of this fact, we 
shall discover in the apostolic Church a lingering reluctance to 
admit it. We are bound therefore to adduce those proofs, and 
_to inquire how their force came to be neutralized in practical 
application. 

From a purely theoretic point of view, the abrogation of 
every sort of exclusiveness seems to be the necessary conse- 
quence of the spiritual character of the kingdom of God, as 
we have just exhibited it. The conditions which we shall 
subsequently find imposed by the Lord on those who desire to 
enter it, are equally open to all men; or if difficulties must 
always exist in this respect, they arise solely out of the moral 


* Matt. v. 21, 31, 38; John viii. 1, foll., etc. 
+ Luke vi. 47 xvii. 14; Matt. xx1. 31, etc. 
{ Luke xu. 32. 
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dispositions of the individuals, not out of their national rela- 
tions. Furthermore, Jesus maintains the most absolute silence 
upon all matters outlying these spiritual conditions, and which 
might be regarded as limiting the horizon of His kingdom, or 
circumscribing its sphere of action, Circumcision, for example, 
is not mentioned in His discourses, or, more strictly speaking, 
on the one occasion on which it is introduced,* it is distinctly 
declared to be a thing peculiar to the religious constitution of 
the Jews. All our observations in the preceding chapter on 
the position assumed by Jesus towards the law, must confirm 
this assertion. 

But we have stronger demonstration than mere inductive 
proof to bring forward. We have abundant direct and pal- 
pable evidence in the explicit and positive declarations con- 
tained sometimes in the parables, designed to familiarize the 
vulgar mind with a principle contrary to national prejudices, 
sometimes in the instructions given to the disciples for their 
future apostolate, or in the predictions of the triumphant success 
of the Gospel. Thus while extolling the faith of the Gentile 
centurion, Jesus warned the unbelieving Jews that many would 
come from the ends of the earth to sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob at the heavenly feast; while those to whom 
the kingdom had been first promised should be shut out;+ for 
the kingdom is not the inalienable possession of one sole nation, 
but belongs to those who bring forth the fruits of it.t The sheep 
which the Good Shepherd will gather into His flock belong not 
all originally to the same fold,§ and those who confidently think 
to be first, resting their expectation on imaginary claims, will 
find themselves left behind by some to whom they had assigned 
the lowest place, or whom they had excluded altogether.|| In 
reference to the parables, we will only ask our readers to look, 
for example, at those of the royal feast, of the wicked husband- 


* John vii. 22. 

+ Oi viol ris Baoielas, Matt. viii. 11; comp. Luke xiii. 28, and foll. 
Tt Matt. xxi. 43. 

§ John x. 16. 

|| Matt. xix. 30; xx. 16; Mark x. 31. 
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men, of the prodigal son,* and they will find the same ideas 
in them all; now we see the Jews disinherited through their 
own fault, through their perversity or crimes, and the Gentiles 
taking their place ; again the Gentiles are represented casting © 
themselves into the compassionate arms of their heavenly 
Father, and in their sincere repentance being welcomed back 
to the family hearth, and to a place as warm as that of ‘the 
elder brother in the father’s heart. The parables of the tares 
and of the net+ may indirectly teach the same lesson, since they 
make admission into the kingdom dependent on purely moral 
conditions. Lastly, the commission given to the apostles to 
preach the Gospel to all nations,+ proclaiming the pardon of 
sins on repentance and faith alone, must remove the last doubt, 
if any can yet remain, as to the universality of the principle on — 
which the kingdom of God rests. It would be strange indeed 
if tradition, which often shows itself so eager to preserve 
all that might seem to favour Jewish opinions, should have 
forgotten, on a point so capital, the restrictions designed to 
secure the prerogative of Israel, had that prerogative been 
really recognized by Jesus. 

It is a matter of importance, both for the honour of the 
Gospel and for the explanation of prejudices which we shall 
find existing in the Church, that we should here show that 
this universalism is altogether foreign to the spirit of the Old 
Testament. It is true that the prophets speak more than once 
of the conversion of the Gentiles, but they do not say that that 
conversion implies the establishment of another law and another 
worship than that which alone had the divine sanction in their 
day. The sanctuary of Zion was ever to be the centre of the 
nations; the offerings were ever to be laid on the Levitical altar; 
and side by side with the sublime visions which represent the 
happy era when the law of God should be written in the hearts 
of His people, we read explicit declarations, placing the circum- 


* Matt. xxii. 1, and foll.; Luke xiv. 16, and foll.; Matt. xxi. 33, foll., 
and parall.; Luke xv. 11, and foll. 

+ Matt. xiii. 38, 47. . 

t Matt. xxiv. 14; xxvii. 19; Mark xiii.10; Luke xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8. 
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cision of the flesh in the same category with that of the heart, 
as a condition of admission into the city of God.* This fact 
must not be lost sight of, if we would account for and under- 
stand the antipathy manifested by the first Christians towards 
the uncircumcised who sought admission into their community. 
The disciples appear to have received the words of the Master, 
subject to the prejudices natural to the spirit of their nation, 
and to have even clung by preference to certain sayings of His 
which seemed to countenance these preconceived ideas. Thus 
they tell us that Jesus expressly forbade them to go among 
the Gentiles or Samaritans;+ that He said He Himself was 
not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel;+ that 
He instanced the heathen when he would reprove any evil 
practice,§ thus sharing the opinion of the Jewish people, who 
stigmatized all but themselves as “sinners of the Gentiles ; ” 
lastly, that He so expressed Himself in order to assign to 
them, in any event, a place outside His Church.|| Historical 
criticism does not permit us to call in question the authenticity 
of these words, but as little does it sanction the idea of a 
contradiction or change in the thoughts and purposes of the 
Saviour. The difficulty can be solved by supposing, first, that 
Jesus was often obliged to use the language of His hearers 
in order to be more easily understood ; next, by remembering 
that the blame cast upon the heathen was well deserved, and 
that it does not imply praise of the Jews; and lastly, by 
admitting that,in His wisdom, Christ designedly drew a narrow 
circle for His disciples in their first mission of evangelization. 
In the story of the Syro-Phcenician woman, the trial of her 
faith only called forth in the end the more emphatic mani- 
festation of the Saviour’s purpose of boundless mercy. These 
incidents will come before us again as we proceed. 


* Ezek. xliv. 9; comp. Isaiah lii, 1. 

+ Matt. x. 5. 

t{ Matt. xv. 24. 

§ Matt. v. 46, and foll.; vi. 7, 32; Luke vi. 32, and foll.; xii. 30, ete. 
(Guaprwol). [In Matt v. 47. Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles read 
‘heathen ” for ‘‘ publicans.”—Eb. | 

|| Matt. xviii. 17. 
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We have still to notice one last characteristic of the kingdom 
of God, which also is only a natural consequence of that already 
pointed out, but which calls for especial and separate notice, 
because the Church, as we shall see, soon forgot its importance . 
and lost sight of it. Happily, its essential nature is established 
by one word* of our foundation text, to the explanation of 
which the remainder of this chapter will be devoted. 

The kingdom of God, which Jesus desired to make a reality, 
commences with His personal appearance on the theatre of the 
world. His advent and the setting up of the kingdom are one 
and the same thing, because He is the head and cause of the 
kingdom, and the cause cannot exist without its effect. The 
commencement of the kingdom is not consigned to some coming 
epoch ; it is not connected with some outward, visible, palpable 
event. The kingdom is established deep down in the hearts 
opened to receive it; it is prepared in silence, set up without 
noise or tumult, as soon as the seed scattered by the sower’s 
hand begins to develop its germ in a soil suited to it. 

In the same manner, organic life in nature commences from 
the moment the grain comes in contact with the humid 
soil; it is developed invisibly in the bosom of the earth, and 
sends forth first the feeble blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear. It would be quite as false to restrict the 
application of the name corn to the standing golden crops, as 
to restrict the notion of the kingdom of God to a future develop- 
ment. This allegorical image is not of our invention. Jesus 
Himself uses it for the same purpose to which we have here 
applied it. He recurs to it on repeated occasions, varying the 
forms of the figure.t | 

The parables of the grain of mustard seed and of the leavent 
are both designed to set forth the feeble commencement of the 
most momentous phase of human development, its slow and 
almost imperceptible progress, and the grandeur of its final 


* Hyyixe, Mark i. 15; Matt. iv. 17; x. 7; Luke x. 9, 11. 
+ Mark iv. 14, foll. and parall.; Matt. ix. 37; Luke x. 2.; John iv. 35. 
~ Matt. xiii, 31, 32, 33; comp. Mark iv. 26, and foll. 
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results. This progressive education towards an end which, 
though ideal, is not to be regarded as purely abstract and 
without foundation in present realities, is clearly denoted in 
the parable of the tares.* In all organic development, more- 
over, the germ is the matter of capital importance, since on it 
all the rest depends. In this aspect, therefore, it would be 
wrong to circumscribe within too strait limits the idea of the 
kingdom of God. ; 

But Jesus does not simply use allegories in order to teach 
His disciples that the kingdom of God has already commenced, 
at the very time when He is speaking to them of it. He 
expresses Himself on this subject in clear and exact terms. 
The victories, apparently partial, gained by Him over the 
powers of evil, are so many signs of the advent of a new order 
of things, characterized by the preponderance of good.t In 
vain He says to the Pharisees, you strain your sight with 
interested curiosity~ to catch on the far horizon the first 
tokens of the dazzling dawn of the kingdom; if your eyes were 
not holden by selfishness so that you are truly blind, you 
would discern the tokens of the kingdom all around you, in 
the midst of those very men whom your pride contemns. The 
worship of God in spirit and in truth does not require the 
temples and ceremonies now connected with it, and which 
have the melancholy prerogative of dividing men; from this 
time, the contest between Zion and Gerizim is decided in 
favour of a worship far more in harmony with the nature 
of God, and adopted by those who understand His will.§ 
While the faithful were still persistently looking for the 
manifestation of the kingdom as yet to come, Jesus declared 
that God had already visited His people, but that they had not 
discerned the signs of the times.|| He goes even further, and 


* Matt. xiii. 24, and foll. 

+ Matt. xii. 28 (épbacer), 

~ Luke xvii. 20 (vera raparnpicéws). 

§ John iv. 24 (viv €or), We shall find the theology of John based 
essentially upon this idea. 

|| Luke xix. 44 (6 ka:pos rfjs érioromfjs); Matt. xvi. 3 (7a onucta Tv Katpav), 
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assigns a precise date to the commencement of the kingdom, 
and that date is no other than the moment in which John the 
Baptist, the last and greatest of the prophets, opened its doors, 
so to speak, by proclaiming to the world Him who was to 
realize its most cherished hopes.* From that moment, the > 
movement towards the kingdom begins, and men eagerly press 
into it. Lastly, when the scribe professes a conviction of duty 
altogether different from that of the Pharisees, Jesus declares 
him to be near to the kingdom,t which proves that the 
proximity of the latter is a subjective and relative thing, a 
conclusion to be drawn also from the exhortation to men to 
seek the kingdom of God. ¢ 

When after this Jesus teaches His disciples to pray to God, 
“Thy kingdom come,” we understand at once that He refers 
not to some wholly future period, to what was called the end 
of the world,§ but to the growing realization of an order of 
things conformed to His holy will, such as may and ought to 
be brought about by a fulfilment of Gospel precepts. 

This insensible but constant progress of the kingdom among 
men undoubtedly leads forward our expectations to a goal 
beyond the limit of the earthly life. The kingdom is indeed 
advancing slowly and insensibly towards a glorious perfection 
in a heavenly order of things. But this is a new idea, one to 
which we shall have to recur, but which we must not confound 
with that now before us. 


* Matt. xi. 11—14; Luke xvi. 16 (fidfovra), Two interpretations, 
diametrically opposite, are given of this saying: the one favoured by 
Luke’s version, which we follow here ; the other supported by the text of 
Matthew, which supposes the assertion of a hostile sentiment. [The pas- 
sage in Matthew may be fairly interpreted, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
taken by force, and violent men press into it as if for their share of the 
plunder.” ‘There is no necessary conflict between the passages from the 
two gospels.—ED. | 

+ Mark xii. 34. 

t Matt. vi. 33 ; Luke xii. 31; comp. the parables, Matt. xiii. 44, 45, 46. 

§ Luke xi. 2; Matt. vi.10. This would form, indeed, a singular torepov 
aporepov with the petition following. On our explanation it is easy to see 
how, in the version given by Luke, a part of this prayer may be omitted 
without any real alteration of the meaning. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONVERSION. 


Two exhortations, two practical consequences—a system of 
morals and a religion, to use the language of the schools—are 
founded upon that basis of fact which we have been hitherto 
considering. “The time is fulfilled; the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand; repent ye and believe the Gospel.” We shall be struck 
with the constant recurrence in the New Testament of these 
two words repent and believe, which seem to contain the most 
succinct epitome of the whole Gospel teaching. Let us proceed 
to show that they are the words of Jesus Himself, and attempt 
to arrive at a true idea of their scope and import. 

We shall consider in this chapter the first of the two con- 
ditions of participation in the kingdom of God, or, to put it in 
another way, the first invitation addressed to men to enter it. 
What is the exact meaning of the Greek word* here presented 
tous? The writers of our gospels nowhere pause to explain 
it, and the common equivalents—repentance, conversion, etc., 
in our modern languages do not represent precisely the same 
sense, or have acquired a sort of technical meaning in religious 
usage. Etymology and symbolism will help us to a right 
understanding of the original. The term in question properly 
marks a change in the intellectual and moral dispositions of an 


* Merdvo.a, peravoely. These terms are not found in John’s gospel. 
He employs instead of them the expression yerynbjva. [This is a mis- 
apprehension. Repentance and faith are the human conditions on 
which the new birth—the result of a supernatural and divine act—is 
dependent.—Ep. | 
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individual ; it implies the assertion of a false and reprehen- 
sible state or disposition, and the invitation to come out of it. 
It contains therefore a complex idea, one in which analysis at 
once discovers two distinct elements. This notion, again, is 
evidently implied in the symbol of baptism, inasmuch as it is — 
called the baptism of repentance. This rite, in fact, consist- 
ing in an ablution, represents the putting away of impurity 
or defilement, and consequently the realization of a state 
exempt from these blemishes. In some passages the simple 
idea of repentance* might seem to be all, but in others there 
is a marked predominance of the positive element. 

We observe at once that the exhortation in question is 
addressed indiscriminately to all men; we hence conclude that 
all are in a condition of mind which needs to be changed ; that 
the state of all is abnormal, defective, contrary to the will of 
God, and of a nature to bar their access into His kingdom. 

It is true that passages may be pointed out in the dis- 
courses of Jesus which seem to present exceptions to this 
general rule. We donot refer to the fact that certain Old 
Testament personages are spoken of as righteous,+ because in 
that case it is clear that the Saviour is using the language of 
those with whom He is disputing, or at least the language of 
Scripture, which under the old economy applied another mea- 
sure to the idea of righteousness. Nor do we here stay to note 
certain expressions designed to generalize a statement, and to 
mark its independence of all distinctions between individuals.t 
But there are other passages in which Jesus seems to speak of 
individuals actually present before Him as realizing, of them- 
selves and independently of Him, that perfect righteousness 
which ought to be the apanage of all; in which He seems to 
admit and assert that there are men capable of attaining, with- 
out spiritual aid, to a state of perfect moral health.§ The 
contradiction, however, between these passages and the idea 


* Luke xvii. 3,4; xv. 10, etc. 

+ Alxaco, Matt. xiii. 17 ; xxiii. 29, 35. 
t Matt. v. 45. 

§ Luke v. 31, 32, and parall. ; xv. 7. 
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we just described as a natural and necessary element of Gospel 
teaching, is only apparent. The parable of the Pharisee and 
the publican* makes it evident that Jesus did sometimes 
employ the term righteous, not in an absolute or ideal sense, 
but in the vulgar and relative acceptation familiar to Jewish 
morality. This is further confirmed as much by the general 
tenor of His teaching, as by the irony of His denunciations 
of the spirit of Pharisaism which reigned around Him, and 
which offered the strongest barrier to His influence; f+ but 
it is idle to search for proofs in detail of a fact which does 
not require demonstration. A single passaget would alone 
suffice for such demonstration, since the idea of goodness is 
therein asserted to be so lofty that it is realized in God alone. 
It is evident that if Jesus, who on another occasion § is not 
afraid to challenge the Jews to find any fault in Him, dis- 
claims in the passage referred to, the qualification of good, 
even for Himself, He must far more emphatically repudiate it 
as applied to any other man. || 

We cannot fail to notice, however, that side by side with 
this universal need of repentance and moral amelioration, 
Jesus recognizes the diversity of natural disposition in indivi- 
duals ; had it been otherwise, he would not have so often placed 


* Luke xviii. 9, and foll. 

+ Comp. Matt. xxiii. 28. 

{ Mark x. 18; Luke xviii. 19. The parallel passage in Matt. xix. 17 
(the text of which is doubtful) presents the words of Christ in another 
form, and seeks to avoid that which might awaken dogmatic scruples, but 
it is none the less apt to confirm our point. Comp. also Matt. vii. 11, 
and parall, 

§ John viii. 46. 

|| The true meaning of our Lord’s words is admirably given by Alford 
in his note on Mark x. 18. ‘‘ He was no ‘good Master’ to be singled 
out from men on account of His pre-eminence over His kind in virtue 
and wisdom: God sent us no such Christ as this, nor may any of the 
sons of men be thus called good. He was one with Him who only is good, 
the Son of the Father, come not to teach us merely, but to beget us anew 
by the divine power which dwells in Him. The low view, then, which 
this applicant takes of Him and His office, He at once rebukes and annuls, 
as He has done before in the case of Nicodemus.”—Eb. 
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in two classes* the men among whom He moved and taught. 
Still further. We call to mind the passages in which He 
represents children and the childlike as the natural inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven.t In these passages, undoubtedly, 
the question is not of what may be called in philosophy inno- 
cence absolute—that is, the absence if not of the possibility of 
sin, at least of the tendency to it, and of the sensual impulses 
which lead to it. But it is none the less true that these words 
imply the idea that children are in a moral condition in which 
evil has not yet acquired over them the predominating influ- 
ence, and in which there is notably the absence of that spirit 
of opposition of which Jesus complained in the case of adults. 

Nevertheless the preponderance of evil over good in the 
majority of men is a fact reiterated by the Saviour on many 
occasions. More than once He includes the whole generation 
of His contemporaries in one common reprobation,+ and this 
judgment is all the more impressive that it 1s not pronounced 
from an ideal standpoint out of the reach of humanity, but 
often with the fully declared intention to recognize even the 
humblest endeavours after good, discoverable in the world. 

We have several images designed to depict this state of 
things in the most glowing colours. He who allows himself 
to slip just over the fatal brink, and wanders away from the 
father’s house, to forget it in the whirl of worldly revelry, is as 


* *AyaGol, rovnpol, Matt. xii. 35; Luke vi. 45; Matt, xxii. 10; Luke 
viii. 14, and foll.; comp. John iii. 19, and foll. [Most of these passages 
give no sanction at all to the statement in the text about “the diversity 
of natural disposition in individuals.” Some of them refer te those who 
have been made good by the power of God’s Spirit ; in Matt. xxii. 10, the 
words good and bad are used in their common popular sense, with no theo- 
logical reference ; in the explanation of the parable of the sower (Luke 
viii. 14), and in John iii, 19—21, there is more to sustain Reuss’s position, 
but even these are scarcely pertinent. But there was really no necessity 
to quote a single text to show that our Lord did not regard all men as 
equally sinful ; His whole teaching shows that He recognized the obvious 
facts of human life and character.—Eb. ] 

+ Matt. xviii. 2; Mark x. 13, foll. and parall. 

t Mark viii. 38; Matt. xii. 39, and foll.; xvi 4; Luke ix. 41; John 
vil. 7, etc. . 
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lost and dead.* If he succeeds in retracing the way to the 
paternal home, it is like coming to life again. In general, this 
appellation dead is given to all that is alien to the kingdom of 
God. Those only are alive who yield themselves to the service 
of that kingdom, and that with a full renunciation of all worldly 
entanglements.t , 

Again, Jesus frequently represents sin as a debt contracted 
to God,+ with this added but essential idea, that we are not 
able to pay—that is, to do anything to wipe out the debt; that 
therefore we can only sue for grace and clemency.§ The sinner 
is thus a debtor, and these same expressions are applied to the 
relations of man to man, inasmuch as they also present, though 
in a much lower degree, this fact of mutual indebtedness— 
that is, of failure of duty towards each other. 

As to the seat of evil, Jesus points out that it is found in the 
very heart of man,|| or more definitely in the ascendancy of 
the sensual over the spiritual nature. He does not anywhere 
affirm that this ascendancy is a matter of innate, original, 
primal necessity, nor is there the slightest allusion in any of 
the discourses of Jesus to the theological question which sub- 
sequently engaged the attention of the schoolmen and philoso- 
phers of the Church. He,simply represents sin as arising from 
the corrupting influence ‘of the devil and his suggestions ; 
where God has sowed the good seed, the devil sows tares as 
soon as ever the field is left unwatched.** He is therefore 
called the devil, the wicked one.tt His power is so great in 


* Nexpos, Luke xv. 24, 32. 

+ Luke ix. 60. 

t I ‘OgetAnua, Matt. vi. 12 ; comp. Luke xi. 4. 

§ Matt. xvii. 28, and foll.; Luke vii. 41; xiii. 4. 

|| Matt. xv. 17—20. 

“1 Matt. xxvi. 41; Mark xiv. 38. 

** Matt. xiii. 19, 25, 28, foll.; Luke xxii. 31; comp. John viii. 44.. 
_ +t ‘O &4pds, 6 rovnpds. This expression never occurs in the neuter, but 
often in the masculine. It will then be fair to suppose the masculine 
gender in passages where the grammatical form is indefinite, as, for ex- 
ample, in John xvii. 15; Matt. v. 37, vi. 18, and even v. 39, where the 
point in question is a wicked act inspired by the devil, and very probably 
opposition offered by the world to the true disciples of Christ. 
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this world, that he is spoken of as its prince.* His dominion, 
however, shall not prevail against that of Christ; nay, more, 
he is already virtually dethroned by the very fact that the 
reign of Christ has begun.f 

Jesus gives no diagnosis of the nature of the devil. He uses, 
in speaking of him, the terms and modes of speech common 
among the Jews, and seems to have felt no necessity for either 
defining or changing them. 

The fact that Jesus regards temptation as proceeding from 
the devil, rests mainly upon the accounts given by the first 
three evangelists of the temptation of the Lord Himself, a 
narrative which must have been received from His own lips. 
We shall have to refer to this subject in a future chapter. For 
the present, we have to explain a seeming contradiction which 
this point of view presents with the Lord’s Prayer, in which 
we are taught, addressing God, to say, “Lead us not into 
temptation.”+ This phrase appears all the more hard to under- 
stand, inasmuch as the sense it conveys is explicitly denounced 
by that apostle who next to the evangelists has most exactly 
preserved and reproduced the words of Jesus.§ Expositors, 
in order to get out of the difficulty, have invented various 
expedients, all doing more or less violence to the text. Not 
content with denying any reference to the devil himself, by 
an interpretation strictly sustained by the grammar, they have 
changed the idea of temptation into that of a simple trial, or 
have freely translated the verb by the paraphrase, Suffer us 
not to yield to temptation. Some translations have this singu- 
larly audacious correction incorporated in the text. It is un- 
questionable that the word temptation is also used in the sense 
of a trial—a passing tribulation, serving to strengthen our faith, 
to exercise our patience, and to meeten us for the kingdom of 
God.|| But it is not just to say that the two ideas of trial and 


* Matt. xii. 26. 

+ Luke x. 18. 

t meipacuds, Matt. vii 13; Luke xi. 4. 

§ James i, 13. 

|| Comp. Luke viii. 18, with Matt. xiii, 21 ; Mark iv. 17. 
iMhke 
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of temptation are dissevered in the mind of the sacred writers, 
or in the thoughts of Jesus. The Old Testament, from which 
are borrowed the greater part of the terms used on this sub- 
ject, does not distinguish between the two. All that happens 
to us is of God; were it otherwise, He would not be truly the 
Governor of the world and of the destinies of all His creatures ; 
we should fall into a dualism radically opposed to the spirit of 
the Bible. But every event, every accident which befalls us, 
whether joyous or grievous, is at the same time a means of 
education in the hand of God, or may be an occasion of sin, if 
the devil succeeds in beguiling us into a false use or abuse of 
it. Modern religious speech, in order to prevent any confusion 
of the two points of view, has invented different terms to ex- 
press each separately—temptation, trial; but the idiom alike 
of the Old and New Testament uses only one and the same 
term, because it was framed on the principle of an absolute 
monotheism, and the idea that evil might be attributed to God 
did not excite so much apprehension.* The need for a theo- 
logical explanation was subsequently perceived;+ but popular 
speech passed over the difficulty, and Jesus could well unite 
in one prayer the two ideas, which are in truth but one, that 
God may vouchsafe to preserve His children from positions in 
which they would be peculiarly exposed to the wiles of the 
devil. 

By a metaphor already familiar in the Hebrew, the occa- 
sion to sin is called a snare spread for the feet of any one ;t 
‘this word serves also to designate the man who incites others 
to commit acts contrary to the Divine will.§ To allow oneself 
thus to be taken,—to yield, that is, to the allurements of the 
world, or to flinch from duty through fear of suffering,—is to 

* That moral evil could be attributed to God was quite as abhorrent to 
Jewish monotheism as to Christianity ; the absolute holiness of Jehovah 
was one of the fundamental truths on which Moses and the prophets alike 


insisted. Reuss has given, earlier in this paragraph, the true explanation 
of the words on which he is commenting.—Ep. 


+ James i. 13. 
t Zkdvdarov, 
§ Matt. xiii, 41; xvi. 23, 
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fall into the snare.* The active form has the corresponding 
sense—to seduce, to lead astray. So clear is the relation sup- 
posed to exist between these outward facts of sin and the 
influence of the devil, that in one passage the very name of 
the devil is transferred to the man who is reputed to be acting . 
for the moment as his instrument.t The responsibility of man 
is none the less real and awful; the inevitable war waged by 
Satan against the kingdom of God brings with it of necessity 
occasions to sin, but this necessity forms no excuse for those 
who make use of the occasion. t 

On the other hand, the inclination and tendency to evil is 
also spoken of as proceeding from ourselves, from our own lusts 
and lawless desires. It is needless to say that this immediate 
eause of sin is the chief point to which moral teaching addresses 
itself. Thus it is said, in figurative language which cannot be 
misunderstood, that the eye, the hand, the foot may become the 
cause of our fall,§ and that it is better to lose these members 
than to come short of the kingdom itself, the possession of which 
is preferable to all that man can hold most dear in the world. 
This loss is specially; imminent and peculiarly deplorable 
when Christ Himself becomes the occasion of sin;|| that is to 
say, when His will, words, acts, instead of being accepted 
by man as a precious guide to good and salvation, are first 
received by him with doubtfulness, and ultimately rejected. 
This last remark brings us back to our starting-point, namely, 
that temptation is the effect of a Satanic suggestion, taking 
advantage of our weakness in a position where we were placed 
by God for an entirely different end. 

The conflict between the devil and Christ, between the 
power which leads astray and the power which preserves, 


* Travdarifecda, Matt. xiii. 21, and parall.; John xvi. 1; comp. Matt. 
xviil. 6, and parall. 

+ Matt. xvi. 23. 

t Matt. xviii. 7. 

§ Matt. v. 29, and foll. ; xviii. 8; Mark ix. 43, and foll. 

|| Matt. xi. 6; xxvi. 31, foll. and parall.; xxiv. 10. 

{| Comp. Luke xxii. 31, with Matt. xxvi. 31]. 
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strengthens, vivifies ; this conflict between darkness and light,* 
represented now as an outward and concrete fact, now as a 
storm within, agitating the heart in its inmost depths, is as 
perilous as it is incessant. The work of Christ is to expel the 
demon from the heart of which he has taken possession ; + but 
the evil one does not so readily loose his hold; he returns to 
the charge with greater force, and surprising the man in a 
moment when his vigilance is slumbering, he replunges him 
into an abyss deeper than that out of which he had been 


drawn.t 


* Luke xi. 34; Matt. vi. 22, 23. 

+ Luke xii. 32. Weare aware that this is not the meaning of this 
passage in the mind of the narrator himself, or of most of his readers ; 
but we cannot but think that words such as these have in the lips of 
Jesus a deeper meaning than appears on the surface, just as His physical 
miracles correspond to moral facts. Matt. xi.5; John v., vi., ix., x1., etc. 

{ Matt. xii. 43, and foll, 


Note.—This whole chapter is very unsatisfactory in its apprehension of 
the actual condition of human nature as represented by our Lord. The 
fundamental defect of Reuss’s treatment of Conversion results from his 
superficial account of our Lord’s representation of Sin. For a fuller and 
profounder discussion of the subject, see Schmid’s Bib. Theol. (Clark’s 
Translation), pp. 170—186.—Eb. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PERFECTION. 


WE shall now regard conversion under another aspect, as we 
proceed to examine to what final result it should tend. The 
reply to this question is easy to discover; various passages, 
and still more the very notion conveyed by the term itself, 
lead us directly to it. We have already found it asserted that 
God alone is good.* ‘This assertion will serve here as the 
starting-point of our analysis. If God only is good, it is only 
through Him and by nearness to Him, man in his turn can 
attain to goodness. Conversion will be necessarily a return to 
God.t This necessity for man to get free from earthly things, 
to rise to things heavenly and divine, is expressed repeatedly 
and in various ways, both in parable t and without a figure. 


* Mark x. 18. 

+ *ErcorpédecOa éri rdv Oedv, Matt, xiii. 15. 

+ The two parables of the treasure and the pearl (Matt. xiii. 44, and 
foll.), as they have been handed down tous by tradition, are not perfect in 
form, for, according tothem, the thing possessed and the thing to be sought 
for and bought, differ only in quantity and relative value of more or less, 
whereas the treasures of this world, compared with those of the heavenly, 
ought to differ in their essence and quality. [These two parables are 
“‘»erfect” for their purpose. They are not intended to illustrate the con- 
trast between the Kingdom of Heaven and the treasures of the world, but 
(a) the complete sacrifice of all inferior good to which men are called, and 
which they are ready to make, when they discover the glory and blessed- 
ness possible to them in Christ; (b) the different ways in which men come 
’ to know that the Kingdom of Heaven is near them—some men finding 
it while they are not seeking, others finding it while they are looking and 
longing for some great good.—ED. ] ; 
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Jesus enjoins that the kingdom of God be sought first, and to 
the exclusion of all other anxious concern,* that treasure be 
laid up in heaven beyond the reach of rust or robber. He 
proclaims the impossibility of serving two masters at once 
—God and Mammon, or worldly wealth. In His powerful 
and impressive lancuage, He therefore demands a courageous 
heroism of self-abnegation before which our feeble natures 
often flinch, and He thus marks more distinctly the distance 
between the two ends which man may set before himself, and 
the necessity of turning the back on the one to fix the stead- 
fast eye on the other. He calls upon a man to sell all his 
goods, so as to be no more burdened with anxious care about 
them;+ to get free without delay from the entanglements of 
life, without returning to take leave of any, or even to bury 
the dead ;§ to break even the closest ties of family, if they are 
an obstacle to free progress in the heavenly way ;|| to renounce 
the happiness of conjugal life, which has ever a tendency to 
multiply material demands, and thus to distract from spiritual 
concerns ;{| to give up, in short, the life that now is for the life 
eternal.** All these words, so frequently repeated, so seldom 
put into practice, tend to mark the radical difference between 
the two orders of things, and the duty of forsaking the one for 
the other, where the kingdom of heaven is at stake. 

From all this it follows that conversion does not consist 
simply in cessation from positive transgressions and palpable 
sins, but that it includes a new direction of the entire life, a 
concentration of its powers upon things above, not upon things 
below. It is evident that, in this aspect, the treasures of earth 
not only lose any sort of value as the end and chief concern of 
man; they are even regarded as hindrances to the attainment 
of the real good, inasmuch as they excite lawless desires, and 

* Matt. vi. 33; ibid. v.19 ; comp. xix. 21, and parall.; Luke xii. 33. 
+ Matt. vi. 24. 

{ Mark x. 21. 

§ Luke ix. 59, and foll. 

|| Matt. x. 37, and foll. 


| Matt. xix. 11, 12. 
¥* Matt. xvi. 24. 
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cause distraction of the soul from its true purpose.* By earthly 
treasures, we are not here to understand merely material goods, 
those which constitute riches in the vulgar sense of the word, 
but also the treasures of learning, the triumphs of reason, in so 
far as these treat of facts appertaining to what, in the Gospel 
sense, is the sphere of this world. It follows that all men, 
whether rich or poor in the sense indicated, will find them- 
selves on the same level in regard to the kingdom of God; 
for, in truth, none is rich towards God in the commencement 
of his new cageer, and when conversion is preached to him as 
an incumbent duty. This is the sense in which it is said “to 
the poor the Gospel is preached ;”+ to those who heretofore 
had nething, a great good is promised, not on account of their 
poverty, but in spite of it. Their poverty will form no ground 
with God for their exclusion, especially as the poor are more 
ready to admit that they have no claim to advance, while the 
rich are often prone to pride themselves on imaginary pre- 
rogatives. This latter assertion would not be strictly just if 
inaterial wealth alone were in question; for there are many 
people who fancy they have merited heaven simply because 
they have been deprived of much enjoyment on earth, and we 
shall presently show that this notion was not unknown in 
the apostolic age. But there can be no doubt that intellectual 
wealth is also referred to. Matthew rightly understood when 
in explanation of Christ’s saying, “Blessed are the poor,” he 
added “in spirit.” This rendering conveys with perfect truth 
the meaning of the Master, though very probably He actually 
used the shorter and more paradoxical formula given by Luke. 
By the intellectual wealth thus referred to, we understand a 
leading reference to the theology of the Pharisees.§ 

So soon as a man has turned away from the world to draw 

* °Erbuplat, Mark iv. 19. 

+ Matt. xi. 5. 

+ Matt. v. 3; Luke vi. 20; comp. x. 21. 

§ Nothing could be much more remote from our Lord’s thought than 
*‘the theology of the Pharisees.” The blessing is pronounced on those 


who, with whatever wealth of knowledge or goodness, are conscious of un- 
satisfied spiritual cravings and necessities.—Ep. 
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near to God, his actions become pleasing to Him; he sets 
himself to do the Divine will; conversion leads to a moral and 
virtuous life. It would be needless to enter here on an enu- 
meration of the duties of the Christian, occasionally mentioned 
in the discourses of Jesus. Such an enumeration would be 
inevitably incomplete, because the true disciple of Christ will 
find himself in every situation, and at every period of life, 
face to face with duty in some form or other; and in order 
to know his duty in every case, he will not need to learn by 
heart a series of isolated and possible contingencies, but to have 
his whole being permeated with the great principles of the 
Gospel, and especially to open his heart to the regenerating and 
beneficent influences of the Divine Spirit, on which we shall 
presently dwell. We do not therefore find Christ giving to His 
disciples anywhere a summary epitome of duty, or catalogue 
of commandments. If, as occasion arises, He quotes any, they 
are the moral precepts of the Old Testament, familiar to all, 
particularly those of the decalogue, which his hearers knew by 
heart.* He gave in this department nothing new. At the 
very most, it may be said, He brought out with new clearness 
the moral element of the law, which had, to its great detri- 
ment, become much confounded with the ritual, and that He 
thus revealed it in all its native force and grandeur. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and soul, 
and strength, and thy neighbour as thyself.” + This is indeed 
the sum and substance of all morality, and this comprehensive 
saying, though lost amid a multitude of others, was of Moses. 
But there is still another series of remarks which the attentive 
reader of the discourses of the Lord cannot fail to note, and 
which prove that the teaching of Christ goes far beyond the level 
of Mosaism, not only in the elevation of its principles, but also 
in their entire originality. We shall be careful not to recapitu- 


* 'Evrodal, Matt. v.19, xv. 3,6, xix. 17, and parall. We shall see pre- 
sently that the meaning of this word in the Gospel of John (xiv. 15, 21, 
xv. 10, etc.) does not differ essentially from that which we here attach to 
it. 

+ Matt. xxii. 36, foll. and parall, 
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late them in too systematic a manner, lest we should deprive 
them in any measure of their spirituality and power by sub- 
jecting them to too rigid an external method. We wish to offer 
only the reflections which arise most naturally out of a subject 
we do not pretend to exhaust. | 
Let us first observe that all that can be designated as the 
morality of the teaching of Christ is, in truth, a corollary of that 
religious feeling which ought to be the essential characteristic 
of the disciple of the Gespel, and which the Master sought 
first of all to awaken and keep alive. As we have already re- 
marked, the proofs of this are so abundant that we have only 
the difficulty of choice. While Jewish morality rested upon 
the principle of legality, upon a sort of material balancing of 
positive and detailed requirements, a rigorous but limited fulfil- 
ment of law, and a recompense proportioned and predetermined, 
Jesus sought to change entirely the whole direction of the life, 
to substitute for all other motives this one—the love of God, 
a feeling which, be it observed, has nothing in common with 
the commercial view of religion just described. The model 
prayer * which He taught His disciples, and which has rightly 
become the daily bread of the Church, commences by saying, 
“Hallowed be Thy name,” a petition very inadequately ful- 
filled by the mere avoidance of idle or profane language. The 
holiness of ‘the Most High is the starting-point, the source of 
the moral sentiment, as the perfect likeness of man to his 
Creator will be the final goal. Doing the will of God is no 
longer the mere carrying out of a higher will through motives 
of interest or fear ; it is represented as the growing realization 
of the normal relation between God and humanity, the full 
happiness of the race being identified with the bringing in of 
the fulness of the kingdom. The duties of man to his fellows 
are enforced by the view of the solidarity of mankind in sin, 
and the common need of Divine grace. The vicissitudes of every 
individual lot are seen to be all tending also to bring men back 
to God, as to their one mighty protector, especially as all these 
sorrows and joys are to be considered in their relation to the 
* Matt. vi. 9, and foll, 
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inner life. There is none even of the necessities of the physical 
life, the things which bind man to earth, and determine the 
form of his daily existence and social relations, which may not 
be raised into a higher sphere by prayer; while the very act 
of prayer prevents man from forgetting the source of all good, 
or becoming engrossed in those worldly concerns and cares* 
which are a sore hindrance to earnest labour for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God. 

We shall find among the sayings of Jesus a large number of 
precepts and expressions, which can only be read and under- 
stood aright in the light of this essentially religious point of view, 
the centre and focus of His moral teaching. The very epichet 
“adulterous generation,’+ which He applies to His con:em- 
poraries who manifest a spirit opposed to that of the Gospel, 
recalls a similar expression used in the Old Testament, and is 
principally designed to mark the absence of the religious ele- 
ment in the members of a community, which nevertheless arro- 
- gated to itself the privilege of piety. 

This leads us to define more exactly the antithesis between 
the righteousness of the Pharisees and that of the kingdom of 
heaven,t to which Jesus adverts in the Sermon on the Mount. 
This is not a contrast simply between acts and words,§ but 
rather between the secret thoughts and motives which produce 
the acts and determine their moral value, and the outward 
result, the material fact appreciable by the senses.|| Murder is 
found more often in the fratricidal hate eating like a canker 
into the man’s own heart, than in the blow struck at the heart 
of an enemy ; adultery is more common in the look of lust 
cast furtively at the wife of another, than in the positive act of 
seduction ; perjury is rather the light and irreverent invocation 
of the name of God to confirm a man’s word, than the false oath 
betraying a sacred cause. In the sight of God, he is not alone 


* Matt. vi. 34; comp. x. 9. 

t Teves poxadis (that is impious). Matt. xii. 39; Mark viii. 38, etc. 
[ Accacorvvy rijs Bacirelas, Matt. vi. 33 ; comp. v. 20. 

§ Matt. vii. 16, 21. 

|| Matt. v. 21, 23, 28, 31, 33, 38, and foll. ; vi. 1. 
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guilty who actually transgresses a commandment enforced by 
a solemn sanction, but he also who dares to present himself 
before the altar, unreconciled with his brother; he who, by 
divorce lightly pronounced, breaks the marriage bond, and 
does violence to the most sacredly conservative institution of 
nature ; nay, even he who does good on principles of calculation, 
vanity, or ostentation. In a word, the heart must be pure, and 
all the rest will follow of itself;* none but the pure-hearted 
can hope to see God,—that is, can hope to be counted worthy 
to be made one with Him for this life and another.t 

The Old Testament had been arrested, in its noblest aspir- 
ations by the limitations of a national and exclusive theocracy. 
The universalism of the Gospel broke down this barrier, which 
prevented the free and healthy flow of the moral life. The 
Jew regarded the Jew, and the Jew alone, as his neighbour; in 
the Gospel, a man’s neighbour is every one who has need of 
him.t The pious Israelite might say to his son, Do not to 
others what you would not that they should do to you; a 
maxim undoubtedly good and true, and which the Gospel fully 
accepts, but on its negative basis it builds up an affirmative 
command, bidding us be the first to do to others as we would 
they should do unto us,§ to love our neighbour as we love our- 
selves, and thus turn into a spring of social virtues the self- 
love natural to man—an instinct so apt to become the source 
of self-indulgence and sin. The Israelite would say, Thou hast 
nothing to do with the wicked. The Gospel teaches us that 
we are all alike wicked, that we have no room for mutual 
recrimination, since God has so much to lay to the charge 
of every one of us;|| that our debts to Him are greater in- 
comparably than any our fellow-men can owe to us; it 
shows us how God diffuses His good gifts over all mankind, 


* Luke xi. 41. 

+ Matt. v. 8. 

t Luke x. 30, and foll. 

§ Matt. vii. 12; Luke vi. 31; comp. Tob. iv. 15, and foll. 
|| Matt. vii. 1, 3, and parall. 

“| Matt. xviii. 23, and foll. 
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and draws from that fact the inference that we are bound 
to forgive one another unconditionally,* to love our very 
enemies, to bless them that curse us, to do good to those 
who despitefully use us and persecute us, to suffer without 
retaliating, to serve without murmuring, and to give as freely 
as we receive. Virtue which is content with limits narrower 
than these, is not better than that of the heathen.t 

The performance of duty constitutes no claim of merit to- 
wards God. While the morality of the Old Testament rests 
upon a reciprocal contract (synallagmatic) between Jehovah 
and Israel, and establishes a sort of running account between 
the two contracting parties, the disciple of Jesus knows and 
confesses that even when he has done all that it is his duty | 
to do, he is but an unprofitable servant.t So little ground 
for boasting will the Christian find in his own deeds, that 
instead of spreading them out before God, he is to be the first 
to forget them; his left hand is not to know what his right 
hand does.§ 

Nevertheless, in the faithful discharge of his duties the dis- 
ciple of Christ has before him the prospect of the closest and 
happiest possible relation to his heavenly Father. He feels 
himself the labourer sent forth into God’s field to till it and 
gather in the harvest. Now the workman is always worthy 
of his hire, providing that, having put his hand to the plough, 
he looks not back,|| so as to lose time, and spend his strength 
for nought. We find, therefore, frequent mention of reward even 
for what might be called the smallest manifestations of Chris- 
tian charity. These promises form no contradiction to the 
principle just laid down, since we have no claim of right to 
urge upon God. They are explained, on the one hand, by the 


* Matt. xviii. 15, 21. 

Tt Matt. v. 39, and foll., 44 and foll., 47. 

+ Luke xvii. 10, 

§ Matt. vi. 3. 

|| Matt. ix. 37; Luke x. 2,7; ix. 62. [These references are unfortunate ; 
they have no relation to the idea of a divine reward for earthly service.— 
Ep. |] 

J Matt. x. 42; comp. v. 41, v. 12; vi. 1, and parall. 
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grace which owns our weak endeavours; on the other, by 
the natural relation between a good action and its results; 
lastly, by the nature of the good promised. As the Gospel 
enhances the dignity of those who receive it by faith, so that 
the humblest of them becomes the object of the special care 
and protection of heaven,* so do we find every effort put forth 
by man for man, fraught with a twofold and ever-widening 
blessing. By letting his light shine before men, so that they 
may see his good works, the disciple of Christ leads men to 
glorify God,t and themselves to turn to Him and be saved; 
and this result is in itself a noble recompense to him who 
receives it, and fruitful in blessed consequences. 

This is not the place for us to look into the prospects which 
Jesus opens to the eye of those who follow Him, beyond this 
earthly life. Of these we shall speak presently ; but we may 
note from this point the radical change effected by conversion 
in the relations of men to God. Until now they had been 
the children of this generation, imbued with its spirit,—with 
the spirit, that is, of the wicked one;+ henceforward they 
are the children of light or of wisdom, illuminated by the 
candle of truth, and finding by its aid the path of duty and 
life ; children of the kingdom, heirs of the heavenly inherit- 
ance; children of God Himself, His dear children, loving one 
another for His sake, and freely as He has loved them.§ As 
the children of God, they are the brethren of Christ, who loved 
to speak to His disciples of His Father and their Father, His 
God and their God. || 

This “enthusiasm of humanity,” unconditioned and unselfish, | 
is the noblest and mightiest manifestation of the moral change 
wrought in those who listen to the voice of Christ ; for by this 
love we are brought as near to God as is possible for human 

* Matt. xviii. 6, 10, 14. 

+ Matt. v. 16. 

{ iol rod aidvos tovrov, Luke xvi. 8; rod srovnpot, Matt. xiii. 38 ; comp. 
John viil. 44, rod gwrds, Luke, loc. cit.; John xii, 36, rijs Bacivelas ; Matt., 
loc. cit. ; Tis coplas, xi. 19, 

§ Matt. v. 9, 45; Luke vi. 35. 

|| Mark iii. 35, and parall. ‘ 
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nature. Thus Jesus, after speaking of the universal brother- 
hood, which embraces even enemies themselves, adds that 
through it we become perfect as God is perfect.* The strict 
observance of the commandments of God, as given by the law, 
is not perfection.t It is not the sum of acts conformed to the 
will of God which in the Gospel sense determines our moral 
status; but the spirit in which they are done, the impelling 
motive, the cheerful obedience. 

If we compare the passage last referred to (Matt. xix. 16—21) 
with the parallel passages, we shall find the path of perfection 
marked out in terms which lead us now to speak of faith. 


* Tarecor, Matt. v. 48; comp. John xvii, 23. 
+ Matt, xix. 16, 21. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FAITH. 


IN our inquiries into the nature of conversion, we have ascer- 
tained that it belongs essentially to the sphere of ethics, though 
characterized by a very close association with religious ideas.* 
If we now pass to the study of faith, we shall find ourselves 
upon ground essentially religious, but we shall also find the 
principles of religion constantly tending to a moral manifesta- 
tion or application. In contrast, we may observe that, while 
our former course of inquiry brought us into habitual contact 
with points familiar to the old economy, that now before us 
will introduce us more directly to the ideas peculiar to the 
Gospel. 

We shall not stay to inquire into the general and philological 
sense of the word faith,t and of its correlatives, as gathered 
from many passages in the discourses of Jesus Christ. The 
fact that we possess only a translation of the discourses of 
the Lord further greatly lessens the interest that would other- 


* Conversion reveals itself in the ethical sphere, and, indeed, contains 
many ethical elements ; butit is essentially and fundamentally a religious 
process, involving the recognition of the loss of the soul’s true relationship 
to God. A purely ethical change—a change resting on the discovery by 
conscience of the soul’s departure from the eternal law of righteousness, 
but not recognizing the personal God as the Moral Ruler of mankind, and 
the Fountain of the soul’s highest life, would not be conversion.—Ep. 

+ Ilicrts, This word does not occur in the fourth gospel. The idea 
itself, however, is presented in a number of precisely parallel passages ; 
but as we shall be obliged to revert to those presently, because of their 
importance in the theology of John, we here omit them. 
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wise attach to studies of this sort. We propose to consider 
the term in its specifically Christian sense, and to examine in 
succession the nature, source, and object of religious faith. 
Faith is, speaking generally, belief in the reality of a fact,* 
or faithfulness in the fulfilment of a trust.t In its more 
peculiarly Christian use it implies also boldness in danger, + 
confidence in the veracity of prophecy,§ conviction of the Mes- 
slanic dignity of Jesus.|| Jesus further speaks of faith, that is, 
of trust in God, or, which amounts to the same thing here, trust 
in His own miraculous power,{] under circumstances in which 
it is impossible to introduce into the definition of the word any 
specifically evangelical element. Indeed the number of passages 
which may serve to mark the presence of the Gospel element 
of faith, and thus to give exactness to our definition of it, is 
comparatively limited. We will pass them briefly in review. 
Let us notice, first, the reference to faith in connection with 
John the Baptist,** where it represents the will or disposition 
to listen to his invitation to moral amendment. More frequently, 
we find faith placed in relation to the miraculous healing of 
sicknesses.tt “Thy faith hath saved thee,” says the Saviour 
to those to whom He had restored health, and this expression 
implied the pardon of sins.tt In another instance, the absence of 
faith hinders the performance of the miracle,§§ and Jesus with- 
holds it on the ground of moral unfitness to receive it. Faith 
is, again, the source of the miraculous power itself.|||| This is 
faith fixed directly upon God, and exercised by prayer; it 


* Matt. xxiv. 23, 26, and parall. ; comp. Mark xvi. 13. 
+ Luke xvi. 11. 


t Mark iv. 40. 

§ Luke xxiv. 25. 

|| Luke xxii. 67 ; comp. Matt. xxvii. 42. 

“| Matt. ix. 2, 28; viii. 10, and parall. 

*¥* Matt. xxi. 32. 

++ Matt. ix. 22; Mark v. 34, and foll. ; x. 52; Luke vii. 50; xvii. 19, etc. 


Ti Matt. xv. 28; viii. 10, [These are the references which Reuss gives, 
but there must be some mistake.—Ep. 


§§ ’Amioria, Matt. xiii. 58 ; Mark ix. 23; Matt. xii. 39. 
\||| Matt. xvii. 20, and foll. ; xxi. 21, foll. and parall. ; Mark xi. 22. 
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cannot therefore be separated from its essentially religious basis. 
Finally, believers, those who have faith, are represented as 
liable to break their relation with Christ, under the seductive 
influence of a corrupt morality, especially when the good seed 
has not cast deep roots into their hearts, and their faith is thus 
too feeble to withstand the shock of trial and temptation.* 

If we combine the various elements common to all these 
passages, we gain the following results: 1st, Faith is a disposi- 
_tion of the soul + of which the essential elements are trust, self- 
surrender, resignation, not a certain measure of knowledge, or 
activity of the intellectual faculties. 2nd, It addresses itself 
directly to God.t 3rd, It is exercised also towards those who 
are to us the organs or representatives of God, as was John 
the Baptist, and as in a still higher sense is Jesus Christ. In 
other words, it is the bond which, directly or indirectly, unites 
us to God.§ 4th, It is characterized as inseparably associated 
with a moral control of the life, and the pardon of sin is shown 
to be dependent upon actual morality,|| not on theoretic con- 
viction, but yet more emphatically on trust in the grace which 
welcomes back the penitent. 5th, It is characterized as an 
active principle, an extraordinary power in the spiritual life of 
man, rendering him capable of mighty efforts in the cause of 
God, both in the world without and the world within. 

Faith is, then, essentially that element of religion which has 
its basis in feeling, and satisfies the needs of the soul in this 
direction. It is almost unknown to the religion of the old 
covenant,** and represents the positive side of the Gospel dis- 
pensation, as conversion represents its negative aspects. 


* Matt. xviii. 6; Mark ix. 42 ; Luke xxii. 34, and foll.; comp. viii. 13. 

+ Faith may be the result of what Reuss describes as “‘ a disposition of 
the soul,” but it is an act passing into a habit.—Ep. 

t{ Iloris de00, Mark xi. 22. 

§ We shall find this last the predominant aspect in the fourth gospel. 

|| No passages are quoted to illustrate this somewhat confused state- 
ment. The faith on which pardon depends is itself a moral act.—Ep. 

{ Matt. vii. 21, and foll. ; vi. 14, and foll. ; xviii. 35 ; xxv. 31—46. 

** St. Paul believed that faith was the fundamental law of the Old 
Covenant, as it is of the New.—Ep. 
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Christian faith—that is, the disposition of the heart to suffer 
itself to be led to God by Christ—might be awakened by the 
extraordinary and miraculous deeds of the Saviour, which 
were a proof of His mission, and of His divine power.* In this 
view of it there is no distinction to be marked between con- 
version and faith. Both result from the same means, whether 
of miracle or simple preaching.t The refusal to believe in 
miracles, or rather the determination to ascribe them to an 
impure source, is pointed out as a grave sin,t because of the . 
abundant evidence of their Divine origin. The proof con- 
tained in miracles is not, however, complete and perfect,—first, 
because others beside Christ have been able to work miracles ;§ 
next, because the disciples themselves may sometimes fail in 
endeavouring to work them;|| lastly, and chiefly, because 
Jesus has wrought out other far greater and more important 
results for man.{ It is indeed better that the heart should be 
led, without any such external aid to faith, to believe on the 
simple word of the prophet, and to acknowledge its own sinful- 
ness and need.** “Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” ++ On this point we may refer to many sayings 
of the Lord Jesus, in which the believing disposition of heart, 
especially in its purest and strongest demonstrations, is ascribed 
directly to God as its author. Thus when Peter declares his 
faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of the living God, the 
Master says that this faith he has attained, not as the result 
of reflection, or through the ordinary means of instruction, but 
by direct gift from God.t+ In the things pertaining to the 
Gospel dispensation, the wisdom of this world is unavailing, it 


* Matt. xii. 28; John x. 38. 

+ Matt. xi. 21, and foll.; xii. 39, and foll. 

~ Matt. xii. 32; xi. 21, foll. and parall. 

§ Matt. xii. 27 ; xxiv. 24. 

|| Matt. xvii. 19. 

7 Matt. xi. 5. 

** Luke xi. 29, and foll.—The sense of this passage is obscured by the 
explanation added in Matt. xii. 40. 

++ John xx. 29. 

tf Matt. xvi. 17. 
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cannot comprehend them. God alone gives the revelation of 
these mysteries, as Christ alone reveals to us God Himself.* 
Again, the attainment of salvation, so hard to men under the 
ordinary conditions of life, is declared to be possible, since it 
depends on an act of the Divine will.+ Evidently the reference 
here is to an influence or stimulus coming from God, and it is 
upon this we are to fix our attention. 

It will be always impossible to check and analyze all that 
passes in the depths of the heart.t This isa province beyond 
our powers of research, since it belongs neither to the domain 
of sense nor of reason. There seems to be an attraction 
exercised by the infinite over the finite spirit, like that other 
attraction, ascertained by science, which the larger heavenly 
bodies exert over the less. Here we discover, without being 
able to analyze it, the root and basis of the mystical element, 
as essential to evangelical Christianity as it was alien to the 
religion of Moses. We shall make frequent use of this expres- 
sion in the course of our narrative, in spite of the disfavour 
which attaches to it in some religious circles. Mysticism is in 
religion the antithesis of rationalism. The idea of the latter is 
to apprehend religious truths by means of reason and reflec- 
tion; to explain and define them; to determine the influence 
exerted in this sphere by each separate faculty of human 
nature; in a word, to analyze the operation of the understand- 
ing, the conscience, the will, of experience, and, in short, of all 
the spiritual motives, the concerted action of which is necessary 
or desirable in the establishment of happy relations between 
man and his Creator. Mysticism has quite another end in 
view. It regards religious manifestations simply as the results 
of the direct contact of Divinity with humanity. It observes 
these facts without discussing them; it establishes their pre- 
sence in the heart, and deals with them as belonging to the 
sphere of feeling alone; it is therefore naturally led to regard 
them as the effects of causes beyond the range of human 

* Matt. xi. 25, and foll. ; Luke x, 21, and foll. 


+ Matt. xix. 26. 
t John iii. 8. 
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action; it delights to consider man as more or less passive in 
relation to these inner experiences, this state of passivity being 
one of real happiness to him. These two points of view, 
apparently hostile, are both justifiable, both legitimate. There 
is danger of losing the track of truth only when they are re- 
garded as excluding one another. Rationalism becomes barren 
scholasticism when it ignores, in religion, the presence of 
elements beyond the range of rigid logic; mysticism becomes 
superstitious dreaming when it abandons itself to a contem- 
plative habit, which stifles by mere inaction the forces of the 
mind. The ideal perfection of the religious conception consists 
in the equilibrium of the two principles’ The former should 
never be wanting, for it alone guards fallible man against 
illusions born of his secret inclinations, which he is only too 
ready to accept as the sources of all truth; the latter must not 
be lacking, since it gives access to an inexhaustible treasury, 
into which reason has no power to penetrate. 

Faith does not cease then to be a human attribute, an act 
of man’s freedom, born and nurtured in his own spirit; but 
we must be careful also to recognize in it the co-operation of 
the Divine Spirit, which adds, so to speak, its own strength to 
the words and invitations of Christ. Jesus does not give any . 
positive statement of the relative measure of these two influ- 
ences, of the relation of the one element to the other. But it 
is very evident, from His word, that He does not regard either 
as nullified by the other. On this point it is sufficient to 
observe carefully the relation which on repeated occasions He 
points out between the two ideas of calling and election. 

The former* is the invitation addressed by the Saviour (or 
by God) to all men, to draw them to Himself, to place them 
within the sphere of His spiritual influence. This invitation 
is general.t Formerly addressed to a chosen number of men, to 
a privileged people,t it is extended, now that that people has 


* Knjjors, cadet, xdyrés; these terms are not used in the fourth gospel, 
unless we except ch. x. 3. 

+ Matt. xx. 16. 

t Matt. xxii. 3; Luke xiv. 16. 
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refused to accept it, indiscriminately to all, good or bad, and all 
may avail themselves of it, first repenting,* and then sitting 
down at the table of the King. But the message is directed 
chiefly to sinners, to those who feel their miseries, to the deaf, 
the blind, the poor,t—to those, that is, who in the consciousness 
of their wretchedness and loss, are the more ready to receive 
the word of consolation and hope which falls with joyful sound 
upon their ears. 

But not all hear this call, not all fulfil its conditions.+ 
Among those whom the Saviour gathers around Him, whom 
He or His disciples—called afterwards fishers of men—drew 
out of the impure and troubled sea of this world,§ are beings 
of divers sorts, some of whom, as the parable sets forth, are 
rejected when the fisher comes to divide the good from the 
bad. The number of the called is large, that of the chosen is 
comparatively small.|| These chosen ones belong henceforward 
to God, who becomes their guardian, undertakes their cause, 
and makes all the great revolutions of the world work for their 
good. ] 

Of all the passages bearing on this point, not one can be 
adduced, however, the tendency of which is to destroy man’s 
freedom of action. The fault is his if he is shut out from the 
feast, the door of entrance to which stood open to him as to all. 
Election is not a decree anterior to the existence of man, but a ° 
judgment based upon his actions. If the names of the elect 
are written in heaven,** it must be as they earn this preroga- 
tive by the manner in which they receive their calling; and 
the importance attached in a hundred places to the absolute 
necessity of manifesting the inner spirit by the outer life, can 
but confirm the impression that the destiny of man is placed in 
his own hands. 

But if, as we find in the Gospel preached by Jesus, the free- 

* Luke v. 32. + Matt. ix. 13, and parall, ; Luke xiv. 21. - 

+ Matt. xxii. 11, and foll. § Matt. xili. 47. 

|| "Exdexrot Matt. xxii. 14; ExAtyeo@u, John xiii, 18, xy. 16. 


7 Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31, and parall.; Luke xviii. 7. 
** Luke x. 20. 
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dom of man remains intact, if moral motives continue in all 
their force, it is no necessary inference that the Gospel leaves 
the sinner to his own strength, which has so often failed him, 
or to the simple action of a law which has already been shown 
so impotent to retain him in the path of right. Doubtless, 
those who will not hear Moses and the prophets, would not be 
persuaded though one came to them from the dead to warn 
them of judgment,* else the law might be declared to be a 
futile manifestation of the Divine will. But when man’s 
inclination is turned towards the law and the Lawgiver, while 
at the same time he is conscious both of its purpose and of its 
powerlessness, then the Gospel comes in with the sure pro- 
mise of help from God in his endeavours after good. The very 
appeal, the idea of the calling (a purely Gospel idea) is in itself 
a proof that God will make the first advance to His creature 
to draw him to Himself; or, rather, the very appearing of 
Christ, so long promised, confirms the fact that a new element 
is about to be introduced into the spiritual life of the world. 
This new element, this power from on high, is the Spirit of 
God, the Holy Spirit promised by Jesus to them that are His.t 
This Spirit is to suggest to them, on solemn occasions, what 
they shall say in their own cause ; He is to bear witness to the, 
truth of which they are the depositaries and organs; He is 
to be at the same time the prompter of their acts, the soul of 
their thoughts, their guide through a hostile world, the inspirer 
within them of love and every Christian grace.§ He is the 
best. gift the Father in heaven can give to His children, better 
than the best an earthly parent can bestow.|| Like faith, He 
forms, finally, the closest bond between God and man, with this 


* Luke xvi. 31 + Mark ix. 24; Luke xvii. 5. 

T Uvedua dyiov, rvetua rod marpds Sivaws é& BwYous, Luke xxiv. 49, Matt. 
x. 20, and parall. ; John xiv. 26; xv. 26, etc. 

§ Luke ix. 55. 

|| Luke xi. 13 ; Matt. vii. 7—11. It may be observed that this com- 
parison is repeated in reference to the Gospel dispensation in general, 
which is also called bread (dpros) (Matt. xv. 26, and parall.; comp. John 
vi.), food which the faithful servant of God shall be in his turn privileged 
to dispense to the Lord’s household. Matt. xxiv, 45; Luke xii. 42. 
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difference, that faith reaches upward from man to God, while 
the Spirit comes down from God to man. 

As we have been led, almost instinctively, to use in this con- 
nection the name of Father in speaking of the Christian’s God, 
we cannot but observe, in passing, that this name, now so 
familiar to us, belongs essentially to what we may venture to 
call the theology of Jesus.* Itis used in the Old Testament, but 
in a sense closely allied to theocratic exclusiveness. Jesus was 
the first to raise it out of this limited sphere, to connect with 
it the idea of the Author and Preserver of the spiritual life, 
and those elementary conceptions of the providential govern- 
ment of the world now suggested by the name. It is in this 
view God is presented to men as the ideal of a perfection to- 
wards which they ought to aspire; for the very conception of 
a paternal and filial relation, while it exalts the courage, fosters 
trust, and ennobles resignation, serves also to lessen the distance 
between the soul and its Creator; and the love, which is at 
once the effect and the expression of that relation, in itself 
gives new powers to the soul, while the fear which is the para- 
mount feeling inspired by the Lawgiver of Sinai, is apt rather 
to paralyze the powers already possessed. 

Again, the promises given by Jesus to remain with His dis- 
ciples to the end of the world, and to be in their midst when- 
ever two or three are gathered in His name,t help us clearly to 
identify the glorified Saviour with His Spirit ; and we are thus 
led into the sphere of that holy mysticism which many of the 
apostles so happily apprehended, and which has ever been 
regarded as the sublimest realization of the Gospel. This fact 
alone would suffice to establish that He who could thus offer 
Himself to mankind belongs not to the common race of mortal 
line. 

* Matt. v., vi., vil, passim; Luke vi. 36, xii. 30, and foll. ; Mark xi. 25, 
and foll. ; John xx. 17, ete. 

+ Matt. xxviii. 20; xvii. 20; comp. John xiv. [This is more than a 
‘‘promise”; it is the declaration of a spiritual fact. The special pre- 


sence of Christ is inseparable from the meeting of two or three in His 
name,—EDp. | . 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE GOOD NEWS. 


WE have arrived at the third and last point to be examined in 
speaking of faith—namely, its object.* The title of this chapter 
—the Good News, or the Gospel t—gives us the basis of our 
analysis. 

The true signification of this word appears first from the con- 
text, in which it is clear that the words gospel and kingdom 
are correlatives; and next from the circumstance that the 
Gospel is here spoken of as a familiar thing, as we found to 
be the case in reference to the kingdom of God. We conclude, 
therefore, that the Gospel can only be the announcement or 
realization of an expected fact. The object of faith is, then, 
the appearance or establishment of the kingdom. But as the 
kingdom cannot exist without Him who is to be its Founder 
and Head, and as the expectations of the Jews were specially 
centred upon this promised King, the object of faith must be 
twofold—the person of the Founder or Head of the kingdom, 
and the kingdom itself. 

Before proceeding further, let us notice one very important 
point, which imparts a special character to the whole of this 

* A more exact and scientific account of our Lord’s teaching concerning 
faith would have been secured had Reuss considered, first, the condition 
of man as represented in our Lord’s teaching ; secondly, the Good News ; 
and thirdly, the Faith in the Good News, or in Himself, which our Lord 


requires. The nature of faith is best determined by considering the 
relations between its subject and object.—Ep. 


t+ The term evayyé\wov, and its derivatives, are not found in John’s 
gospel. 
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part of the subject. If our definition of faith is just, and ex- 
presses the true idea attached by Jesus to the word, faith does 
not consist in a persuasion of the reality of any historical or 
doctrinal fact—such a conviction as would be the result of re- 
flection or intellectual effort, but in a trustful and affectionate 
attachment to a person. Thus the relation of a believing 
Christian to the kingdom is absolutely different from that of a 
believing Jew. For the most exalted hope, influencing how- 
ever powerfully the imagination, the will, and every other 
faculty of the soul, yet differs widely from that faith which is 
the submission of the.whole inner life to an influence descend- 
ing upon it from above. The Jew might believe firmly in the 
future of the kingdom and of Messiah, without that belief 
exercising a direct influence upon his feelings and effecting a 
religious transformation in his life. The mystical element, 
in a word, was wholly wanting in the old dispensation. 

It is a psychological truth sufficiently well attested, that 
man is not carried away with more than a passing enthusiasm 
for abstract ideas. He may be conscious of such an enthusiasm 
in youth or in exceptional moments in after-life, but it is not 
an abiding power. He is capable of a much more sustained 
energy when its object is something concrete and personal. 
In religious matters, especially when all material questions are 
excluded, the ideas of good, of virtue, even the mere abstract 
idea of God Himself, will never so tell upon the inner life as 
to affect its whole character, to produce a deep, radical, durable 
change in masses and generations of men. The Christian faith 
owes its vital energy and victorious power to the fact that it 
connects the religious life of individuals with a Person, and that 
Person not merely one of the objects on which it rests, but the 
centre in which all meet. 

In treating, then, of the object of faith, we shall be very 
careful not to dissociate the abstract from the concrete; the 
kingdom and the King will together claim our attention. We 
shall have to consider both, under the twofold light of the pre- 
sent and the future, and in the division of our materials in the 
following chapters we shall follow this simple order. 
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Jesus summoned men to repent and believe, that they 
might have a share in the kingdom. But He at the same time 
called them also to Himself. “Follow me,” He said, to all who 
would become His disciples, not only to the twelve, in whose 
case the call might be supposed to have a literal and material 
meaning. If Jesus were only a prophet, a teacher charged 
with a revelation of doctrine, that call might be understood 
again as signifying simply, Believe that which I preach. If 
He were nothing more than the Founder of a religious society, 
it might be taken as equivalent to such an exhortation as this: 
Act according to my precepts; follow my commands. But we 
have seen, in analyzing the nature of faith, that it is rather 
a matter of heart-trust, of close and personal attachment. To 
follow Christ, then, is to enter into relation, not with His mes- 
_ sage only, but with Himself. He in His own person, not the 
morality He teaches, not the promises He gives, is the centre 
and soul of His doctrine. “He who loveth father or mother 
more than me,’ He says, “is not worthy of me.” “He who 
receiveth you, receiveth me.” “He who confesseth me before 
men, will I confess before my Father and the holy angels.” 
“He who is ashamed of me, of him will I be ashamed;” and 
many more words of the same import.* Such expressions as 
these determine the true sense to be attached to the phrase 
“believing in Jesus.” It implies necessarily abnegation of self 
on the part of the disciple, a surrender of the whole being 
to Jesus ;+ and if it is true to say that Jesus gave Himself for 
men, it is quite as true, and even more important for us to 
remember, that He gave Himself to men—that is, that He made 
His own person the object and centre of the religious life He 
sought to awaken and enkindle. This He Himself expresses 
in words as profound as they are simple: “Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls, For my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 

* Matt. x. 32, 37, 40; xviii. 5; Luke x. 16, duodoyeiv, dpveto@ar; comp. 
Matt. vii. 22; John xiii. 38, ete. 

+ Matt. xvi. 24, 
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The position which Jesus takes in regard to those whom He 
summons to faith in Him, is not adequately represented when 
it is merely said that He offered Himself as a moral example. 
This notion had much currency in the early part of this century. 
It may be based not only on the fact that evangelical theology 
can never attain to a more perfect ethical ideal than that 
realized in Jesus, but also on numerous passages in which He 
invites men to follow Him, and to walk in His footsteps,* 
words the meaning of which cannot be restricted to a mere 
relation of companionship. We willingly admit that if the 
explanation just quoted were really exhaustive of the meaning 
of Christ’s words, we still find in it the expression of an idea 
which could be based only upon the fact of the absolute 
superiority of Jesus to all the rest of mankind, and as a model, 
at least, He would hold a unique position. But there is 
evidently another perfectly distinct element in the many 
appeals addressed to the religious conscience; namely, the 
invitation to find in the person of the Saviour the sustenance of 
the spiritual life. The position which He claims for Himself 
in His relations with men, is then that of a superiority in 
which He can have no compeer, which, in theory at least, could 
not be the case were he possessed merely of a higher morality. 
At the same time, He promises special aid, spiritual succour, to 
those who accept these relations, and recognize this superiority. 
This is the first result of our analysis, which we shall confirm 
by further quotations. 

We may call to mind, first, that Jesus repeatedly declares 
Himself to have been sent by God for the salvation of the 
world.t This declaration asserts a high authority for Him 
who utters it, and gives a peculiar value to the aid which 
He comes to bring; it shows that the trust He demands from 
men will not be lost or disappointed, and that there will be 
succour adequate to all their need. 

This aid, of which we may first speak more particularly, is 


* ’AxodovGetv, Luke ix. 57, and foll. ; Matt. ix. 9, etc. ; John viii. 12; 
xii, 26. — 
+ Matt. x. 40; xv. 24; xxi. 37; John, passim. 
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designated in the Greek version, through which we receive the 
discourses of Jesus, by a word which is translated by the verb 
to save.* This term signifies strictly to heal, to give health ; 
in the passive, to have a sound life; and there are passages in 
which this primitive sense can be retained.t It 1s again used 
as the antithesis to being lost; for example, in speaking of 
animals which have gone astray and need to be sought for.t 
From this point the transition is easy to moral alienation, 
and the recall to the true path.§ It may also be said to signify 
in this sense moral healing. 

On a closer examination we shall at once perceive that a 
man thus found, healed, or saved, is the subject of repentance 
and faith; in other words, that these two experiences consti- 
tute the condition of healing or salvation. In fact, all these 
expressions represent the same moral fact under two different 
aspects. Salvation is the healing work of Christ (or of God); 
repentance and faith express the inner experience of the man 
entering on a state of salvation.|| And as we have seen that 
repentance and faith are the conditions of admission into the 
kingdom of God, it follows that salvation may be defined as 
the act of introduction into that kingdom. There are many 
passages which may be adduced in support of this explanation.{] 
In the greater number of these texts there is a sort of play 
upon the double sense of the Greek word,** which signifies at 
once physical and spiritual life, so that the significance of the 
accompanying verb is more evident than in our translation. 


* Twrew. 

+ Matt. ix. 21, and foll. ; comp. Mark vi. 56 ; Luke vi. 9, and parall. ; 
Matt. xxiv. 22, and parall. 

E “Aré\\vcba, Luke xv. 4 (John iii. 15; xvii. 12), 

§ Matt. xviii. 11; x.6; xv. 24; Luke xix. 10; John v. 34; xii. 47. 

|| These are universally represented in the teaching of our Lord as the 
conditions of salvation—not salvation itself. Faith in Himself was often 
the condition on which He cured men of physical disease, but the faith was 
not the cure, and they are never confounded with each other.—Eb. 

“I Luke ix, 56; viii. 12; xvii. 83; Matt. x. 39; xvi. 25, and parall. ; 


Mark xvi. 16, and especially Matt xix. 24, foll. and parall. ; John xii. 25. 
eK VLuyy. 
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In other places,* the expression is different, but the sense is 
the same. “This do, and thou shalt live,” said Jesus to the 
scribe who desired to learn of Him the terms of salvation. . 

The man in whom this moral change has been effected, and 
who is leaning with personal trust on Jesus, thus receives at 
the same time another benefit, which he could have obtained 
by no other means, namely, the pardon of his previous sins.t 

The pardon of sins is explicitly stated to be a consequence 
of conversion. This idea appears plainly in the discourses 
given as those of John the Baptist.t Jesus also enjoins His 
disciples to forgive those who, having committed a trespass, 
repent and confess it.§ Repentance and forgiveness are also 
mentioned as correlatives in reference to the kingdom of God.|| 
Again, pardon is placed in direct relation to faith, especially in 
cases of bodily healing,{ in which (as the text clearly indicates) 
the restoration of physical health may be regarded as prefiguring 
or implying that of the moral nature. The term conversion 
may be understood to comprehend the two elements of repent- 
ance and faith, when it is named as the condition of pardon.** 
There are passages which would seem to specify also other 
causes and conditions—those, for instance, in which the forgive- 
ness of God is made contingent on our forgiving our fellow- 
creatures ;++ and again where it is asserted that Jesus forgave 
the sinner because she loved much.t{ But it would be easy 
to bring the former into the category of conversion, the latter 
into that of faith. It is scarcely needful to add that, in our 
view, the two elements cannot be parted, as if each could 
subsist and produce its effect alone. 

This suggests another remark not unimportant in defining 


* Luke x. 28, 

+ “Adecis T&v Guapriay. 

{ Mark i. 4; Luke ii 3. 

§ Luke xvii. 3. 

|| Luke xxiv. 47. 

“| Matt. ix. 2, foll. and parall. 

** Emrpépecbat, Mark iv. 12. 

++ Mark xi. 25; Matt. xviii. 35; comp. v. 7; vii. 1. 
tt Luke vii. 47. 
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the nature of forgiveness. In the parable last quoted, pardon 
is made contingent not only on our conduct towards those 
who may have offended us, but also on our seeking forgiveness 
from God with all humility and contrition.* This implies that 
pardon is ever an act of God’s free grace. Pardon is grace ;+ 
and if it is true that God is in no way indebted to us, even 
when we have done our duty, it must be far more emphati- 
cally true that He owes us nothing when we have failed in 
that duty. Entrance into the kingdom—that highest blessed- 
ness of man—is not merited by him as a recompense due to his 
deeds ; he can only obtain it as God is willing to deal with him 
not as he deserves. His admission is an act of mercy on the 
part of God.t This view is further confirmed by the declara- 
tion of Jesus, that He has power to forgive sins.§ If pardon 
were a simple matter of right and justice, this declaration 
would have no meaning, and pardon would come in the ordi- 
nary course of the laws established by God. But clearly it is 
an act of grace, by which the Judge is pleased to accept certain 
dispositions of heart in place of and as the equivalent of acts 
which He might have demanded, but which man is unable to 
render. We must not fail to notice that all this gives fresh 
confirmation to the fact that Jesus assumes a peculiar dignity, 
apart from which His words would convey blasphemous pre- 
sumption, as indeed the Pharisees thought they did. 

In one passage, the pardon of sins is connected with the 
death of Jesus. We read, in Matthew, these words as spoken|| 
by him: “ My blood is shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
Mark gives only the former part of the sentence; Luke also 
abridges it, changing the preposition. It is true that in the 
two last passages no mention is made of the pardon of sins; 

* Matt. xviii. 32. 

+ The term xdpis, grace, in this theological sense is not found in the 
synoptics, and John does not put it into the lips of Christ Himself. 

ft ’EnenOjcovra, Matt. v. 7. 

§ Matt. ix. 6; Luke vii. 49. 

|| Matt. xxvi. 28 ; rept roddGy els dgeow duapriav; comp. Mark xiv. 24; 
Luke xxii. 19, foll. (i7ép). The parallel passages in John are chapter vi. 
51, xvii. 19. 
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but it is impossible not to receive from the two prepositions 
the idea of an end and effect of the death of Jesus, salutary to 
humanity, and specially to them that believe. If Jesus had 
only on this one occasion spoken of His death, it would no 
doubt be a subject of regret that His words have been handed 
down to us in three different forms, the more so that one of the 
two prepositions is very vague, that theologians have always 
found two modes of explaining the other, and that the fourth 
gospel omits them entirely, with the whole scene in which they 
were uttered. 

Jesus, however, speaks repeatedly of His death, and we shall 
find no fitter occasion than the present for bringing forward 
the passages bearing on this subject. The greater number 
simply proclaim the necessity of His death, and we may 
therefore conclude that in other places, where that necessity is 
not explicitly stated, where Jesus speaks in the language of 
prediction only, it 1s no less present to His mind. We lay 
stress upon this point, because many theologians in our day 
have maintained that the words of Christ contain no more 
than a simple prevision of a catastrophe to which He must 
fall a victim sooner or later, because of the bitter hostility 
manifested towards Him by the men of His generation. The 
necessity to which we referred is everywhere based upon 
Scripture prophecy.* These passages do not at all explain in 
what that necessity consisted, or how the death of Jesus could 
have a special significance, a theological importance for man- 
kind. But as that death was made the subject of prophecy, 
and prophecy is of Divine inspiration, it follows that the death 
itself formed a part of the purposes and revelations of God. 

There are other passages in which the duty of renouncing 
the world, of denying self for the cause of God and His king- 
dom, is placed in direct relation with the suffering of the 
Saviour.t These passages lead us to regard His death in the 


* Aa, Luke xxiv. 26, 44, and foll. ; xxii. 37 ; xviii. 31, and foll. ; xvii. 
25; Matt. xvi. 21; Mark viii. 31; ix. 12; xiv. 49, and parall. ; John xv- 
25; xvii. 12. | 

+ ’ArapveicOa éavrdv, Matt. xvi, 21—25, and parall. 
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light of a sacrifice made for the realization of a higher good, 
and at the same time as an example to men, to be followed in 
analogous circumstances. To follow Christ, and to take up the 
cross, are expressions, if not absolutely synonymous, at least 
frequently associated;* and whether the latter was already in 
use among the Jews, or was subsequently originated in the 
Church to represent a Hebrew equivalent, it must be quite 
evident that the disciples, in reproducing and using it, must 
have taken the view just given of the death of their Master, 
and of the significance He Himself attached to it. 

The discourses of Jesus which we have in the fourth gospel, 
allude more frequently to His death, and are more definite with 
regard to it, without however sustaining the theory that they 
are rather the reflections of a more advanced theology than 
genuine recollections of the discourses themselves. We shall 
dwell more in detail upon this point in our analysis of the 
gospel of John; we only advert now, as coming within the 
range of our present subject, to the passages in which Jesus 
represents His death as a proof of His love for His people, and 
as the sure and necessary condition of the success and pros- 
perity of His work.t | 

We refer, in conclusion, to two passages standing almost 
alone in the synoptical gospels, but which have ever been 
regarded as the most important and explicit on the subject 
before us. The Son of Man, it is said, is not come to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many.; This figurative expression at once sets before us 
the idea of a bondage and a deliverance. It also suggests the 
idea of a necessary act, as the means to a certain end, that end 
being, as we can readily conceive, deliverance in a moral and 
not in a political sense. But the text does not carry us beyond 
this general idea; it gives us no light on the question how 
the death of Jesus has effected, or does effect, this deliverance. 

* vee also Matt. x. 38; Mark x. 21; Luke xiv, 26, and foll.; John 
xii. 26. 

t John x. 15; xv. 13, xii. 24, 32, ete, 

t Matt. xx. 28: Mark x. 45, Avzpor, 
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The other passage to which we would again point the atten- 
tion of our readers, we have already quoted ‘above.* We refer 
to the words instituting the Lord’s Supper, given by the four 
evangelists with differences which very slightly affect the 
meaning of the sentence. As we have already spoken of the 
significance of the prepositions employed, we may pass at once 
to the idea of the new covenant, here placed in close relation 
with the death of Jesus. “This,” said He, “is my blood, the 
blood of the new covenant, shed for many ;” or, as we have it 
in the other narrative, “This cup is the new testament in my 
blood which is shed for you.” It is impossible not to recognize 
here the idea that Jesus shed—and as we have shown above 
was under the necessity to shed—His blood to establish and 
cement a new covenant, destined to replace the covenant in- 
augurated on Sinai. The Sinaitic covenant had also been 
sanctioned by sacrifices of blood, which were repeated year by 
year, as a perpetual remembrance; its end was to assure the 
favour and protection of Jehovah to the chosen people. We 
dwell the more unhesitatingly upon this parallelism, because 
it was one which very forcibly impressed the minds of the 
disciples, and gave, as we shall find, a decided bias to their 
theology. Religious speculation may undoubtedly raise many 
questions on this capital subject, to which our texts do not yet 
enable us to reply, but from this point we foresee the difficulties 
we shall soon have to encounter. For the present, we return 
to another question, which in several respects bears upon that 
we have been considering, and the study of which will further 
enlighten us on the nature of faith and the object of the 
Gospel. 


* Matt. xxvi. 28, and parall. ; comp. 1 Cor. xi. 25. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SON OF MAN AND THE SON OF GOD. 


THE remarks we have already made on the preaching of Jesus 
cannot but suggest an important question, to which the text 
we have been analyzing gives no direct reply, but of which we 
are bound now to seek the solution. Who is this who thus 
comes to mankind with the offer of succour and salvation ? 
What idea must we form of His person and dignity? We 
have shown that in shedding light upon man’s duty and man’s 
future, He preaches Himself; we have recognized the necessity 
of assigning to Him a place far above the ordinary level of 
mankind. Let us now seek in His own words for the elements 
of a fuller conviction, a more exact conception of His person 
and position.* 

We are naturally led to look first at the passages in which 
Jesus directly or indirectly alludes to Himself as the Christ, 
the promised Messiah. It must be remembered that this term 
is sacred in Jewish theology to designate the long-expected 
King who is to set up and rule the kingdom of God. But as 
the Jewish schools had not given any uniform and exact 
definition of the person to whom this term should apply, the 
use of the name, with a simple allusion to the offices associated 
with it, is not alone sufficient to decide the question before 


* We pass by the passages (Luke iv. 24, xiii. 33) in which Jesus speaks 
of Himself as a prophet in popular proverbial expressions ; and others in 
which He speaks of His miracles as wrought by the Spirit (Matt. xii. 28), 

by the finger of God (Luke xi. 20). They are of minor importance for 
our present purpose, 
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us. Thus, when Peter, in the name of his fellow-disciples, ac- 
knowledges his Master as the Christ of God, and Jesus accepts 
the declaration, while enjoining them not to repeat it before 
others,* this fact does not teach us what we want to know. . It 
only shows that Jesus feared that the Jews, under the influ- 
ence of their own political hopes, would form a false idea of 
His mission and designs. The same apprehension of mistake 
is conveyed in the answer given to John’s disciples, in which, 
while clearly accepting the title and offices of the Christ, Jesus 
repudiates and guards against the notions popularly associated 
with it.t It is not necessary to quote here all the passages in 
which this distinction is set forth. We notice it especially in 
the frequent prohibitions to spread abroad the fame of the 
miracles wrought, lest an excitable populace should be led 
into acts of political rebellion.t This is the negative aspect of 
the question, but we seek the positive. 

We find very frequently in the gospels another term applied 
to Christ, by which we may hope to gain the clue we seek, 
since it is evidently chosen by Jesus Himself, and by pre- 
ference used by Him to designate His person. This name is 
the Son of Man,§ which occurs so repeatedly in the four 
gospels, that we cannot attempt to enumerate all the passages. 
Now it is beyond a doubt that this expression should be 
taken as a proper name of Messiah, a title belonging to Him 
only.|| But why had Jesus so strong a preference for this 


* Mark viii. 29, 30; Luke ix. 20, 21; Matt. xvi. 17, and foll. ; comp. 
John vi. 69. 

+ Matt. x1. 5, 6, 11, 14. 

+ John vi. 15. . 

§ 'O vlds Tob avOpwrov. 

|| Matt. x. 23 ; xiii. 37, 41; Mark ii. 28, etc. We do not enter into the 
patristic explanation, which sees in this name the assertion of the human 
nature of Christ ; or into modern interpretations, which represent the 
term as a mere periphrasis of the personal pronoun, or as indicating the 
temporary humiliation of the Son of God. The first is inadmissible, be- 
cause Jesus never found any necessity to convince the world that He had a 
human body ; the second is excluded by Acts vii. 56, and is also contrary 
to the usage of the Hebrew language ; the third is set aside by many pas- 
sages, in which the name is applied to Messiah glorified. 
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name? Why did He use it so habitually, that the Church 
itself afterwards adopted it,* though during His lifetime, as 
we gather from our gospels, it was not used by any, either in 
theory or as applied to Him? We can hardly suppose the 
phrase to have been altogether new and unknown, for it ap- 
pears to have been understood; the idea may have been traced 
back to a familiar passage of Daniel,t on which scholastic 
Christology was then founded; but even this does not give 
sufficient explanation of the fact. It is untrue to say that of 
all the names of Messiah then in use, that of Son of Man was 
the least glorious, the most humble, and that it was on this 
account chosen by Jesus in order not to startle His hearers. 
If Messianic dignity was implicitly asserted in the use of this 
name, its etymological value was of little importance; the 
claim remained the same; He who assumed the name asserted 
for Himself the honour attached to it. 

All these considerations lead us to conclude that Jesus, in 
adopting this distinctive name, under circumstances in which 
He did not hesitate to separate Himself from the common 
race of man, to assume a place apart in the family and city 
of God, had in view a meaning which would not have been 
conveyed by any other term currently used to designate 
Messiah. We shall not then seek the explanation of this name 
n any of the views bearing on the future which were upper- 
most in the Jewish mind in connection with Messiah’s coming 
and kingdom, but in those doctrines of salvation which were 
peculiar to the Gospel. In truth, if the highest result which 
the Gospel proposes to man is his elevation to moral per- 
fection and happiness by means of repentance and faith, it 
is evident that He who is the producer of that repeatance and 
the object of that faith, should be recognized as realizing in 
Himself a perfection as yet attained by none beside. When 
Jesus says, Believe in me; grasp the hand I hold out; cast 
your burden upon me; when He promises pardon of sins 
to those who trust im Him and follow Him, He implicitly 
presents Himself as the normal or model man, the ideal of 

* Acts vil. 56. + Dan. vii. 13. 
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humanity.* He who is not willing to admit this, must  re- 
gard as false and presumptuous all the words in which Jesus 
blends His own personality with the moral and religious in- 
struction He imparts tothe people. If we are not strangely 
mistaken, it is neither the material fact of the incarnation, nor 
the theological fact of the Messiahship, which is declared by 
the name Son of Man, but the fact, at once ethical and evan- 
gelical, of the realization of the moral ideal in the person of 
Him who assumed sucha name. We are well aware that there 
are many passages in which the name is used simply as a 
synonym for the Messiah of the last day; but we know also 
that the evangelists used interchangeably expressions which 
they regarded as synonymous, as is sufficiently proved by the 
parallel passages, in which they employ different terms for the 
same statement. Further, the point here is not to ascertain if 
they had fathomed the depth of an expression which had grown 
familiar to them, but to establish what was its real significance 
in the lips of Jesus Himself.t 

Let us now observe that Jesus nowhere explains His titles 
to the position which He assumes in reference to humanity ; 
or, to be more exact, let us remember that the proof He gives 
consists essentially in His assertion that the closest exami- 
nation of His own life, and the inner experience by which 
every man might test his doctrine, would harmonize and con- 
firm each other.t In most cases, however, He offers Himself 
directly to the souls who come to Him with trust, knowing 
that the peace thus obtained will soon convince them better than 
any arguments, that they have found the true way to God and 
His righteousness, We may add without hesitation, that if 
theology was constrained to investigate the origin of such a re- 
lation, as we shall see as we proceed, history for its part bears 


* It must always be borne in mind that in Hebrew the word Son serves 
to designate the quality, and that in the phrase before us, which fre- 
quently occurs in the Old Testament, it has no specific value. 

+ We shall return to this subject when we come to study the theology 
of John. 

t John vii. 17 ; viii. 46. 
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witness that the benefits flowing from it to men of all ages, 
have been independent of the theories of science.* 

We now come to a third name given to the Saviour, but less 
frequently used than the former, that of the Son of God.t This 
name is not used by Jesus Himself except in some passages of 
His discourses inserted in the fourth gospel,t which will have 
their theological explanation given elsewhere. In the mouth 
of the Jews, it is certainly equivalent to the title of Messiah,§ 
and we shall presently inquire further what would probably be 
the meaning they attached to it. In any case, their views with 
regard to it cannot determine for us its significance in the 
Gospel teaching. Jesus did not by accepting their homage affix 
any special value to the form in which they tendered it. 

He not unfrequently, however, calls Himself simply the Son, 
in phrases in which it would be impossible not to add the same 
genitive, and that not in parable only, but in direct teaching.|| 
To these may be added the passages in which He calls God His 
Father, and which are so numerous that we do not attempt to 
quote them. Undoubtedly He speaks of God as the Father of 


* This is perhaps the occasion for saying a word more on the history of 
the temptation (Matt. iv. 1, and foll.; Lukeiv. 1, and foll.), since that may 
and ought to be referred to a communication addressed by Jesus to His 
disciples. What we have to do with here is not the material fact recorded 
in the letter of the text, and to which we shall presently recur, but the teach- 
ing intended to set forth the contrast between true and false Messianism. 
From this point of view, this narrative, so variously explained, conveys to 
us the idea that the soul of Jesus was inaccessible to all that could lead it 
to deviate from the path, which, by keeping unbroken His relation with 
the Father, led Him to His purposed end—the salvation of mankind. 

Tt vids Tod Oeod. 

t{ John x. 36; xi. 4; xvii. 1, ete. 

§ Matt. xvi. 16; xxvi. 63 ; comp. Mark xiv, 61; Johni. 49, ete. 

|| Matt. xxi. 37 ; xxii. 2; xi. 27; Mark xiii. 32; John v. 19, and foll.; 
vi. 40; vill. 35, etc.; comp. Matt. xvii. 24, and foll.; xxvii. 43. We have 
no hesitation about these texts, nor in general about any which we quote 
on this subject. It may undoubtedly be supposed that the ideas diffused 
throughout the primitive Christian society may have coloured the version 
we have in our gospels ; but we think that in accepting this version as it 
is, we take our stand on firmer ground than by opposing to it the objections 
of a criticism which, while it may be negatively justified in its reserve, has 
no positive support. 
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all men, of the just and the unjust, the evil and the good, and 
thus introduces an idea foreign to the old economy. But from 
the Gospel point of view, it is only by repentance and faith 
men become truly children of God ; in other words, only as they 
prove themselves worthy of the relationship.* Now, after what 
has been said in the foregoing chapters, and again in this, on 
the position assumed by Jesus in relation to men in a moral 
point of view, it is impossible not to recognize that it is not in 
this latter sense, and by these means, that He claims to have 
become the Son of God. 

Without doing any violence to the texts, without intro- 
ducing into them any ideas from without, not really conveyed 
by them, we cannot fail to perceive that, as spoken by Jesus 
Himself, they contain the positive affirmation on His part of a 
higher position, an exceptional prerogative,—a unique place, in 
fact, to which others can aspire only through Him. For He 
says that men become His brethren, sons of God like Himself, 
by doing the will of His Father.t Now, in order to do that 
will, it must be known, and He alone is able to give that 
knowledge, since He alone is the Revealer of the Father to 
men,j as He is their representative with the Father, their 
advocate or accuser according as they stand towards Him in a 
relation of submission or rejection, of trust or enmity.§ 

In all these expressions, and therefore in the religious ideas 
they represent, we find the conviction, as deeply felt as it is 
clearly conveyed, of the close and exalted relationship to God in 
which He stands, who could thus offer Himself to mankind, as 
its Comforter and Redeemer. If we find Him speaking else- 
where of His obedience to God in the accomplishment of His 
self-sacrificing work ; if in the sore anguish of the last conflict, 
His soul becomes exceeding sorrowful, though His purpose of 
love never falters ;|| if we even see that unfailing as is His pro- 


* Matt. v. 9, 45; Luke xx. 36. 

t+ Matt. xi. 50, and parall. ; comp. John xx. 17. 
t Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22. 

§ Matt. x. 32; Luke xii. 8. 

|| Matt. xxvi. 39. 
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phetic gaze, His knowledge of events is not absolute ;* these 


facts, so far from shaking our faith, should only strengthen the _ 


bonds that draw us to Him, since they bring Him more within 
the reach of our common sympathy, while they detract nothing 
from His sublime perfections. 

As the result of all the testimony thus borne by Jesus to His 
own special relation to God, there remains upon our mind the 
fixed conviction that this relationship rests upon an essen- 
tially moral basis. This, at least, seems to be the conclusion 
to be derived from the passages we have examined. It will be 
at once perceived that this fact, otherwise sufficiently esta- 
blished by an honest exegesis, contains in itself much matter for 
further reflection, apart from its interest as a subject of specu- 
lative study. In other words, this moral relation, if it is really 
such as we have just described, does not explain itself, nor is 
it explained, by any analogies supplied by the history of man. 
We are necessarily led to regard it as the manifestation of a 
metaphysical relation of a much higher order, and absolutely 
beyond the reach of any analogy our world can furnish. From 
the narrative of our three synoptical gospels, we gather that 
Jesus sought to awaken towards Himself the faith of the heart, 
not staying to satisfy even the lawful curiosity of the intellect. 
Irom the fourth gospel, we judge that He said more on this 
subject, even at the risk of not being completely understood. 
However this may be, the religious convictions of the disciples 
on whose records we are dependent (since it is by them we 
come to know their Master and ours,) were very early formed 
from the point of view given in John’s gospel, a view which 
predominates generally in the apostolic theology. We have 
endeavoured not to mingle two things which are really dis- 
tinct, namely, forms of speech moulded by reflection on given 
facts, and the simple and primitive recollection of the facts 
themselves, uncoloured by any school of theology. We shall 
however, as we proceed, carefully draw attention to all which 
has since been made use of by ecclesiastical theology, as the 
starting-point for its own speculations. 


* Mark xiii, 32. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE CHURCH. 


Au the features specially characteristic of the teaching of 
Jesus, to which we have called attention in the preceding 
chapters, may be described as purely subjective and individual. 
We have seen all that is essential in the work of salvation 
wrought by God upon the human soul, through the mediation 
of the Saviour and the communication of the Holy Spirit. 

But the new religious life which Jesus came to awaken in 
the world, was not to be confined within these narrow limits. 
Man, who, in all the varied spheres of his intellectual activity, 
loves to have the fellowship of his kind, to unite their strength 
with his, to satisfy, in short, the craving of his spirit for associa- 
tion, cannot remain isolated in the highest, noblest sphere of his 
being. Jesus, who so well knew human nature, the tendency of 
its instincts, and the measure of its powers, would not fail to 
give a new impulse to it in this direction, both to ensure the 
success of individual efforts and to facilitate the attainment of 
the great end He had in view for humanity. The religious life, 
founded and fostered by Him, must have its social aspect. 

Those who have experienced the great spiritual transforma- 
tion of which conversion and faith are the elements and the 
signs, naturally stand in a much closer relation to each other 
than to the world without. The new principle which animates 
and directs them is the same for all, and the spiritual com- 
munion of all with Jesus implies necessarily a communion of 
allamong themselves. This fellowship with each other entered 
as certainly into the purposes of Jesus as their fellowship with 
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Himself, and the very idea of the kingdom of God, which we 
have seen taking precedence of all other Gospel ideas, neces- 
sarily anticipates this second phase of the new order of things. 

Jesus designed to found a Church. The object of this insti- 
tution could be no other than to preserve and strengthen the 
new life in individuals by mutual contact and reciprocal infiu- 
ence, and to diffuse it in new and wider spheres. 

We find very few passages in the discourses of Jesus in which 
allusion is made to this aspect of His work. This fact must 
not be supposed to indicate that, the Saviour attached a lower 
degree of importance to it, or that tradition capriciously passed 
it by. The essential work of Jesus was to cast the seed into 
the heart, that there it might germinate and fructify, according 
to the natural course of things, and by its own inherent vitality, 
He knew well that the husbandman has but to deposit the 
good seed in ground well prepared, and in the appointed order 
of nature’s working the germ will spring, the blade will ap- 
pear, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear, without further 
aid on the part of man.* At length the harvest will be ripe, 
the kingdom of God set up, the Church organized. We pur- 
posely use this last term, though in a sense different from that 
commonly attached to it. We have endeavoured to impress 
the fact, that the Christian Church, in the idea of its Founder, 
was to be an organic product of the religious germ which He 
Himself had deposited, growing and developing spontaneously 
by virtue of what we may call, by analogy with that which we 
find in the physical world, the formative instinct. Only too 
frequently in the history of the Church have artificial forms 
and violent means been used, where the result would have been 
much happier had the Church been left to her own free and 
natural development. 

We can show, however, by more than mere inference, that the 
idea of a Church, a religious association of Christians having 
a special end and appropriate means, was present t> the mind 
of Jesus Himself. He not only foresaw it as a natural conse- 
quence of His principles, He willed it as a condition of their 


* Mark iy. 26, and foll. 
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success ; He laid down its laws and limitations, and Himself 
chose and appointed its symbols. We shall dwell for a moment 
on these details. | 

It is easy to see, in the first place, that Mosaism, as an insti- 
tution external and positive in its forms and ceremonies, was 
virtually abolished by the process of spiritualization to which 
it was now subjected. Its ritual worship, circumcision, sacrifices, 
fasts, all which had up to this time sustained its existence, lost 
their value in the new order of things, and unless these old forms 
were to be replaced by new,* the disciples of Jesus, accustomed 
by use and education to associate the religious idea inseparably 
with its outward manifestation, would have found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to grasp that idea, and to maintain it, though in 
its very nature there was much self-sustaining power. Jesus 
certainly did not break abruptly with the synagogue, and for 
this simple reason, that He did not intend to set His Church 
in opposition to the synagogue, but, on the contrary, to retain 
while He transformed that institution, to infuse into its 
enfeebled frame the pure and vital marrow of His Gospel, and 
thus to raise it to a new life of youth and health. 

If we now proceed to seek in the discourses of Jesus for the 
idea of a Church to be founded by and for believers, we notice 
first a passaget in which the name itself is used, and where a 
community is spoken of, in presence of which, in certain cases, a _ 
brother who has failed in his duties is to be reproved. We do 
not hesitate to declare that this passage yields us no direct 
service here. A moral principle like that thus referred to, 
ought to be capable of being applied as soon as stated. But in 
order that this might be the case here, it would be necessary 
that the Church should have been already formed, organized as 
a regular association, and invested with privileges and official 
functions.. Now there was no such organization during the 
lifetime of the Saviour, nor is there any indication that He 
undertook formally to create an institution of this nature. 
We conclude, then, that the discourse in question has not. been 


* Matt. ix. 17, and parall. 
+ Matt. xviii. 17, é«xAnoia. 
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handed down to us in its original form, and that the word 
Church crept in at an after-period, when it represented some- 
thing actual and positive.* We shall not seek to gather from it 
more than the idea of a close brotherhood among all those who 
desired to order their life according to the maxims of the 
Master. There is a considerable interval between this and a 
constituted Church, and we have no authority for supposing 
that Jesus sought to cross the gap at a single step. 

We arrive at the same result by analyzing the figure of the 
shepherd and the flock, which was undoubtedly the adequate 
expression of the primitive idea of the Church, and which 
Jesus employs repeatedly to set it forth. It is evident that 
the relation of the sheep to each other rests upon their com- 
mon relation of submission to one shepherd, and not upon 
any social organization which would assign different positions 
to the individuals composing the flock.t After proclaiming 
Himself the Shepherd, Jesus commits to His disciples the 
trust of guiding the sheep as His representatives.t The flock, 
therefore, is to be still one after His departure, and is to be 
always His, and always kept distinct from all that does not 
belong toit; but the image goes no further, and does not speak 
of the influence to be exercised by the individuals composing 
it, upon the development of its forms. 

There is again another passage which expresses the idea 
of the Church in a manner apparently more exact and com- 
plete. We refer to that in which Peter, who on this occasion 
represents the disciples, is invested with what was afterwards 
called the power of the keys—that is to say, with the right to 
refuse or grant admission to the Christian community, and, 
consequently, a share in the hopes of its members.§ It is 


* Why may not the term éx«Ano.a have been applied by Christ wntechni- 
cally to the informal association of His disciples during His life ?—Ep. 

+ Matt. ix. 36; Mark vi. 34 ; Luke xii. 32; Matt. xxvi. 31, and parall 
(The first two passages referred to in this note are nct pertinent.—Ep. | 

{ John x. 1, and foll. ; xxi. 15, and foll. 

§ Matt. xvi. 19; comp. John xx. 23; Matt. xxv.10, Aéew and drew, 
to bind and to loose, are words explained by the peculiar mechanism of 
ancient locks. 
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_ evident that the Church appears here as a close society repre- 
sented by the figure of a habitation, the door of which is 
opened only by the will of those who, in the social organization 
established among its inmates, have received the right of giving 
access to others. Considering only the passage first quoted, 
we might suppose this privilege to be conferred exclusively 
on Peter. But such a supposition is set aside by the parallel 
passage in the fourth gospel, and still more emphatically by the 
consideration, that it would circumscribe within very narrow 
limits the provisions made, and the institutions appointed by 
Jesus. We shall soon see that His prophetic vision embraced, 
on the contrary, a boundless future, and the necessities of 
remote generations far beyond the scope of the direct labours 
of His first disciples. 

There are many more direct evidences that this government 
of the Church was not designed by Jesus to be a hierarchy 
having at its head a visible chief. Through all time He Him- 
self would be alone the chief Shepherd and Bishop of His flock, 
supreme both in the instruction they were to receive, and in 
the control of their destinies.* They have, therefore, nothing 
to fear from the world.t But God has need of labourers for 
His harvest; He calls many to come and work in it; He dis- 
tributes to them goods to use in His service, talents to employ 
and make fruitful for the general welfare.t He commends and 
rewards each of His servants according to the measure of faith- 
ful effort put forth, and of result achieved, and the recompense 
consists in an increase of the trust committed, in the opening 
of a wider sphere of activity, and more extensive opportunities 
of usefully serving the cause of God. “ Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things; I will make thee ruler over many things.” § 
This is the “recompense of the reward.” If there is privilege 
here, it is not arbitrarily conferred, but is attached to efforts 
made, and the wholesome emulation by which the zeal of the 


* Matt. xxv. 32; Luke x. 22, and parall. 

+ Luke xii. 32. 

t Luke x. 2; xix. 11, and foll.; Matt. xxy. 14, and foll. 
§ Otkovouia, Luke xii. 42 ; comp. xix. 17. 
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workers is to be sustained, tends constantly to extend the pre- 
rogative to a growing number. 

Lastly, we gather the intention of Jesus to found a Church, 
—that is, to bind together in close fellowship all His disciples, 
—from the institution of the two rites, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Baptism was practised before Christ. We are not called to 
enter here upon the much-controverted question of its origin. 
We freely admit that the form in which it is known to us 
in the history of the New Testament cannot be traced back 
further than John the Baptist. The religious idea connected 
with it is of more importance to us than the question of anti- 
quity. Now the gospels contain a saying of John the Baptist 
which may help us to ascertain what that idea was. He is 
reported to have said, “I indeed baptize you with water, but 
He who cometh after me ... . shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire.”* It is evident that by this anti- 
thesis the baptism of Jesus is represented not only as of a 
higher order, but as alone possessing essential and indispens- 
able virtue, while that of John had but a relative value. And 
as the difference is ascribed by the prophet who points it out, 
not so much to the respective positions of the persons conferring 
the baptism as to the objective nature of the baptism itself, “of 
water” and “of the Spirit” (the fire being only the symbol of 
the Spirit),t it follows that in the Christian Church, also, this 
distinction between the two baptisms, the one material, the other 
spiritual, must be maintained, the former being never accre- 
dited with more than that relative value of which we just now 
spoke, and beyond which the baptism of John never rose. 

This relative value might be more exactly defined as sym- 
bolical—that is to say, as representing in an outward and visible 
manner an outward and spiritual fact. Perhaps, even in this 
aspect of it, we may note a gradation from the baptism of John 


* Matt. ii. 11, and parall. 

+ See Acts 1.3; Rom. xii. 11; 1 Thess. v.19; 2 Tim. i. 6, etc. It is 
a very unskilful exegesis which takes rip in the passages quoted in the 
preceding notes, to mean the fire of hell torment. 
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to Christian baptism; the signification of the former was re- 
stricted to the idea and fact of repentance, which in itself con- 
tained nothing more than a resolution to change the life, and 
a declaration of such a resolve, in connection with which was 
the immersion in water, representing ablution, the purification 
of past defilements. Associated with this was the idea of a 
preparation for the kingdom of God, of a fitness to be included 
by the coming Messiah among those who should compose His 
people. For it must not be forgotten that custom attached to 
the word baptism the general notion of an intimate relation 
between the person baptized and some fixed order of things, the 
idea of a destiny to be fulfilled, of a sort of initiation, Bagot 
man to enter upon a new phase of existence.* 

It is not difficult to show that Christian baptism embraced 
far more than mere repentance.t It was to be conferred only 
when faith had been already manifested as the result of 
preaching. So soon as a confession of faith is made, baptism 
is added, to seal and confirm it in a positive and, so to speak, 
official manner. If this baptism were intended to be anything 
more than a symbol, we cannot comprehend how it could be 
placed after all the rest. Clearly it is not baptism which pro- 
duces or ensures the pardon of sins. Repentance and faith 
must first be actually present; forgiveness, their necessary and 
direct consequence, is then bestowed ; and baptism is the out- 
ward and material representation of a spiritual fact already 
consummated in the soul. 

Thus baptism is the external and symbolical act of ad- 


mission into the community.{ It is based upon the three 
| . 
* Luke xii. 50 ; Mark x. 38. 

+ Mark xvi. 16. 

+ In this paragraph Reuss adheres to the Baptist theory of the rite, 
which limits its administration to those who on profession of their faith 
and repentance are admitted into the Church. The great text in Matt. 
xxviii. 19, however, connects the command to ‘“‘ Disciple all nations” — 
under which ‘‘ baptizing” and ‘‘teaching” are included—not with the 
Church of Christ, but with His regal authority overall men. This favours 
the theory that baptism is the formal claim of Christ on the allegiance of 
those who are His subjects, and that it.is a rite relating to the kingdom 


14 
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fundamental ideas of the religion of Christ, the religious and 
moral trinity of the Gospel, which must not be confounded 
with the metaphysical and speculative trinity of theology. It 
supposes, Ist, Confession of faith in God the Father holy and 
merciful, the two attributes upon which morality and evan- 
gelical religion rest; 2nd, Communion with the Son of God, 
which is the seal of pardon for the past and the pledge of 
triumph for the future; 3rd, Fellowship with the Spirit of God, 
by which the new relation between man and his Maker is 
nourished and sustained, so as to bring forth fruit unto eternal 
life. This is the meaning of the well-known words in Matt. 


xxviii. 19, which, thus understood, are no longer open to the > 


reproach of being a scholastic formula borrowed from another 
age, and inexplicable as uttered by Jesus. Even if we suppose 
the succinct and, so to speak, sacramental form of words to be 
due to an ecclesiastical usage of earlier or later date, the idea 
which it contains and expresses may unquestionably be re- 
garded as belonging to Jesus Himself, since it characterizes 
the whole of His teaching. 

If baptism is the rite symbolical of the introduction of the 
believer into the Church,the Lord’s Supper is that which sym- 
bolizes the abiding fellowship of the members with each other 
and with their Head. It may be regretted that the account of 
its institution has, from its very brevity, become an apple of 
discord in the Church, rather than a symbol of unity; but the 
texts quoted enable us to ascertain beyond a doubt what was 
the intention of the rite. We have already had occasion to 


consider it in its relations to the fact of redemption ; we have | 


yet to complete the analysis from other points of view. 

The first two gospels say nothing as to the object of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. The words of Jesus reported 
by them, simply set forth the purpose of His death, and desig- 


of Christ rather than to the Church. Of course where the rite is admi- 
nistered to those in whom intelligence and moral freedom are developed, 
their submission to it necessarily implies their acknowledgment of the 


validity of Christ’s claim to have received ‘‘all power—in heaven and on 
earth.” —Eb. 
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nate the bread and wine which He gave to His disciples as 
His body and blood. They give us no authority for so com- 
bining these two facts, that there should result from them the 
idea of a bond of causality between the material participation 
of the elements and the forgiveness of sins. In this respect, 
we should be unquestionably wrong to adopt here an explana- 
tion which has been found inadmissible in reference to baptism. 
Matthew in adding the express charge that all the disciples 
should drink of the cup, and Mark in relating that they actually 
did so, seem to convey the idea that in the mind of the Saviour 
this common participation was one of the elements in the signifi- 
cance of the rite; im other words, we hold that the communion 
of believers with each other, so naturally and aptly represented 
by a brotherly meal consecrated by the remembrance of the 
Master, entered essentially into the choice of the form of the 
sacrament. So, at least, the apostles seem to have understood 
ey 

But this is assuredly not all; it is not even the principal end in 
view. The two other narratives add these words of Jesus: “This 
do in remembrance of me.” The meaning of this saying cannot 
be restricted to a mere retrospective and verbal commemoration. 
Jesus had not to fear being forgotten by His disciples. Beyond 
doubt the words institute a closer bond between Himself and 
them, a bond of personal attachment which did not and could 
not belong to the sphere of memory alone, as the brotherhood 
of which we just now spoke would not be adequately repre- 
sented as a mere association of benevolence and mutual help. 
Unless we are strangely mistaken in the meaning of the 
Saviour’s words, Hé instituted the Lord’s Supper as a perma- 
nent symbol of the faith which should unite His disciples to 
Himself in the closest and strongest of bonds. Just as baptism 
has especial reference to the first elements of the new life, re- 
pentance and conversion, while recognizing also the crowning 
necessity of faith, so the Lord’s Supper stands in especial rela- 
tion to the latter, while implying that it also rests upon the 
indispensable basis of conversion. Each believer thus appro- 

* 1°Cor. x, 17 ;-x1,.26, 
14 * 
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priates the benefit obtained by the death of Christ, and of 
which mention is made in the words instituting the ordinance. 
This benefit is an abiding grace in the soul, and realization 
through faith of abiding union with Christ; and this inward 
reality is to be outwardly witnessed by a participation, con- 
stantly renewed, of the memorials of the Lord’s death till He 
come. If it should be thought that we crowd too much mean- 
ing into the simple words of the gospels, we appeal to the 
testimony of Paul, who himself gives the same interpretation. 
We are at least assured that we have not passed by any im- 
portant part of their meaning* | 


* We cannot attempt to criticize ecclesiastical formulas. But lest we 
should be thought to be evading hard questions, we remark: Ist, That 
Jesus, when he said roiro eort, was sitting in living form with His dis- 
ciples ; 2nd, That the formula employed by Luke (verse 20), and Paul 
(verse 25), does not agree with the mystical interpretation of the word éori ; ~ 
3rd, That numerous passages (as Matt. xiii. 37, and foll.) prove that 
such an interpretation is not needed; 4th, That in verses 29 in Matt. 
25 in Mark, and 18 in Luke, we read that Jesus Himself drank with His 
disciples, and called that which he drank yer? ua ris dumédov, ‘‘ the fruit of 
the vine.” We know also that the fourth gospel gives no account of the’ 
institution of the Supper. Nevertheless, many exegetes are of opinion 
that the sixth chapter of that book, may and ought to be regarded as 
an indirect but authentic explanation of the nature and object of this 
rite. We think there is much in favour of such an opinion, and beg 
the reader to note what we shall say on this subject in the exposition of 
John’s theology, marking especially ch. vi., v. 63. 
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CHAPTER *X: 
THE FUTURE. 


HITHERTO we have found the positive teaching of Jesus, as 
supplied to us by the tradition of the early Churches, generally 
clear and exact. We have indeed met with some points on 
which we should have desired to learn more, or which open 
wide fields to theological speculation, but the main features of 
the doctrine are unmistakable. We come now, however, to 
a subject which entered necessarily into the sphere of the 
religious conceptions of the Master, and must inevitably also 
have formed a part of the communications made by Him to 
His disciples, upon which, nevertheless, there seems, as far as 
we are concerned, to rest a thick cloud of doubt and obscurity. 
We refer to His revelations on the subject of the future. 

If we yield to the first natural impressions which we receive 
from the most striking and explicit passages of the synoptics 
on this matter, we gather from the lips of the Saviour the 
following series of predictions. 

The existing order of things in the world and among men 
will come to an end, and that very speedily, before the then 
existing generation shall have passed away.* It is distinctly 
stated that among the persons listening at that moment to the 
words of the prophet, there were some who should not die till 
the things spoken of had come to pass. 

‘This end of all things will be a tremendous revolution, pre- 
ceded by terrible calamities, comparable to the pangs of child- 


* Alay ofros—ourédea, Matt. xiii. 39, 49; xvi. 28; xxiv. 29, 36; x. 23; 
Luke xxi. 31. 
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birth, and heralded by extraordinary natural phenomena.* 
When it shall arrive, Christ will appear‘ in His glory on the 
clouds of heaven, proclaimed by the sound of trumpets, sur- 
rounded by His angels, and proceeding at once to open the 
graves, and judge the quick and the dead.} 

In this judgment, men will be divided into two classes, 
rigorously severed from each other according to their deeds 
in lifes The one class will be rewarded, the other punished. 
These rewards and punishments will be external and material, 
as will be the judgment itself, and all the other events just 
described. The blessed shall enter into a happy garden, shall 
be admitted to a feast presided over by Abraham, and shall 
take their honourable place by the side of the patriarch.|| The 
apostles especially, as a recompense for their devotedness, shall 
sit as judges judging the twelve tribes of Israel,f] and then the 
kingdom will commence. The cursed will go into Gehenna,** 
—that is, into a place of darkness, and yet of fire——where they 
shall be delivered to the tormentors, and the never-dying worm 
shall feed on them. The pains of the one class and the plea- 
sures of the other will be alike eternal.t+ 

All these representations are clear and simple; they have 
nothing equivocal about them ; there is not a word to suggest 
that there is any hidden meaning, any mental reservation, 
reducing their value merely to that of parable or figure. It is 
evident that the narrators who serve as our guides took every 


* 'Qdves, Matt. xxiv. 8, 23, foll. and parall. 

+ ‘Amroxad’rrera, Luke xvii. 30. 

t wadvyyevecia, Matt. xix. 28; dvdoracis, Luke xiv. 14; Matt. xvi. 27; 
xxiv. 30, and foll. ; xxv. 31; xxvi. 64, and parall. 

§ Matt. xxv. 33. 

|| Matt. viii, 11; Luke xvi. 22; xxii. 30; xxiii. 43 (aapddewos) ; comp, 
Matt. xxvi. 29. 

“| Matt. xix. 28. : 

** Reuss should at least have considered whether the metaphors under 
which our Lord describes the punishment of the wicked—metaphors which 
in nearly every case involve the idea of destruction—were intended to 
affirm the doctrine of eternal torment.—Eb. 

++ Téewa, Matt. v. 22; viii. 12: x. 28: xiii, 42,50; xvili.8; xxiv. 51; 
xxv. 30, 41; Mark iii. 29; ix. 43, etc. 
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word literally, and had not a shadow of doubt in reference to 
the matter. 

And yet these pictures, this series of predictions generally, 
suggest to our minds very grave doubts, and become to us so 
many enigmas by their very simplicity. Can it be that Jesus, 
who in every part of His teaching had so much that was new 
to reveal to mankind, who opens to our gaze in every direction 
‘such strange and surprising vistas of vision, whose lead we 
follow marvelling through the mazes of Divine Providence,— 
can it be that on this subject He should merely have repeated 
that which the most ordinary rabbi had long preached in the 
synagogue? Did He thus lend the sanction of His name to a 
doctrine which, as it was completely unknown to the prophets 
of the Old Testament, and certainly anterior to the prophets 
of the New, must have been of mere human origin? Can 
His religion, else so pure, so spiritual, so essentially free 
from all alloy of earth, have been consummated by an escha- 
tology so grossly material? The works of man—for be it noted 
works alone are here mentioned, those works so universally 
imperfect and defective—shall cause such a separation, that 
the least guilty of the reprobate shall be severed for ever by 
an impassable gulf from the least deserving of the elect! The 
sins of the soul will issue in the torments of the body, tor- 
ments on the model of those invented by the worst of tyrants. 
The simple performance of duty, from which man is ever so 
prone to shrink, but which Jesus sought to lead him to regard 
as the one thing in itself natural and desirable, has here ap- 
pended to it the promise of such carnal enjoyments as the very 
pagans had banished from the Elysean fields—the promise, 
namely, of a never-ending feast. The same Jesus who knew 
so perfectly the heart of man, the dispositions of the age, and 
the ways of God, who in all else showed Himself so deeply 
versed in the decrees of Providence, whose judgment was never 
warped by fanatic fervour, His eye never dazzled by the false 
glamour of a heated imagination, seems here suddenly to give 
expression to the most visionary hopes as to the immediate 
future, hopes based not upon an estimate of the natural pro- 
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gress of events, but upon the wildest dreams of fanatic patriots 
among His countrymen. Do we really find, side by side with 
predictions ratified by the event, and signally proving the 
exactness of His knowledge of the future, an error so mon- 
strous, that the lie direct 1s given by history to the most 
solemn promise of the Saviour ? 

This last fact especially has caused embarrassment to the 
theologians, though it is not the most inexplicable. They 
have taken infinite pains to get rid of it in a more or less 
plausible manner, and, as always happens, compliant exegesis 
has discovered various irreconcilable expedients to remove 
the most embarrassing features of the text. We shall not stay 
to examine or refute them in detail. Historic science, true 
to itself and to the facts with which it deals, does not stop to 
contend with such unworthy adversaries. None of the expe- 
dients suggested will bear a true test or prove adequate really 
to remove the difficulty. We are still conscious, after every 
attempt to explain it away, that such a climax is not in 
harmony with the rest of the sublime teaching of Jesus, and 
the moral instinct refuses to admit that He can have been 
mistaken to such a degree in His estimate of the probable 
success of His work. We must further note the very remark- 
able circumstance, that the fourth gospel contains not a word 
of all these things, and does not record one saying of the 
Saviour’s confirming the discourses we have just analyzed. 

This being the case, it is incumbent on us to inquire 
whether there are not present, in the discourses attributed to 


Jesus, other materials beside reminiscences of Judaism, indi- 


cations by the aid of which we may divine or show that His 
teaching, with regard to things to come, had a meaning different 
from that which at first suggests itself. Let it be observed 
that, in making this inquiry, we do not enter upon a criticism 
of that which we have just stated as a result of exegesis, on 
any preconceived philosophical system. Our course will be to 
proceed historically, and not to rest satisfied with first impres- 
sions, if there appears a possibility of discovering, by deepee 
research, truth not apparent on a superficial glance. 
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Jesus was never fora moment misled by any false estimate 
of the relation existing between His purpose and teaching on 
the one hand, and the dispositions of men on the other. He 
was far from expecting a rapid and dazzling triumph brought 
about by a miraculous hastening of events; but He was none 
the less fully assured of the ultimate issue of the conflict com- 
menced by Him between the good and evil principle in the 
world. We have in these two facts proof, first, that He was 
wholly free from all fanatic euthusiasm, and entertained no idea 
of employing violent or revolutionary methods; and, next, that 
He carried in His deepest-soul the profound and immovable 
conviction of the origin of His doctrine, and the harmony of 
His design with the general purposes of Divine Providence. 

He foresaw discord and strife as the result of His preaching. 
The first effect of His gospel of peace was to unsheath the 
sword, to divide men, to break the tenderest ties;* but He 
foresaw also a rich and glorious harvest, and the destruction 
of the dominion of the wicked one.t Between the actual state 
of things and the ultimate issue, He contemplated a long and 
gradual process of fermentation, purification, progression. He 
knew and loved to reiterate that an almost imperceptible grain 
cast into prepared ground grows to a mighty tree, without the 
help of human power, solely by the action, as sure as myste- 
rious, of the natural forces placed by God in the seed and in the 
soil, and watched over unceasingly by His good Providence.t 
He knew that a little leaven in the end leavens the whole lump. 
The idea of the slow and progressive development of humanity 
under the healthful influence of the Gospel element, is repre- 
sented under thes¢ two emblems in a manner so clear and so 
transparent, that they alone prove that He who employed 
them cannot have cherished the hope of a sudden revolution, 
destined to change in an abrupt and violent manner the con- 
dition of human kind. Such is not the order of Providence ; so 
far from contemplating the immediate uprooting of the tares 

* Matt. x. 34; Luke xii. 49; John xvi. 2; xv. 18, and foll. 


+ Luke x. 18. 
{ Matt. xii. 31, and foll. 
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while the wheat plants, yet tender and delicate, might be in 
danger of perishing through the process, the husbandman 
patiently waits the full maturity of his crops, of which he 
alone is the judge, and withholds his labourers from touching 
the tares till he gives the signal.* 

This progressive development, this growth so sure, though so 
quiet and imperceptible, leads to a twofold end, the one abso- 
lute or general, the other relative or individual, which two have 
often been confounded, and were so especially by the first 
hearers of the Saviour and their immediate successors. This 
confusion resulted partly from a certain natural analogy ap- 
parent between the two spheres; but in a still larger measure 
from the influence of popular prejudices over the minds of the 


disciples, which Jesus judged it not well directly to combat. — 


These two spheres, with their respective crises, are the career 
of every man, terminating in his physical death, and the fixing 
of his final destiny in relation to the kingdom of God; and 
the progress of humanity toward its great end, namely, the 
realization of the kingdom of God. 

The hour of death is uncertain; 1t comes without warning 
like the thief in the night; but it will surely come. The Lord 
will visit His own; happy they who are found ready to receive 
Him!+ Death strikes now one, now another; no human 
calculation can determine the order in which each shall be 
called before the Judge. The outward condition of two indi- 
viduals may be alike in every particular,+ but the similarity 


in life gives no assurance that the mode or moment of their — 


death shall be the same. “One shall be taken and the other 


left.” “Watch ye, therefore,’ is the repeated exhortation of — 


the Saviour ;§ have your loins girded about and your lights 
burning, and be ye yourselves as servants that wait for their 
lord, that when he cometh and reckoneth with you for the 
talents committed to your trust,|| you may receive him with 


* Matt. xiii. 30. + Luke xii. 37—39. 

~ Matt. xxiv. 40, and foll.; Luke xvii. 34, and foll. 
§ Matt. xxv. 1, and foll. 

|| Mark xiii. 34; Matt. xxiv. 45, and foll. 
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joy, and not with grief. This charge is addressed to all,* and 
not specially to the men of one generation. 

The life to come is no less certain than death, and in reality 
it is not death which is to be feared, but the Judge who will 
fix the nature of the life after death.t Belief in a future life 
was deeply enrooted in the minds of most of the contemporaries 
of Jesus, even those who were not Jews. His task was not to 
teach or prove that such a life there was, but to free the con- 
ception of it from all impure and material alloy, and to raise it 
to the height of a truly spiritual and evangelical idea. Once 
only does He give a direct proof of the continuity of human 
existence.t This proof is of the highest importance to us, since 
it presents the question of the resurrection in a light altogether 
new. Moses, He says, calls God the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob; now God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living. Tested by simple exegesis of the words, this is but an 
argument ad honwnem, which by its very simplicity seems 
strikingly to show how devoid was the sacred code of the Jews 
of any reference to the future, and which would have evi- 
dential force at most to a very limited circle of readers, and 
those convinced already. But on a closer examination we find 
in it the most sublime demonstration ever given by philosopher ; 
for it proclaims the indestructibility of all life which continues 
in communion with the source of life, that is with God;§ it 
says that every man will rise again who is conscious of this 
source of his life, and who does not voluntarily repudiate it; in 
other words, that the resurrection is the consequence or effect 
of faith. We shall meet with this great principle again in the 
theology of the apostles. 

On this same occasion Jesus also expresses Himself on the 
nature of the future existence of man.|| It is evident from 
what He says, that it is not a question of the mere renewal of 


* Mark xiii. 37. 

+ Luke xii. 4; Matt. x. 28. 

{ Luke xx. 37, foll. and parall. 

§ mdvres yap aitG EGou. 

|| Luke xx. 34, and foll., dvacrdcews viol; comp. John xi. 25. 
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the actual conditions of life, of the resurrection of the body 
strictly so called. The idea of the resurrection here is yet 
more exalted, and the term employed in a more exclusive sense, 
since those who have a part in it are thus declared to be chil- 
dren of God, which amounts, in fact, to saying that a man 
must be a child of God in order to have a part in the resur- 
rection. This view is abundantly confirmed by other passages, 
in which the idea of the resurrection and of salvation are con- 
nected together so intimately, that the former apart from the 
latter may be said to contain no positive elements. The way 
to life is rugged; the gate to it is narrow; there be few that 
find it.* It is necessary for the Gospel’s sake to drink, as the 
Saviour drank, the cup. of bitterness, and to be baptized with 
the baptism of sorrow.t All earthly good, the very ties of 
family, all that tends to make this life happy, must be deemed 
a sacrifice not too great; life itself must be laid down if need 
be for life eternal.t The cares of this life, worldly interests 
and pleasures, choke the good seed and make it unfruitful.§ 
In compensation for all temporal good forsaken for the ser- 
vice of the Saviour or of humanity, there shall be given wider 
fields to cultivate, a larger family to love, brethren to cherish, 
children in multitudes to nurture for the Lord.|| 

It is easy to see that according to all these passages, which 
in their doctrine, are peculiar to the teaching of Jesus, and 


do not belong to the popular ideas of His time, the notion of 


the resurrection or of the future life (for this is one and the 
same thing), applies exclusively to the sphere of the Gospel. 
It follows that we must not take literally, figurative expressions 
borrowed from the common parlance of the people, and the 
spiritual meaning of which is readily discerned. Who, for 
instance, ever attaches a literal significance to the words in 
Matt. v. 29, etc., which speak of entering into life with one 


* Matt. vii. 14; Luke xiii. 24. 
+ Mark x. 39. 

{ Luke xviii. 29, 30. 

§ Matt. xiii. 22. 

|| Mark x. 30. 
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hand, one eye, and so forth?* On yet stronger grounds, the 
other figures, borrowed from the entirely material theories of 
final events entertained by the Jews, and repeatedly intro- 
duced, cannot be supposed to enter as essential elements into 
the framework of the Gospel. The fire, the feast, the seats of 
honour may well be dismissed from the dogmatic explanation 
of the Gospel prophecy, and the practical interpretation, if it 
be not itself Judaized, will be always capable of a Christian 
application. fulness, possession, consolation, joy, the sight of 
God, sonship to God,t are all terms more or less figurative, 
borrowed from various sources, but which in their conjunction 
are manifestly so many attempts to bring within the reach of 
human intelligence, that of which the mind of man could not 
conceive without such aids. 

A natural consequence of what has been said as to the inti- 
mate connection between faith and the resurrection, is that there 
can be no interval between the present life and the future, 
between death and the resurrection,+ in the Gospel sense of 
the latter. If faith is the cause of life, the effect must follow 
wherever the cause exists and operates. If the bond between 
the cause and effect could be broken, the cause would remain 
for ever dead and barren. It is not mere parable,§ therefore, 
which proceeds on the assumption of the continuity of the con- 
scious existence of the human creature. On afar more solemn 
occasion, || the dying Saviour proclaims, for our consolation and 
hope no less than for His own, that the gate of heaven opens 
even before the grave closes over us. 

With referencet o the judgment, it is equally evident that 
this term can have only the value of an anthropomorphic 


* Matt. v. 29, and foll. ; xviii. 8, and foll. 

+ Matt. v. 3, and foll. ; xxv. 21, etc. 

{ The continuity of life is essential to participation in the resur- 
rection, in which the completeness of life will be regained and glorified ; 
but it does not follow that our Lord taught that the resurrection fol- 
lows death immediately. _ There are passages in which He taught the 
contrary.—ED. 

§ Luke xvi. 22, and foll. 

Luke xxui. 43. 
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image.* Judgment is to be given, not in view of what every 
man has done, but of that which he might have done with the 
measure of talents entrusted to him.t These talents, which 
are a gift, or rather a loan from God, ought to be made, like 
the banker’s gold, to augment the capital by bearing interest.t 
This does not imply that God will reap where He has not 
sowed ; but the least talent, the smallest trust committed by 
the Dispenser of all good, ought in the hands of His servants 
to produce something beyond itself.§¢ For such is the provi- 
dential law by which the world is governed. Reasonable crea- 
tures ought to contribute to the purposes of God even more 
than those who are the passive instruments in His hands. | 
He endows them with moral and intellectual powers, assigns 
to them a task proportioned to their means, and blesses their 
efforts. All that they do for the good of others, is reckoned as 
done to God.|| To stand still in idleness is as much failing 
in duty as to act directly contrary to the will of God.q This 
work of theirs is not measured, like that of the day labourer, 
by the mere external gauge of time or quantity ;** it is the 
nature of the work done, and the spirit of its accomplish- 
ment, which determine its value; it is the goodness of God 
which fixes the recompense. This recompense is not, could not 
be, mere repose, inert enjoyment. All the images that seem 
to convey this idea belong to the category of popular and 
Jewish figures of speech. The Gospel could not, from its very 
nature, hold out the prospect of a selfish felicity. Wherever we 
turn our eyes, we see the kingdom of God not yet perfected - 
and fulfilled ; there is work, then, everywhere, and for every 
man. The recompense of the good servant consists in a yet 
enlarged capacity and field of service.tt 

* xplows, John ii. 18; v. 22, and foll., ete. 

+ Luke xu. 47, and foll. 

{ Luke xix. 16, 21. 

§ ‘‘ Be good bankers,” a saying of Jesus quoted by the Fathers. 

|| Matt. xxv. 17 ; contrast with vii. 22. 

I Matt. xxv. 30. 


** Matt. xx. 1—15. 
+t Matt. xxv. 21; xxiv. 47; Luke xix. 17; xii. 44. 
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Such is the positive teaching of Jesus as to the future open 
to individual members of the family He came to found, and 
as to the course they must pursue to realize that future. But 
He did not stop at individuals. His gaze, sweeping over the 
whole human race, sharers in the benefits of Providence, em- 
braced the destinies of men far beyond the period which the 
partial reckoning of the enthusiast, or the delusive imagination 
of the prophet,—always impatient to hasten the close of the 
great drama of history,—regarded as final. Individuals pass 
away, humanity lives on; men stop short at a greater or less 
distance of their respective goal, the world steadily progresses 
towards the goal set before it. This goal is the establishment 
of the kingdom of God, and nothing short of it. The first steps 
towards this end were taken when Jesus went about the cities 
and villages of Galilee. If you had eyes to see, He exclaims, 
you would discern that the kingdom of God is already in your 
midst.* But this great work requires time; the education of 
the world progresses slowly; Divine mercy still lengthens out 
the day of grace that the lingerers + may be gathered in, and that 
time may be given to all nations to join the company of His 
chosen, each in its own order. Such was the meaning of the in- 
junction of the Saviour to His disciples, as He sent them forth : 
Go not to strangers before your neighbours are brought in ; 
preach not to the Samaritans and to the Gentiles,+ before you 
have sought and found the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
“ Give not that which is holy to the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine.§ This was not an absolute prohibition, 
an exclusion of all but Jews; it was only the expression of 
confidence in the sure progress of the Gospel, through all 
ages and among all peoples, in due order. The time of the 
Gentiles was also to be fulfilled ; || to-day they will burn to the 
ground the visible temple at Jerusalem ; to-morrow they will 


— * *Evrés judy éort, Luke xvii. 21; comp. Matt. xi. 12; xii. 28. 
+ Luke xiii. 6—9, 
t. Matt. x. 5. 
§ Matt. vii. 6. 
Luke xxi. 24. 
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crowd into the sanctuary not made with hands,* which is its 
‘antitype, and against which the gates of hell shall not prevail.t 
The victory is sure; the foe has already fallen from heaven, 
and has no power to stay the movement which will end in his 
ruin.{ In their progress, as brilliant with victories as beset 
with difficulties, the disciples of Christ, strong in their faith, 
shall tread upon serpents and scorpions, and nothing shall by 
any means hurt them. The mountains which seem to bar 


their way, shall become plains before their strong will based ° 


upon trust in God; and the ills of humanity shall strangely 
disappear under their healing touch.§ 

It is very pardonable that man should inquire with eager 
curiosity the time of this happy consummation. The more 
vivid and brillant the ideal colouring in which the future pre- 
sents itself, while the reality is so dark and dreary, the more 
natural and lawful is it for the disciple to address to the Master 
the question: “ When shall these things be, and what shall be 
the sign of Thy coming?” || But this question is not to receive 
areply. “It is not for you,’ Jesus says, “to know the day and 
the hour, which the Father hath put in His own power, And 
of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” There 
is but one thing, He implies, which you must learn and not 
forget; namely, that this Gospel of the kingdom must be 
preached through all the earth, before the end can come,** and 
that to this end you will receive the power of the Holy Ghost, 
to bear witness of the truth, and to teach men “all things what- 
soever I have said unto you. And, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” tt 


* Mark xiv. 58. 

+ Matt. xvi. 18. 

t Luke x. 17, 18. 

§ Mark xi. 23; Matt. x. 8. 

|| Matt. xxiv. 3; Actsi. 7, and foll. 

7 Mark xiii. 32. 
** Matt. xxiv. 14; Mark xiii. 10, and foll. 
++ Matt. xxviii. 20. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE GOSPEL AND JUDAISM. 


Having placed before our readers the two pictures of Judaism 
and the Gospel, viewed not through the prism of tradition, but 
in the mirror of historic study, no remarks are needed to draw 
attention to the strongly marked difference between them. 
Superficial knowledge and interested prejudice can alone be 
blind to a fact so patent, or hope to reduce it to unimportant 
proportions. It is a fact now generally admitted that Jesus 
did not belong to any of the party schools described in our first 
book. His teaching and the position He assumed towards the 
men of His generation remain-enigmas, just because the attempt 
is made to explain them as the natural result of some anterior 
influence at work; or as a simple reaction against some such 
influence ; or, lastly, as the consequence and product of an 
eclectic study. The most important and essential elements ~ 
of His ministry were at the same time the most novel, and 
did not belong, as such, either to His own age or to an earlier 
period of the national development of the Jewish people. 

In closing this part of our work with the parallel contained 
in the heading of 'this chapter, it is not our design to plead 
the case from a point of view now abandoned, or to combat 
that view as if it were still seriously defended. The following 
pages have been suggested by two considerations. In retracing 
the history of Judaism, we have found ourselves confronted 
with so many errors and false notions circulated in books and 
in schools, that it seems to us necessary for the completeness of 
our picture to throw yet a little more light upon the subject 

15 
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by bringing the facts grouped around each principle into con- 
tact with the main fact, which to the Christian historian will 
be always the measure of the judgment to be passed upon any- 
thing connected with Christianity. On the other hand, the 
application of this testis in some sort a duty incumbent on any 
one who desires to write a history of the Church. In fact, the 
different phases of religious and national development among 
the Jews, have ever exercised a certain influence upon the 
development of Christian theology, which we shall have now 
to study. We shall soon see a vast number of men, of various 
origin, thronging the gates of the Church, and bringing into it 

ideas and opinions still more diversified, without always taking ) 
into account the bearing of these preconceived ideas on the new 
principles embraced. We shall see this influence, sometimes 
injurious, sometimes innocuous, assuming the form of popular 
prejudices, or appearing in theological formulas, or dividing 
Christians into parties and controversial schools. And these 
influences will be felt even more strongly beyond the limited 
sphere of the apostolic Church, in the wide world which opened 
by degrees to the Gospel, and in embracing which the Church 
lost in unity what it gained in extension. It is important for 
us, then, to note the points of contact which each convert might 
find between the new doctrine and his old convictions, and 
which may explain, while they cannot justify, the admixture 
of incongruous ideas which history discovers to us among some 
sections of the Church. But it is of much greater importance 
still for us to define the reasons why this admixture could be 
but partial, and not in itself legitimate. It is in this twofold 
aspect that we propose to submit to the consideration of the 
friends of history some brief remarks, designed rather to form 
the framework or outline of the parallel in question, than to 
exhaust a subject as fertile as it is interesting, and beyond 
doubt greatly neglected. 

Of all the schools existing, and exerting an influence over 
Jewish society at the time of the first preaching of the Gospel 
by the disciples of Jesus Christ, that of the Pharisees was by far 
the most widespread and deeply rooted in the life of the nation ; 
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it was at the same time that which possessed the strongest 
affinity with the new doctrine. This assertion may appear 
paradoxical and startling, but we believe it may be fully vin- 
dicated. There are especially three important points in regard 
to which the teaching of the Gospel and that of the synagogue 
met on the same ground. These are the law, history, and the 
hope of Messiah. On the first and third we need not dwell 
again here. We have shown that Jesus did not teach His dis- 
ciples to break abruptly with the law, since He Himself recog- 
nized its divine origin, and set the example of submission to it. 
We have seen also that He was ever ready to direct the gaze 
of the people towards the future, and to confirm the national 
hopes by giving them a direct and concrete application. In 
another aspect, He explicitly recognized the special position 
assigned by Providence to the people of Israel, making it the 
depository of the precious germ which, after ages of prepara- 
tion, was to produce the spiritual regeneration of mankind. 
In all this, the Gospel did not place itself, directly and at the 
outset, in opposition to the errors of the Pharisees. While it 
idealized the picture of the coming age, while it spiritualized 
the letter, while, in a word, it raised Judaism above itself, it 
accepted its sacred traditions, took up the chain of its ancient 
revelations, proclaimed the true inspiration of its prophets ; 
and upon this basis Jesus laid the foundation of His Church. 
Across the gulf which divided the rabbi from the apostle, there 
stretched many a promontory from either shore. But the 
dividing gulf was none the less real, and would baffle every 
attempt to fathom or bridge it over. For while the Pharisaic 
spirit had changed ‘religion into a narrow and barren formalism, 
the Gospel carefully distinguished the form from the essence in 
things religious. Its estimate of man’s true worth and of the 
certainty of his hopes, rested not upon the outward conduct of 
the life, but upon the inward direction of the heart and the 
feelings. It sought not so much to fashion individuals after 
the pattern of the community, as to form the community by the 
education of all its individual members. In points like these, 
it was not only in advance of Pharisaism, but even in contra- 
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diction to it. And as, even in things of this world, the 
spiritual always in the end triumphs over the material, and 
bursts through impeding forms to create for itself others more 
homogeneous, so the real and fundamental divergence between 
these two principles could not remain long concealed under a 
resemblance which was external and partial only. 

The position of Sadduceeism in relation to the Gospel may 
be defined in very few words. It is at most from the political 
point of view that any analogy can be discovered between this 
school and the principles of the Saviour. He did indeed teach 
that men should give unto Cesar the things which are Ceesar’s, 
and thus repudiated the patriotic radicalism of the Pharisees. — 
But this analogy was only on the surface, and was based upon 

_ widely differing principles. Christian universalism was not 
a self-interested compromise with the world, and did not sac- 
rifice to advantages of position the most precious things of 
life. It had its source in the constraining necessity and de- 
sire to enrich all mankind with a new treasury of blessings, 
far higher than those which the opponents of the Sadducees 
claimed as the prerogative of one privileged people. Between 
Sadduceeism and Christianity, there was the widest possible 
interval, Thus its adherents remained completely outside the 
evangelical movement. 

We find a far greater affinity, and points of contact much 
more numerous, between Christianity and Essenism. Here the 
analogies are so striking, that for a long time, and especially 
towards the end of the last century, it was a favourite theory 
in certain literary circles, that the one was an outgrowth of 
the other. A closer examination of facts has compelled science 
to abandon this hypothesis, once advocated with a sort of 
romantic enthusiasm. In fact, the resemblance is chiefly in 
matters of detail, and thus caught the eye of the superficial 
observer. In the ‘spirit of the two schools, the greatness of 
their ends, the nature of the means employed,—in all, in short, 
that is of most importance,—they differ broadly and deeply. 
To appreciate with accuracy, we will not say the possible 
connection between these two phases of religious development, 
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but the significance of the relations discoverable at first sight, 
we must not examine special points alone. Thus, for example, 
it is ascertained that the Essenes forbade oaths, attached 
peculiar sanctity to celibacy, despised riches; and as it was 
easy to point out principles or precepts in’ the discourses of 
the Saviour which seemed identical or analogous with these, 
especially in the application they received in the Church, 
it was too hastily concluded that the one was derived or 
borrowed from the other. But it is essential to trace back 
a doctrine to its source and inmost intent, in order truly 
to estimate its precepts and formulas. The Gospel comes 
-to restore man to himself, to turn away his eyes from the | 
world of sense, to fix his gaze on another world, and to teack 
him to purify and sanctify himself, never shrinking from the 
sacrifices and self-denial which necessarily await him in such a 
course. In all this, no doubt, it worked in the same direction 
as Essenism, and might readily attract to itself those imbued 
with the spirit of that sect. But it must be observed that 
it attaches no inherent value to asceticism, to the outward 
means of sanctification ; it nowhere enjoins upon its disciples to 
separate themselves entirely from the world, nor does it declare 
such separation desirable ; on the contrary, its aim is to purify 
and save the world, by introducing into it the element of 
good, mixing the leaven of the kingdom in the lifeless or 
corrupt mass. It teaches its disciples to know the nature and 
the remedy of sin, in a manner very different from and far 
more true than the doctrine professed in the desert retreats of 
the Essenes; by initiating them into the mysticism of grace 
and of love, it leads them towards perfection by a much surer 
and more accessible path than that of theosophy and self- 
mortification. 

It remains for us to consider the relations existing between 
the Gospel and the scholastic and philosophical theology of 
the Jews of the age. When we come to speak of the various 
forms which Christian teaching assumed in the Church, we 
shall often have occasion to note the influence exerted by 
earlier ideas and methods. Not only will the nature of the 
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dialectic reasoning and especially the rules of demonstrative 
exegesis recall to us those of the synagogue, but we shall find 
certain dogmas, which did not belong to what maybe called 
the religion of the Old Testament, nor had been taught directly 
by Jesus, but which had firmly laid hold of the popular imagi- 
nation, and which became incorporated with the Gospel to the 
no sinall risk of deteriorating its spirit. But it is not of this 
subsequent fact we intend to speak here. We design to show, 
on the contrary, that from the commencement the Gospel bore 
no resemblance to a new system of Jewish theology, differing 
more or less from the systems adopted at Jerusalem or Alex- 
andria, yet more or less analogous to them both in substance 
and form. Science is under no necessity to seek remote proof 
of this assertion, for the artless astonishment of the people of 
Capernaum and of Nazareth* proclaims it more eloquently 
and unmistakably than any other evidence. We will endea- 
vour, however, to show in a few words some of the grounds 
on which this judgment must rest. It would be superfluous 
to recapitulate the principles we have already noted in the 
discourses of the Saviour, in order to compare them here with 
the traditions of the rabbis. Let us only contrast the spirit of 
the Gospel with the tendency of Jewish teaching, as manifested 
in two striking phases. The former appeals first of all to 
the soul of man, to his religious feeling, to the inner yearnings 
of his heart; it seeks to regenerate and to bring him thus 
to God, the sole source of all happiness. Now this end and 
the means which lead to it are the same for all men; all are 
found in the same condition of estrangement from good, in the 
same state of misery and peril; the Gospel is then equally 
needful for and equally within the reach of all.. The case is 
altogether reversed with the theology and philosophy of 
Judaism. The very terms thus used indicate that we have 
here a privileged class, claiming to rise to a higher degree of 
light and knowledge than can be shared by the common world, 
—illuminati who will naturally be prone to look with contempt 
on the masses. Then this teaching addresses itself by prefer- 
* Mark i. 22; comp. Luke iv. 22, 32; Matt. vii. 28, 29. 
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ence, and often exclusively, to the intellect, the speculative 
faculties, or to mere memory, and makes religious knowledge 
consist either in hollow forms which mould the outer without 
nourishing the inner life, or in cold, dazzling abstractions, 
lofty but unsubstantial. Thus the Gospel prevailed to esta- 
blish the Church and change the face of the world, while 
Jewish theology allowed the synagogue to perish, and pro- 
duced only the Talmud and the Kabbala—a code for monks, 
and a philosophy for dreamers or magicians. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that Christianity also is 
and claims to be a philosophy,—that is to say, instruction for 
the mind, food for the reason ; and that it does not forbid, as it 
has no reason to dread, the exercise of the intellectual faculties. 
While bringing the most sublime religious ideas within the 
range of the common mind, it opens to thinkers inexhaustible 
subjects of meditation, even on points apparently most simple 
and most generally received. So far from repelling philosophy, it 
attracts, stimulates, feeds it. But at the same time it seeks to 
guard it against the vagaries of imagination which would lead 
it to abandon the fruitful field of practical life, the moral and 
social application of philosophical principles. Thus the Gospel, 
like the Hellenist philosophy, claims to discover a deeper 
meaning in the ancient forms of religious life and thought. 
But it does not use this new insight as an excuse for an 
apostasy of soul from religion, as a reason for making a jest 
of sacred things; it regards the old as the prophetic symbol, 
the interpretation of which was reserved for an after-age to 
discover, and the secret wealth of which is entrusted to one 
generation, that it may become finally the common heritage of 
all mankind. 

The most striking result of all these partial analogies is not 
the verification of essential differences between the Gospel and 
the various forms of religious thought antecedently existing in 
Jewish society. These we were prepared to discover. There is 
another fact implicitly conveyed by the parallel just established, 
and of far greater interest for Christian theology, namely, that 
the Gospel, in diverging from one school, never identifies itself 
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with its opposing rival. That which distinguishes it from 
the one does not constitute a resemblance to the other. It 
cannot be said that it is adverse to Sadduceeism, because it 
makes common cause with Pharisaism. It is no more akin to 
the spirit of the Talmud for being alien to the Alexandrian 
school. It was not homogeneous with any phase of Judaism ; 
new and specific elements kept it radically distinct from all 
existing Jewish systems and schools. Whatever of truth and 
goodness these by inheritance of tradition possessed, the Gospel 
sanctified, spiritualized, raised into a higher sphere; and nothing © 
is a stronger proof of its originality than the powerlessness of 


Judaism to follow an impulse which could not have failed to ~ 


lead it on to perfection, if there had not been a radical incon- 
gruity between the two. f 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE MASTER AND THE DISCIPLES. 


Two characteristics, at first sight opposed to each other, mark 
the teaching and doctrine of Jesus Christ. It is distinguished 
first by a clearness and inimitable simplicity, adapting it to 
the apprehension of every mind which does not of deliberate 
purpose refuse it, and commending it to all hearts not stonily 
insensible ; and next, by an incomparable depth and inex- 
haustible wealth which satisfies all the cravings of the human 
soul, and offers ever fresh food for the boldest and loftiest specu- 
lation. We are only asserting a fact which has been proved a 
thousand times, when we say that the reason of man has 
discovered no truth of morality or religion which was not 
comprised implicitly or explicitly in that teachmg, and that 
there is no lawful aspiration of the human heart which the 
Gospel has not anticipated. Has humanity, with all its toil- 
some struggles along the path of progress, and with the united 
strength of all its, faculties, ever gone beyond the mind of 
Christ, or been able to enlarge or elevate the sphere filled by 
His thoughts? Has it been able to pass the limits God has 
been pleased to put to His revelations? Has it discovered a 
single duty not already prescribed, which it might fulfil? Has 
it ever attained, or does it even prospectively discern the possi- 
bility of attaining, to the height to which the Saviour seeks to 
raise it? The unhesitating answer must be, Vo. It is still in 
arrear of duty ; it has still to study inquiringly the words of 
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the Master; for, sad to say, it has not yet arrived even at a 
true interpretation of their meaning. 

This incontestable fact is, in the eyes of the Christian thinker, 
the fullest and most convincing proof of the Divine origin of 
the teaching of Jesus Christ. For if, with such potent aid, 
humanity is yet unequal to its task, it is obvious that it must 
have been incapable. itself of laying down the law of the 
higher life. But this very fact will also explain why human 
reason has always found it so hard to grasp this treasure of 
truth, imparted by the hand of a gracious God for the welfare 
of His creatures. All may have attempted to appropriate their 
part ; each may have succeeded in the measure of his particular 
capacity and of the means employed. The education which 
each had received, his special experiences external and spiri- 
tual, his readiness to receive new impressions, the fetters of 
habit, the force of prejudice, the preponderance of one mental 
faculty over the rest, the bias to reflection, the strength of the 
moral consciousness, the sensitiveness of feeling,—all these ele- 
ments combining to produce the infinite varieties of individual 
character among men, have in the same manner modified inde- 
finitely their apprehension of the thoughts and facts of the 
Gospel. According to their own peculiar receptive power, 
men have been impressed, convinced, affected by them in a 
thousand different ways, none probably without attaining to 
some measure of theoretic and practical truth, but none cer- 
tainly achieving complete exemption from error and imperfec- 
tion. We say error and imperfection, for Christianity is not 
merely a doctrine to be studied intellectually, and which it 
may be possible, therefore, profiting by the toil of preceding 
generations, to acquire and learn by heart; it is primarily an 
element of new life, both for mankind as a whole and for each 
individual man, who must mark out his own course of effort 
and failure, sure to feel himself at last—if we may use such a 
paradox—so much the farther from the goal set before him, as 
in reality he has approached the more nearly to it. 

We do not touch, however, at present on this part of our | 
subject, though it is the most essential. We are writing now 
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the history of Christian theology in the first period of its 
development; we must therefore confine ourselves to that 
which belongs to the sphere of intellectual labour. But even 
in this narrower circle, the observations we have just made 
find full application. The more theology, religious feeling, 
and the gratitude of the world assign to Jesus Christ a place 
apart, pre-eminent above all of mortal race, the less can they 
expect that He should be fully apprehended by lower intelli- 
gences, too happy if they may catch but a ray of His unsullied 
brightness. Once again, we repeat, had He been a mere 
‘teacher, had His mission been only to promulgate a system, 
it might have been naturally argued that He should have left 
disciples competent, in their turn, to be the perfect organs of 
His inmost thought. But such was not His mission. Never 
in Christianity is the idea divorced from the life; and never 
in history has the life realized the idea. For this single 
reason, no Christian teaching, in any age, among any people 
in any Church, has ever been the adequate expression of the 
Christian thought, that thought in its quality of absolute 
truth belonging at once to the domain of reason, of feeling, and 
of action, and being everywhere the reflex of the Divine per- 
fections. Just as the goal which Jesus Christ sets before 
humanity is ever in advance of man, while yet it appears not 
unattainable, so the treasure of wisdom on which He invites 
men to expend their powers of thought, is inexhaustible, while 
it is not inaccessible. Experience proves that the longer and 
deeper men search, the more they discern of the unsearchable ; 
that the horizon of knowledge and of truth widens as they 
advance, courageously and perseveringly, in a career which 
appeared at first short and easy. The ultimatum of truth is > 
by finite minds never attained. To use a figure: The tra- 
veller hastens on to reach the crest of the hill that bounds 
the landscape, eager to gaze on the broad plain he expects to 
discover on the further side. But when the easy hill is 
climbed, he sees before him crest after crest piercing the very 
clouds. Such unlooked-for difficulties only quicken his courage 
and stimulate his curiosity. The purer air he breathes gives 
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new vigour to his limbs. Panting, but patient and resolute, he 
climbs again, till he stands but just below the lofty ridge, men 
| with their common cares and wants and ways left far beneath; 
he fancies himself almost in heaven; yet another step, and he 
will enter on the new world about to open on his astonished 
gaze. Mystery of mysteries! he is farther than ever from the 
goal; as if by enchantment, new mountains rise from an im- 
Ewen ocean of ice, and close in the new horizon. Precipices 
yawn at his feet; his head grows dizzy; he dare climb no 
further, dare no longer stand even where he is; he is only too 
happy to regain the valley, and return to the nani surround- 
ings of his common life. 

That which is true of all the generations of Christians who 
have succeeded each other for eighteen centuries, is no less 
true of the first generation. This had undoubtedly a great 
advantage over all its successors, an advantage which it could 
well appreciate, and in which it gloried with just pride and 
humble thankfulness. It had enjoyed the bodily, human presence 
of the Lord. It had been privileged to look upon His living 
face, to listen to the tones of His voice; it had been enchained 


by His sweet and grave discourse, had felt the fascination of His 


calm, penetrating gaze, had been thrilled by the strange power 
of His unlaboured eloquence. It had caught His simple, homely _ 
parables as they first fell from His lips, had seen His miracles 
of mercy, had been instructed by His sermons, edified by His 
example, comforted by His very presence; it had sat at His 
table, lodged beneath His roof, had walked, suffered, prayed with 
Him ; and all that is to us a lesson first to be learned in order 
that it may afterwards be practised, was to that generation a 
memory of bygone hours of blessedness, when conviction grew 
out of the life. Conviction thus born might well prove mighty 
and immovable in the decisive hour, ready for conflict with 
the world, if the world preferred resistance to submission, 
strong and sure of victory despite all the weapons wielded 
against it by passion and prejudice, and safe from any access 
of weakness which might paralyze its efforts and compromise 
the cause of truth. 


~ 
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But this inestimable advantage was counterbalanced by 
another influence which prevented it from producing its full 
effect. Jesus Himself compares His work in the world to a 
germ deposited in the earth, and the kingdom He came to 
found, to a tree growing out of it. Now the grain of mustard 
seed does not reach its perfect development in a day, nor could 
the first generation of Christians rise at once to the height of 
the Master. Alas! after so many ages, our own generation 
still falls lamentably below that lofty standard. The gravest 
impediments to progress in the sphere we are about to study, 
arise not from the absence of conviction in the mind, from 
doubt, hesitation, or distrust of self; all these only tend to 
stimulate the spirit to sterner labour. The obstacles arise from 
the presence of certain anterior convictions, from the dominion 


_ of prejudice, and a habit of thought which constantly misleads. 


Now we must not forget that Jesus, in His sublime wisdom,’ 
did not follow the common method of men, who begin by de- 
stroying that which they deem erroneous, before they show 
that which they intend to substitute. He reversed the process. 
He established the principles of evangelical truth, without 


attacking rabbinical formularies or customs consecrated by the 


practice of the synagogue, unless they were directly contrary 
to the law of God, or perverted the consciences of men. He 
built up His Church without first demanding the destruction 
of the Temple. He had so much confidence in His work, He 


_ was so sure of His means and His end, that He was not afraid 


to leave to the combined action of true principles and of time, 
the dissolution of all that did not bear the impress of eternal 
verity ; and history has fully justified the course He pursued 
and His confidence in its result.* If we were to sum up the 
history of Christian theology from its commencement to our 
own day, and to predict its future destinies, we should say 
that it has undergone and is undergoing one long metamor- 


 phosis, disengaging slowly but surely the Gospel idea from 


the foreign alloy which, through the imperfection of the human 


* He also knew and promised that the Spirit would dwell in the Church 
to lead it into all the truth.—Ep. 
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conception, has been mingled with it from the first. This 
transformation or purification, which is yet far from complete, 
is the living commentary on the words of the Saviour, “I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil ;” words as sublime as a pro- 
phecy, as they are profound as a rule of history and law of 
Providence, and which we have placed in the very forefront 
of this work, in order to give our readers a true idea of the 
principles which guide us in our task. 

As we prepare to write the first annals of the long travail 
-of the human spirit over the Christian idea, sown first as 
good seed in the fields of Palestine, we are struck at once by a 
fact which will occupy the larger portion of our narrative, and 
which seems a divergence from the track marked out by the 
ordinary laws of history. After the remarks made above, we 
might be prepared to find in the mass of the individuals com- 
posing the first Christian society, prejudices and various mis- 
conceptions blending with their happy memories, ardent feel- 
ings, and pious dispositions, and so beclouding their perceptions, 
that they could only gradually rise to a purer conception of 
the theoretic truth of the Gospel. Such is undoubtedly to some 
extent the fact, but it must not be hastily concluded that this 
is the only fact to be ascertained with regard to these primitive 
times, and that from this point history shows a uniform and 
continuous course of advance. The history of the generations 
succeeding the first, gives an emphatic denial to such an as- 
sumption. 

Another fact strikes us still more forcibly in relation to the 
same era—namely, that from its earliest introduction into the ~ 
young community of Christians, the science of the Gospel found 
some interpreters of so exalted a type, that their successors 
would have deserved our highest eulogiums, had they but sus- 
tained the same standard. We find in these privileged men— 
unhappily few in number—such elevation of view, purity of in- 
tention, power of thought, freedom of judgment, strength of will 
—so many rare qualities, in short, both of heart and mind, that 
so far from being surpassed by any who have come after them, — 
we have to mourn perpetually that they have been so barely 
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understood, so rarely imitated.* Even in our own day, their 
words remain the fountain-head of theology, their lives the 
models of Christendom. Clearly the finger of God had touched 
them in a peculiar manner, and if we sought to add another 
to the many attempts to construct a system of evangelical 
theology, we should, in reasonable distrust of our own powers, 
turn primarily to them for the indispensable light and help. 
But since our task is to write a history, we may not neglect 
any part of the great scroll of facts unrolled before us, and 
must take note of the shadows, which after all only intensify 
the lights. 

We shall not further preface our narrative: we have already 
explained its plan in our general introduction. The exposition 
of the facts will be the touchstone and the demonstration of 
the justness of our point of view, and more conclusive against 
our opponents than any mere argument. Let us give one in- 
stance of what we mean. The generally received and time- 
honoured opinion in the Church is that the disciples of Jesus 
remained under the influence of prejudices and even errors 
until the day of their Master’s resurrection; but that by a 
special dispensation of Providence they received miraculously, 
at the time of the next Pentecost, all the extraordinary gifts 
they lacked, especially a perfect comprehension of the Gospel, 
infallibility, and the privilege of direct and continuous inspi- 
ration. These gifts, however, were exclusively reserved to the 
_ ‘Twelve, who from that time formed a completely separate 
class of Christians, with this single exception, that their number 
was subsequently raised to thirteen by the addition of Paul. 
From the time of Pentecost, and of the miracle on the road 
to Damascus, not only were there no more changes, no further 
progress or development in them and among them, but there 
remained an infinite distance, a great gulf, a specific distinction, 
so to speak, between them and all other Christians, contempo- 
rary or following. Such is the system adopted by the great 


* It is difficult, after reading the writings of the apostolic fathers, and 
comparing them with the writings of the apostles, to resist the conviction 
that the spiritual illumination granted to the apostles was unique.—Eb. 
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majority of theologians. We shall make no attack upon that 
system. We shall simply set forth facts as we find them in 
the documents which these same theologians acknowledge as 
authentic, and this exposition of facts will convey our judgment 


of the currently received opinion.* | a 


* On the subject discussed in the latter part of this chapter, see Bernard’s 
Development of Doctrine in the New Testament. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE CHURCHES OF PALESTINE. 


WHEN Jesus left the world, His disciples were already numbered 
by hundreds ;* within a few weeks after that event they had 
increased to thousands.t This fact, which is very commonly 
disregarded in the history of Christian doctrine, is well worthy 
of note. It alone suffices to show that the centre of gravity of 
the early Church, and of its spiritual development, did not reside 
in a few individuals. If the twelve occupied, in consequence of 
their peculiar relations with the Saviour, a place apart in the 
midst of this rapidly increasing company of Christians, their 
influence must still have been counterbalanced by that of others, 
possessing the advantages they lacked, of a systematic and high 
education. The new community soon comprised within it a 
large number of priests} and Pharisees, whose minds had been 
too long cast in another mould to yield readily to influences 
originating in a sphere so alien to their ideas. We have no 
evidence that the apostles exercised over all these men an’ex- 
clusive ascendancy so strong as to mould them at their will;|| 
least of all, have we any proof that they possessed from the 


* 1 Cor. xv. 6. It is unnecessary to go back further in the history, and 
to trace a similar proportion at an earlier period. (Luke vi. 13; viii. 2; 
x.1, etc.) From the narrative of Luke, at least, we cannot but suppose 
-that the Seventy and the Twelve were placed on the same level. 

+ Acts ii. 41; comp. v. 47; iv. 4; xxi. 20. 

+ Acts vi. 7. 
 § Acts xv. 5. 

|| See, however, the remarkable passage : ,“‘ And of the rest durst no 
man join himself to them,” (Acts v. 13.)—Ep. 
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outset, ideas and views more or less unknown to those around 
them, and by virtue of which they became the leaders of the 
thought of their age. The facts we shall presently adduce 
argue in part the contrary. 

The Gospel was not to the first disciples a new religion 
opposed to Judaism ; it was the fulfilment of the old; the more 
impatiently they had awaited it, the more eagerly did they 
embrace it. Those fishermen from the shores of the Galilean 
lake, those repentant publicans, those many sufferers to whom 
Jesus restored health, those pilgrims from all parts who lent an 
ear to His discourses when they came up to Jerusalem to keep 
the feast, those families who received Him gladly as their guest, 
and whom He blessed with His friendship, all the men who wept 
- at His cross and gloried with hopes revived in His resurrection, 
—all, in short, whom the Gospel shows us gathered around the 
Lord watching in eager expectation, sought, not some new doc- 


trine, as has been gratuitously supposed, but a new and mar-- 


vellous manifestation of His power and glory. That which was 
lacking to the piety of these Jews, was not, as we have already 
said, a new article for their creed or code, but the advent, the 
manifestation, of One who should put, as it were, the keystone 
to the arch founded on Sinai. 

Thus, from the beginning, and long before any question of 
dogmatic speculation had arisen in the Church, Christianity 
was not so much an epitome of the teaching delivered by 
Jesus, as a new form of the doctrine concerning Messiah. AI 
the theology of the primitive Church was at first summed 
up in this statement, that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ.* 
To preach the Gospel and to preach Jesus was one and the 
same thing in the beginning. This simple statement was new 
only as regarded its subject, not at all in that which was 
predicated of Him. The apostles were to proclaim that the 
kingdom of God was at hand,t and to declare the conditions of 


* "Ort obrés éorw 6 xpiords, Acts ix. 22 ; comp. il. 36 ; viii. 4, 5, 35; xi. 20; 
xii, 32, 33; xvii. 3; xviii. 5, 28. 
+ Matt. x. 7; xxviii 19; Luke x. 9. 
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entrance into it.* Now a kingdom could not be conceived of 
without a king; it was needful, therefore, to establish the title 
of Jesus to that Messianic dignity,t the conception of which 
had long been wrought in the popular mind. It is easy to 
note that in the theological point of view, which is the main 
subject of our remarks, this thesis itself contained two elements, 
two ideas, which might become, and did actually become, the 
fruitful germs of the ultimate development of Christian thought. 
On the one hand, in the idea of Messiah lay the centre and 
focus of a hope which, while at first more or less fanatical, 
more or less coloured by earthly considerations, was destined 
to rise by degrees to the purest and most spiritual conceptions. 
On the other hand, in the place assigned to the person of Jesus, 
there was the foundation of faith, of a trustful and childlike 
attachment, more or less under the influence of these same pre- 
conceived ideas, but adapted to rise gradually above them, and, 
taking possession of the heart, to become the motive force of 
the entire life. 

The task of the apostles consisted, then, primarily in incul- 
cating these two elements or principles; or rather, since the 
first was already widely diffused, in giving it definiteness, 
power, and a distinct direction, by the addition of the second. 
The theories and expectations already cherished, needed to be 
established on the immovable basis of fact $ and prophecy,§ 
and expectations were changed into direct certainty, by the 
preliminary and partial fulfilment already received and con- 
taining the pledge of what lay beyond. It follows from the 
very nature of things, that this was not a task of great diffi- 
culty; were we disposed to think otherwise, the truly colossal 
scale of the results of primitive apostolic preaching would be 
decisive on the pomt. Never in the whole course of His 


* Luke xxiv. 47 ; Acts ii. 38; iii, 19 ; v. 31. | 

+ Acts ii. 36; iv. 10; v. 30; ix. 20; x. 38—42; xiii. 23; Rom. i.4; 
1 Cor. xv. 3, and foll. 

fences iW. os? i1n.1b; v.32; x, 39,40; 1 Johni.t 

§ Acts ii, 29, 36; ili. 22; viii. 36; x. 43; xiii. 33; xvii. 28; xxviii. 
23, etc. 
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ministry had Jesus obtained such amazing success, or, to speak 
more exactly, He had never sought in the same way to aug- 
ment the number of His disciples. He was. satisfied with 
depositing the seed of truth, the regenerative germ, in the 
hearts of those who heard Him; He was never in haste to 
record statistically the results of His preaching. He knew 
only too well how many erroneous and alien ideas grew up 
along with the good and true seed scattered by Him. He was 
far from closing His eyes to the diversity of result obtained, as 
one and the same seed fell into ground variously prepared. 
We shall find the apostles, at the outset of their ministry, 
taking account of the progress of the kingdom of God, by a 
method altogether different. After Peter’s first sermon,* thou- 
sands of converts were baptized and received into the Church, 
on the same terms of fellowship as the apostles themselves. 
And what, then, was the strain of this sermon? It commenced 
by explaining to the astonished crowd a new and unparalleled 
psychological phenomenon, and showing by a prophetic pas- 
sage that this phenomenon was one of the characteristic signs 
of the latter days. It went on to proclaim Jesus of Nazareth, 
whom the Jews had crucified, to be the promised Messiah, and 
proved the assertion by His resurrection, a fact attested by 
many eye-witnesses, and declared by the testimony of Scrip- 
ture to be a necessity. As a practical consequence of thus 
convicting his hearers of sin, He preaches to them repent- 
ance and baptism. We may therefore suppose that the three 
thousand persons who then sought baptism, and all who soon 
after followed their example, had accepted the facts we have 
just stated; but we have no means of knowing what religious 
notions they brought to bear on those facts; or, rather, we 
may affirm, without fear of error, that these notions varied 
greatly, and depended, not on a course of Christian instruc- 
tion, which those thus baptized certainly had not received, 
but on the Jewish education through which, in one form 
or other, they had all passed. We are very far, once again 
we repeat, from calling in question the numbers given; on 


* Acts ii. 14, and foll. 
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the contrary, we accept them as establishing the fact that 
the basis of theology, with the greater part, if not with the 
whole of the first Christians, was Judaism, with the exception 
of one single doctrine, belonging primarily rather to history 
than to theology, which was however to change the whole face 
of religion, of theology, and of the world itself. 

We repeat it, the task of the apostles, as they understood 
it, was not difficult at first: public opinion was prepared for 
their message, and men were sure to receive gladly. as an 
accomplished fact, that which they had long cherished as a 
hope.* The attitude of mind and the influences at work in 
the higher spheres of Jewish society were no less auspicious. 
We have already observed that the views of the Pharisees 
were at this time altogether dominant, if not in political society, 
at least in the schools and in practical life; and, as we have 
also noted above, the apostolic preaching coincided with Phari- 
saism on the ground of history, of the law, and of Messianic 
hopes. When the Jews caused Jesus to be condemned as a 
politically dangerous person, the Sadducees alone were sincere 
in their accusation. With the Pharisees, it was a hypocritical 
affectation, dictated by malice. Motives of an entirely different 
nature led them to make common cause with their adver- 
saries, and among these motives, spite at seeing Jesus found 
innocent of the crime imputed to Him, was not the least. 
After His death, it was again the Sadducees who persecuted His 
disciples and the daily increasing company of His followers, 
because this swelling wave of the Gospel seemed to them to 
menace the public peace, and to bear in its bosom a political 
crisis, a conflict of nationalities, which they were supremely 
anxious to avert.t ‘The Pharisees, the secret foes of the esta- 
blished order of things, favoured every movement likely to 
result in changing it. They regarded the Christians as the 
devoted supporters of a hope which could alone give the 
nation strength to shake off the foreign yoke, and hence it is 
we find them espousing in the midst of the Sanhedrim, the 


* Acts ii. 47; v.14. See on this point Book I; chap. x. 
+ Acts iv. 1; v. 17. 
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cause of the sect attacked by their opponents.* They might 
even regard Christianity as realizing their conception of 
the religion of the future; they therefore became its ad- 
herents in large numbers.t These favourable relations were 
continued so long as Christian preaching did not come into 
direct collision with the synagogue, and do violence to its most 
cherished principles. Up to that point, the Christians might 
be regarded as, and virtually were, a Jewish party} (not a 
heretical faction§), and this party was more closely assimilated 
to Pharisaism than to any other contemporary school, both 
in its theological views|| and its practical principles, in its: 
morality and its attachment to the law. 

We have spoken of the rapidly increasing number of the 
first Christians, as a fact worthy of note, in any attempt to 
understand and appreciate the development of religious ideas 
in the infant Church. There is another fact, of the same class, 
which should not be lost sight of, and on which we lay the more 
stress, since it has been completely misrepresented in the 
legendary tradition of later ages. The apostles did not begin 
their labours on too large a scale. They had, indeed, their eye 
fixed upon a future rich in great and brilliant results, but they 
rather awaited these results in passive trust, than sought to 
realize them by direct and personal effort. The more vivid 
was their hope of a speedy triumph, the less did they seem to 
expend their energies on the preliminary labour. They re- 
mained at Jerusalem, abandoning for ever their former calling, 
and drawing yet closer the bonds of fellowship with all 
who shared their convictions. They soon formed a com- 
munity of their own, not in the sense of a separatist organiza- 
tion, but bound together by the particular direction of their 
thoughts and wishes, and of their whole life. They cherished 


* Acts v. 34; xxiii. 6, and foll. 

+ Acts vi. 7; xv. 5. 

[ Alpeots, Acts xxiv. 5; xxviil, 22, 
§ Acts v7 3 xv. bs xvid. 

|| Acts xxiii, 6, and foll. 

7 Acts xxi. 20. 
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the memories of their intercourse with their Master—brought 
to so bitter and premature a close ;—and these memories, per- 
petually fostered and revived, gained strength by repetition, 
and spread to a wider and wider circle of believers. Social 
prayer and the community of goods drew still closer a union 
already cemented by the most sacred bonds,* and the feeling of 
brotherhood, so far from becoming weakened by the influence 
of numbers, went on to express itself in social relations which. 
religious enthusiasm may extol,f but which prudence does not 
approve, and experience seems not to have justified.{ Their 
humble and unassuming virtues, the exemplary practice of all 
the duties held most sacred in the estimation of the people, and, 
still more, the possession of that gift of healing, which had 
first glorified Jesus in the eyes of the multitude—all these 
things won for the Galileans the favour of the many,§ and 
gathered around them a circle over which they exercised that 
attractive power, the Saviour’s promised gift, which they were 
the last to claim as due to any merit of their own. Within this 
primitive Church, so closely circumscribed on every side, there 
slept as yet, as in an infant newly born, not only the various 
phases of thought and influence which might one day mani- 
fest themselves in forms of heresy, but also the consciousness 
of a high destiny, and of the possession of the power which 
was to subdue the world, not by patience only, but by action 
and by progress. 

To the material facts just pointed out, we may add one of a 
more directly theological character, but which is really a.co- 
rollary of the former. It had not occurred to the mind of this 
primitive community, that it need stand to the synagogue in 
any different relation from that of the great body of Israel. The 
disciples of Jesus might, and must, have something more than 
the mass of their Jewish co-religionists—a more personal faith, 
a more defined and certain hope; but they did not as yet deem 


* Acts i.14; 1. 42. ; 
+ Acts ii. 43, and foll.; iv. 32, and foll. 
7 Galen, 101 Corsxvi * 2 Coro yutpix. 
Acts ii. 43, 47 ; ili. 11; iv. 21; v. 12, foll., etc. 
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that, without prejudice to their salvation, they might also have 
something less than other Jews, that the old sacred forms of 
worship, the appointed fasts and sacrifices, and the ordinance 
of circumcision, might cease even before the return of the 
Saviour. | 

Jesus had spoken on this point with sublime wisdom and 
extreme reserve. He had not attempted to subvert convictions 
and change the established order of things by trenchant words 
or abrupt innovations. He preferred to place side by side with 
the old institutions the vital and generative seeds of the new, 
and to leave it to time to develop the germ, and to familiarize 
men with that which at first could not but appear to them 
strange. His often-repeated saying, “He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear,’ conveyed clearly the fact that His instruc- 
tions contained hidden mysteries of truth and life, for those 
who had the faculty to receive them. We shall see presently 
that this intimation was understood by many of His hearers. 

But this was not the case with al. The greater number 
paid no heed to it, and after the death of Jesus, the majority 
‘of those who continued to hope and believe in Him, remained 
as they had always been, pious Jews submitting to all. the 
traditions of the synagogue. Nothing was further from their 
thought or purpose than to leave this hallowed track. Their 
Master had given them no such command; and if He had done 
so, they would possibly have been almost more willing to diverge 
from Him than from it. The liberty which He had proclaimed 
was not precisely that which they sought; and His words ' 
about the demolition of the old and the building of a new 
temple, had been perhaps better understood by the suspicious 
vigilance of His enemies, than by the slow comprehension of 
His friends. 

Thus while the first Christians met together constantly to edify 
one another by prayer and praise and the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, and while the interchange of happy memories and 
the mealstaken in common drew ever closer the bonds of brother- 
hood, they still continued to attend the religious services of 
their nation both in the temple and in the synagogue. They 
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observed with scrupulous exactness all the prescriptions of the 
law touching forbidden meats.* They kept the fasts appointed 
by the law or by traditional usage, and other fasts self-imposed, 
according to the pious wont of their people.t They offered their 
prayers regularly at the accustomed hours, whether in their own 
homes or in the holy place where the great body of faithful 
Israelites then assembled.{ They subjected themselves to vows 
of abstinence and of sacrifice on those graver occasions, when 
fear and danger called forth a more fervent expression of their 
devout feeling. They celebrated the national festivals and 
holidays, because they never ceased to regard themselves as 
members of that great family whose union was to be ce- 
mented by these national solemnities.|| Finally, for the same 
reason, they administered circumcision to their children, a fact 
which, had we no other testimony, is placed beyond doubt, both 
by the example given by Paul himself,{ and by the general 
practice of his opponents,** to which we shall presently advert. 
In a word, these primitive Christians were devout, according 
to the law,tt+ zealous Israelites, attached to the law, and be- 
lieving in Christ.{{ They gloried in the name of Jews,§§ and 
refused it to those who did not practise the same rigidity of 
legal observance.|||| They regarded themselves as the true 
twelve tribes, thus claiming as their own all the privileges 
and blessings annexed to that name, which thus became the 
ideal and symbolic title for the Church,*** just as the sacred 


* Acts x. 14. 

+ Acts x. 30; xiii. 2, 3. 

op Bote 11.146 3. 1 yv. 42:5 x29: 

§ Acts xviii. 18 ; xxi. 23. 

|| Acts ii. 1; xviii. 21; xx. 6,16; Rom. xiv. 5; Col. ii. 16; Gal. iv. 10. 

7. Acts xvi. 3. 

** Acts xv. 5; Gal. v. 2; Phil. iii. 2. 

++ HuceBets cara tov vouov, Acts xxii. 12; xxi. 24. 

TE “Lovdato. remiorevkdres SmrOrat Tod vduov, Acts xxi. 20. Christum deum 
sub legis observatione credebant. Sulpic., Sever., ii. 31. 

§§ Acts x. 28; comp. xxi. 39; xxii. 3. 

||| Rev. ii. 9; i. 9. 

TT Addexa Pd\ax, James i. 1. 

#** Rev. vi. 5, and foll.; xu. 1; xxi. 12. 
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ark, miraculously saved from the conflagration of the first temple, 
remained as its palladium.* 

The first members of the Church of Jerusalem, and those of 
other evangelical communities which quickly arose in Pales- 
tine, thus naturally started on a basis of Judaism. The idea 
never occurred to them that others, not Jews, might possibly 
enter their society.t There is even ground for supposing that 
they professed in this respect principles more rigid than those 
adopted by the other Jews, in the admission of Greeks to the 
assemblies for prayer in the synagogue. We shall, at least, find 
that, at the commencement, pious men not circumcised, who 
were wont to attend in large numbers the Sabbath assemblies, 
were not invited to join the gatherings of the Christians, nor 
were admitted without opposition, even when they sought such 
admittance of their own accord.{ That which we are told of 
the evangelization of Samaria§ may help us to a still more 
exact idea of the views entertained by those who then had the 
direction of Christian work.: The Samaritans, although cir- 
cumcised, were schismatic Jews, whose hostile sentiments to- 
wards the orthodox (repaid by these with usury) are well known 
through various scenes in the life of Jesus.|| The narrative in 
the Acts appears to suggest that the apostles were greatly 
surprised to learn that the Samaritans had embraced the faith, 
and sought from God a miraculous manifestation to convince 
them that He accepted these new converts on the same ground 
as the other disciples. With regard to the pagans, the process 
was more difficult and prolonged. Every one is familiar with 
the detailed account of the conversion of Cornelius the cen- 
turion,{] and can call to mind the very explicit mention there 

* Rev. xi. 19; comp. 2 Macc. ii. 

+ The expressions used in the early sermons of Peter, Acts li. 36, iii. 
25, 26, must unquestionably be explained in accordance with the facts 
about to be noticed. 

t The deacon Nicolas, Acts vi. 5, was evidently a proselyte of righteous- 
ness, that is to say circumcised, otherwise Luke’s narrative is but a tissue 
of contradictions. § Acts vill. 5, 14. 
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made of the scruples of Peter, and the necessity of a special 
revelation to remove them. The first impression of the 
Christians who witnessed this scene was one of profound 
astonishment.* The news of it was received at Jerusalem 
with disfavour; the apostles themselves appear not to have 
understood at first the step taken by their colleague;t+ they 
thought that he had compromised himself by holding familiar 
converse with men uncircumcised, and it was only after full 
explanations that they yielded to the evidence of the facts. 

This event seems to be recorded as the first of its class. We 
might be tempted, however, to believe that it had had prece- 
dents. At least the history of the conversion of the Ethiopian 
officer by Philip the Deacon $ might well support such an opinion. 
It is true that Luke does not say that this personage was not 
a Jew; butif he had been one of that nation, we fail to see why 
so direct and marvellous an interposition of the Spirit of God 
should have been required in this particular case, or why the 
history should attach so much interest to details which must 
have been of frequent recurrence. The pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
and the reading of the prophet do not peremptorily settle the 
question ; we do not insist, however, on the view thus thrown 
out, since the evidence is incomplete. 

However this case may be, it remains well attested that 
circumcision was regarded at first as an indispensable condition 
of a participation in Messianic hopes, even from the Christian 
standpoint. We shall see, further, that if one part of the 
members of the Church, and notably the apostles themselves, 
modified their opinions on this point, the mass of the faithful 
did not share in thé change, but adhered to their first con- 
victions. This respect for the letter of the Mosaic law is one 
of the distinctive characteristics of the spirit of the Palestine 
Churches. It may appear to us in our day a sign of weakness 
and want of intelligence; it was thus judged from the first, 
by those who had risen above the same narrow conceptions. 

* ’Etéornody, Acts x. 45. - 
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But we are by no means prepared to conclude that this imper- 
fection of theory must needs have exercised a pernicious influ- 
ence on the moral teaching, or on the practice of the Churches, 
to whom it seemed the expression of the truth. On the con- 
trary, we at once recognize that morality in this sphere was as 
severe in its principles as in its application. But it rested on 
a purely legal basis; it was founded on the same commandment 
of God which had been proclaimed on Sinai, and preserved by 
letter and tradition, and according to which the rites of worship 
were placed on the same level as all other duties. It was pure 
enough, elevated enough, to make all men feel their need of 
repentance and reformation, and that there was none righteous, 
no not one; but it said so in the same terms as John the 
Baptist had used, and Christ appeared in this view not as a 
new lawgiver come to change the very relation between man 
and duty, but rather as a pledge of the fulfilment of eternal 
righteousness brought in to stimulate the laggard efforts of 
the sinner and to revive his courage. Let us add that which 
is indeed the natural consequence of the foregoing remarks, 
that this morality had a very decided tendency to the most 
rigorous asceticism, and that it eagerly laid hold of and inter- 
preted literally certain principles laid down by Jesus, which 
seemed to favour this tendency. The ideas previously diffused 
through Jewish society by the influence of Essenism thus found 
fresh food, allying themselves to Messianic hopes. We may 
refer to the contempt of riches, in regard to which the warnings 
of the Saviour were translated into very positive assertions. 
Combining, on the one hand, with a lively feeling of brother- 
hood and devotedness to the members of the community, on 
the other with the belief in the speedy end of the world, this 
disposition manifested itself by those acts, at once generous and 
imprudent, to which we have alluded above, by that system of 
community of goods, which failed to accomplish its immediate 
end, but which was no less honourable in motive and purpose.* 


* Tt is not clear that what has been inaccurately called ‘‘the com- 
munity of goods” in the Church at Jerusalem was suggested by a rigid 
and formal interpretation of our Lord’s precepts. It came from the 
strength of the new spirit of brotherhood.—Eb. . 
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Again, men soon began to exalt the sanctity of celibacy, a 
tendency which may be traced in very varying shades through 
the whole moral teaching of primitive Christianity, from the 
words of Jesus and of Paul,* based upon considerations of 
prudence and devotedness, to the Gnostic theories,t which ~ 
embodied the principles of dualism. Thus we see Christians 
recommending virginity, + and imposing continence upon them- 
selves even in the marriage state.§ The abstinence from 
wine and meat may also have been enjoined on ascetic 
principles. || 

The mode of life of the Christians thus outdid in rigidity 
even Pharisaic precepts, or rather it was Pharisaism itself carried 
into the Church, but only in its elements of honesty and sin- | 
cerity, without its pride, without its hypocrisy, so that it was 
compatible with the practice of essentially Christian virtues. 
We might add many expressive traits and throw many 
stronger shadows into the picture we have just traced, if we 
could accept with perfect confidence the portrait drawn by a 
writer of the second century** of the apostle James, the 
illustrious head of the Church at Jerusalem, whose name still 
formed the rallying-point of that primitive and particular form 
of Christianity, even two centuries after the destruction of the 
temple, and whose example, perhaps idealized by posterity, 
shows at least the current estimate of the virtue of a true 
disciple of Jesus Christ. “This James,” says Hegesippus, 
“has been generally denominated the Just, to distinguish him 
from the many others of the same name. He was holy from 
his birth. He never drank wine or other spirituous liquors, 
and never ate meat. |His hair was never cut, and he never used 
oil at his toilet nor took a bath. His garments were never 


* Matt. xix. 12; 1 Cor. vii. 
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+ Acts xxi. 9; 1 Cor. vii. 37. 

§ 1 Cor. vil. 4,5; Rev. xiv. 4. 

|| Rom. xiv. 2, 21; 1 Tim. v: 23. 

“| The greater part of this paragraph rests on citations which hardly 
sustain it.—Ep. 

** Hegesippus cited by Eusebius, “‘H. E.” ii. 23. 
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made of woollen stuffs, but always of linen; therefore he, and 
he only, was permitted to enter the temple. There he was 
accustomed to pray on his knees for the sins of the people ; the 
skin of his knees thus became callous as that of a camel. For 
this extreme righteousness he was called the Just,” ete. 

If the features of this portrait do not resemble the original, 
the painter has erred through exaggeration ; assuredly he was 
not drawing a merely imaginary picture. Doubtless, in order 
to know the truth of the matter, it were safer to consult the 
outlines which the apostle himself has traced in purer colours 
in his epistle. But if the other portraiture does not represent 
accurately one particular historic personage, this by no means 
proves that it is not true to the general characteristics of the 
age. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE CHURCHES OF THE DISPERSION. 


CHRISTIANITY, as we have just watched it, taking form in the 
religious creed, and embodying itself in the practical life of its 
disciples, unquestionably carried within it that regenerative 
element, which was sooner or later to change the face of the 
world; but this element lay shrouded and confined, and 
hindered in its wider operations, beneath the superannuated. 
forms of Judaism, and was neutralized by the attitude of passive 
expectancy assumed by its apostles. 

It may then fairly be said that this Christianity was not the 
adequate expression of the mind of the Saviour. In proof of 
this, we do not need to refer even to the teaching of the Lord 
Himself, or to that of His disciples, who have become in a still 
larger measure the formers of our theology ; a simple appeal to 
our own religious consciousness will suffice. We cannot there- 
fore be surprised to meet in the history of the apostolic Church 
itself, and at a very early period, with a progressive movement, 
a crisis, we might almost say a revolution in Christian thought, 
a more fully developed apprehension of that which constitutes 
the essence of the Gospel, and a consequent change notable in 
the relations between the Church and the Synagogue. 

But if we may give credit to the memories of that primitive 
age, as they have been preserved in the only authentic documents 
now within our reach, the merit and glory of this advance 
do not belong to the Galilean disciples. The honour of the 
initiative is claimed by history for strangers, Hellenist Jews,* 
who may have been themselves among the Lord’s own hearers, 

* Acts vi. 8; xi. 20. 
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or had derived their convictions through a comparatively trans- 
parent medium. In the latter case, they must have received 
their instruction from some Christian whose name history has 
not preserved ; for we should seek in vain for a teacher of such 
liberal and enlightened views, among those whose ideas were 
still taking form slowly and laboriously, at the time when the 
pioneer of the new school had already sealed with his life a 
faith more in harmony with the deep mind of Christ, and more 
adapted to the widening necessities of the coming age. 
In whatever school they may have been trained, these 
Hellenist Jews were the first to grasp that which was essentially 
new in the Gospel, while the Hebrew Jews, those especially 
who were most under the influence of Pharisaic teaching, had 
been content with making the Gospel harmonize as closely as 
possible with the ideas received by tradition. At the head of 
these Hellenists, history places Stephen, lately chosen deacon 
of the Church at Jerusalem, but concerning whom we know 
absolutely nothing which could enlighten us as to the course 
of his Christian education. He preached at Jerusalem, in the 
synagogues where the Greek tongue was used in exhorting the 
faithful* His preaching was the first to arouse the animosity of 
_ the Jews, the discourses of the apostles having been apparently, 
until now, listened to with favour. There was indeed a radical 
difference between the two. The apostles were held in honour 
because of the rigour of their ascetic Judaism; Stephen was 
charged with speaking against the religion of his fathers, 
against. the holy place, and the Mosaic rites. It is a cireum- 
stance worthy of remark that the accusation in this case takes 
absolutely the same form as that brought against Jesus 
Himself ;+ and in this as in that instance it might be shown to 
be true or false according to the interpretation put upon it. It 
was false, if it was supposed to cover violent and revolutionary — 
designs, which assuredly would not have won the eulogiums 
bestowed on him by ecclesiastical tradition, and for holding 


* Acts vi. 11, and foll. 
+ Acts vi. 14; Matt. xxvi. 61; Mark xiv. 58. | 
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which the members of the community at Jerusalem would have 
been the last to confer on him honourable distinction. But 
in another sense the charge was true. For what was indeed 
the meaning of those words for which they stoned him, and 
which after all he did not deny? Is it not easy to see that he 
had discerned the hidden significance of many of the sayings 
of Jesus relative to the law and the Gospel, and most of all of 
that famous saying, so ill understood by the other disciples, that 
He would destroy the old and build a new temple ?* Can we 
doubt that he had become convinced of the incompatibility of 
the Mosaic institutions, considered as conditions of the Church 
and of the kingdom of God, with the spiritual and expansive 
ideas of the Gospel? Is it not the aim of the apologetic dis- 
course which Luke puts into his mouth, to make his hearers 
comprehend, that God had revealed Himself independently of 
the ritual forms of the law and the synagogue? Does he not 
bring into prominence the progressive character of revelation ? 
Do not his words point to a direct repudiation of the outward 
and temporary form which revelation had assumed under the 
empire of the law? Never, according to the testimony of the 
book of Acts, (which thus accords perfectly with the natural 
progression of ideas as we have been trying to trace it in the 
previous chapter,) never had such doctrine been taught by any 
of the twelve. When these were persecuted, it was because they 
preached Jesus and the resurrection, and called upon His name 
. as that of Messiah;+ not because of attacks, overt or covert, 
on the religious traditions of the people. Had it been other- 
wise, their cause would soon have been decided, and assuredly 
Gamaliel, the oracle of the Pharisees—whom the exegetes by a 
singular caprice persist in regarding as secretly a Christian— 
would have been the last to wrest them from the hands of 
their cruel enemies the Sadducees, who sought to kill them 
on the very ground of their attachment to the beliefs and 
hopes of the Pharisees. 


* John i. 19. 
+ Acts iv. 17, and foll.; v. 40. 
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It is then evident that Stephen suffered martyrdom only 
because he had publicly proclaimed convictions hostile to the 
religious feeling of the masses—that is to say, anti-Pharisaic, 
anti-legal. It is a Pharisee, a disciple of Gamaliel, who presides 
at his tumultuous execution. A still more significant circum- 
stance is that the last honours were rendered to Stephen, not by 
circumcised Christians, but by proselyte strangers,* who were 
therefore already to be found even in Jerusalem, and who, doubt- 
less under the influence of the preaching of this first martyr, had 
entered into direct relations with the Church, if not with the 
whole community. The twelve, whom the entire city knew to 
be the heads of the Christian party, are in no way inculpated. 


If the martyrdom of Stephen is followed by a general persecu- » 


tion, under which many other members of the Church suffer, it 
is that the passions of the populace, once stimulated by blood, 
are never satiated with the first victim. Popular favour is as 
easily lost as itis quickly gained, and men who saw further than 
others might in their cruel calculation try to use the excitement 
of the moment for the complete extermination of the evil. 

The persecution which threatened to destroy the newly com- 
menced work, only served to settle it on a basis at once surer 
and wider. The Christians, driven out of Jerusalem, sought a 
refuge in the midst of less fanatic populations, and soon found 
not only more security for themselves, but a broader field to 
cultivate; and, what was yet more important, with a fuller 
consciousness of their mission, they gained a stronger assurance 
of success. The Gospel spread rapidly in the various pro- 
vinces of Palestine, and even beyond the boundaries of that 
kingdom, without the active and immediate interposition of 
the apostles; but these watched the movement with attentive 
eyes, and accompanied it with their benedictions.t| We have 
seen already how within the narrow circle of the primitive 
Church, more than one individual, not belonging by birth and 
religious nationality to the Jewish family, was brought into 
contact with the new ideas, and sought for baptism ; but we 


* *Avdpes edhaBéis, Acts vill. 2; comp. x. 2. 
+ Acts vill. 4, 14, 25; ix. 32. 
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have also shown that it was only hesitatingly, and almost 
against their will, that the heads of the mother Church ad- 
vanced in this direction. It was only yielding, as it were, to. 
a higher power, by which they felt themselves drawn on alike 
unwittingly and unwillingly, that they had gone so far as, if we 
may not say to enter on this entirely new path, at least to make 
individual exceptions to that which they had until now regarded 
as the natural law of their work. But these scruples, which by 
the admission of history required no less than new and special 
miracles, visions, and revelations to remove them, had no exist- 
ence in the mind of those who, removed by birth and edu- 
cation from the more direct and potent influence of Pharisaic 
exclusivism, had been brought into acquaintance and sympathy 
with the Gospel, principally through its essentially new univer- 
salist and humanitarian element. Persecution had carried some 
Christians into Phcenicia, into the island of Cyprus, and as far 
as Antioch, the brilliant capital of Greco-Asiatic civilization ; 
and while some among them still confined themselves timidly 
within the humble and narrow sphere of the synagogue,* others, 
boldly preached the Lord Jesus to the Greeks—that is, to the 
Gentiles. They would undoubtedly address themselves first 
to that numerous class of the city populations which had 
abandoned the mythology of an earlier age and the worship 
of the Olympic gods, and were seeking better food for their 
spiritual hunger, whether in a philosophic deism, or in the 
_ pious exercises of the synagogue. “The hand of the Lord was 
_ with them,” it is said, and a great multitude of the people were 
turned to-Christ. A simple chronological calculation, founded 
upon the exact indications we have given us in the history, 
leads us to place this fact prior to the conversion of the 
centurion of Ceesarea, and it is at all events quite independent 
of that circumstance. To some obscure Cyrenians and men of 
Cyprus, friends of the illustrious proto-martyr, justly belongs 
then the honour of having been the first to break down the 
barrier which limited the word of God -within the sphere of 
the Israelitish nationality. In their case, no visions, ecstasies, 
* Acts xi. 19—21. 
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or celestial voices were needed to enable them to receive the 
positive and repeated assurances of the Saviour. Happy 
themselves to have found the way of salvation, they were eager 
to make many others partakers in their blessedness, and could 
not conceive any enhancement of their joy by narrowing the 
circle of the elect. The effect of this glorious initiative was 
marvellous. Not only were Christian communities rapidly 
formed in districts remote from the metropolis, and of which 
the apostles had had no time to think, but success gave courage 
to the missionary volunteers. Their religious horizon widened 
with the geographical; that which had at first been done 
occasionally and instinctively, was soon carried on with delibe- 
ration and method; regular missions were organized,* and true 
apostolic activity began to develop itself, instead of the mere 
patient waiting for that which God might be pleased Him- 
self to do. Doubtless the preaching did not lose sight of the 
Jews; to them first it was everywhere addressed ;+ but it was 
nowhere withheld from the Gentiles, who were ever found in 
the synagogues, and who generally proved the more receptive 
hearers. This Gentile element soon formed what we may call 
the centre of gravity in the new Churches, and this may help 
to explain the growing antipathy of Judaism to a work which 
it had formerly regarded with a less jealous eye. 

In thus receiving Gentiles uncircumcised into the Christian 
community, a profession of their faith in the person of Jesus 
Christ was all that was required.t There was no idea at first 
of imposing on them any other conditions. The religious ele- 
ment so far predominated over all other considerations, that 
the differences of nationality, of ritual practice and social tra- 
dition, were all merged in the new principle of unity. In truth, 
we do not know exactly what were the relations of social life 


* Acts-xiti, 4+ xiv. 27. 

+ lovdaiy mpGrov, Acts xiii. 5, 14; xiv. 1, etc. ; comp. Rom. i, 16. 

{ Acts vili. 87. This verse is suppressed in modern critical editions, but 
it is highly illustrative of the point we are here establishing, and is cer- 
tainly not untrue to the narrative in which it occurs, though it is very 
probably not really part of the genuine text. 
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established in primitive times between the circumcised and un- 
circumcised members of each community; the one indication 
given us, namely, that they were accustomed to take meals 
in common,* is very significant, if we consider the religious 
practices of the age, and suffices to show that the difficulties of 
the situation were not insurmountable. 

When this state of things became known at Jerusalem, it 
naturally caused some surprise in that city, and a trusty 
deputy was at once sent to Antioch to watch the progress of 
events. Barnabas, who was chosen for this mission, was one 
of the most distinguished and devoted members of the Church 
at Jerusalem. He was highly esteemed as a preacher and bene- 
factor of the community ;+ as a Levite and a man of Cyprus 
he would naturally inspire onfidence both in those who were 
most strongly attached to the national traditions, and in those 
who had followed the expansive movement. He repaired to 
Syria to watch this movement on the spot;+ and soon, far 
from being alarmed by it, supported it with all his strength, 
stationed himself at Antioch to organize and direct this pro- 
mising work, and sought as his associate in it a friend who 
had till now remained in the background, and whose energetic 
and intelligent co-operation soon caused it to assume extra- 
ordinary dimensions. We need not say that we allude to Saul 
of Tarsus, that Pharisee of the Pharisees, lately miraculously 
converted to Christ, and destined to occupy so large a place in 
the history before us. The results of their associated labours 
were such, that the people of Antioch—that section particularly 
which was of Latin origin—had their serious attention drawn to 
it, and the two parties existing within the Church became for 
the first time clearly distinguishable. The name Christians,§ 

a rtral, i. 12. 

+ Acts iv. 36. 

t Acts xi. 22, and foll. . 

§ Acts xi. 26. The form of this name, which in its origin must have 
been a popular sowbriquet, is clearly Latin, not Greek. [‘‘It is a solemn 
hour when‘a new creature receives its name ; for the name is the definite 


sign of existence. It is by its name that an individual or collective entity 
becomes itself, and is separated from everything else. The formation of 
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given here to the new sect, which had from this time an exist- 
ence visibly separate from the body whence it sprang, is alone 
proof of the change which must have passed over the relations 
between the disciples and the Jews. The Church, in opening 
its doors to men uncircumcised, had necessarily closed the doors 
of the synagogue even against those of its members which had 
originally belonged to it. 


the word ‘‘ Christian” marks, therefore, the precise date at which the 
Church of Jesus separated itself from Judaism. For a long time still, the 
two religions will be confounded ; but the confusion will exist only in those 
countries in which, if I may ee so to speak, the growth of Chr istianity 
is arrested. a henan Les Apétres, p. 236.—Ep. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE CONTROVERSY. 


At Jerusalem, at the very gates of the temple, there was as 
yet no idea of breaking with the past. That which Peter had 
done at Czesarea had been sanctioned as an exceptional case, and 
even thus not without reluctance ; but the mass of the believers 
saw in that circumstance no ground for a change of convictio1 

as to the obligatory character of the law. In that city there 
were numbers of men belonging to the Church, all attached to 
the traditional forms of the religion of their fathers, and chérish- 
ing a profound antipathy to the uncircumcised, as an article of 
their creed no less sacred than the rest. No principle incom- 
patible with this point of view had been presented to them on 
their admission into the Christian community, and since then 
no openly universalist preaching had troubled their conscience 
in relation to it. Nay, more; in their eyes, the certainty of the 
fulfilment of the hopes they cherished, and which formed, in fact, 
the substance of their religion, rested essentially on the legal 
purity of their individual life and of the particular society to 
which they hadjunited themselves. They gloried in being the 
chosen ones of Christ, but they gloried also in being circumcised. 
This latter glorying was of an older and even more sacred date 
than the former, and they could not conceive the possibility of 
the one apart from the other. The smallest relaxation of the 
Levitical discipline was therefore in the eyes of the Jewish 
Christian an apostasy.* In this respect, all the rites conse- 
crated by the tradition of the synagogue were of equal value. 

* Acts xxi. 21, 
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The leaders preached by example, and, so far as their influ- 
ence extended, carried the observance of the prescriptions of 
orthodox piety even into the. most common social relations.* 
It must be further observed that the question of the con- 
nection subsisting between the law and the Gospel, had never 
been stated or solved from a purely theoretic point of view, for 
the simple reason that in this sphere it had not been suggested 
by any requirements of practical life, and the solution which 
Stephen had been bold enough to give was at once blotted out 
in his blood. 

We can well understand, therefore, that the events trans- 
piring in Syria would excite much attention on the part of the 
Jerusalem Christians, and would inevitably call forth a protest 
from them. If it were now deemed right, they argued, thus to 
ignore the fundamental laws of the holy faith of Israel, while 
still maintaining the claims and prerogatives of the disciples of 
Jesus, the Sanhedrim had been justified in crucifying the false 
prophet.t The Gentiles could not become Christians while re- 
fusing to be circumcised ; and the Christians, who in spite of that 
refusal accepted them as brethren, ceased to be Jews—that is, 
heirs of the promises made to their fathers, and which were the 
first pledge of salvation. It was necessary formally to break 
with such aschool or to bring its partisans back to other views. 
Ihe latter method was essayed. Some Christians from Judea 
came to Antioch, and sought to enforce there, as a principle, the 
obligatory character of the law.t Their claims were repudiated 
by the heads of the Hellenist Church. These felt bound to de- 
fend their principles, which they knew to be in harmony with 
the true spirit of the Gospel, and they did not intend to have 
their work destroyed. As the point under debate was matter 
of conscience and conviction on both sides, the dispute waxed 
high and warm. The Christians of Jerusalem found partisans 
more or less numerous at Antioch, while the heads of the party 
of innovation necessarily had on their side the proselytes from 

* Gal. ii, 12, and foll. 
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paganism. Up to this time, under the intelligent direction of 
men as enlightened as they were devout, a happy harmony had 
reigned throughout the whole community. Now the peace of 
society and of conscience was suddenly disturbed by the preach- 
ing of anew doctrine. To the uncircumcised it was said, “ You 
are mistaken in supposing yourselves Christians, the chosen of 
Christ.” To the circumcised it was said, “You compromise your 
hopes by associating with unbelievers.” The Jews, as we can 
easily conceive, might be very ready to listen to such suggestions. 
It was certainly not religious indifference, impatience of the 
legal yoke, which had brought them to the feet of the crucified 
Saviour ; an appeal to the memories of the schools would awaken 
a ready echo in their hearts, and call forth a serious struggle 
between the old and the new belief, the divergence of which 
had not previously struck them. But the Gentiles might well 
be alarmed. They had embraced Christ in the hope of sharing 
the promised salvation, and now they were told that they had 
missed their way ; and this decision was pronounced in the name 
of that which might well appear to them the highest authority 
in the Church. The ardent defence presented by their leaders 
doubtless checked defection, but it at the same time provoked 
passionate and personal recriminations. The dispute might 
shake the faith of those who had not advanced far enough to 
weigh for themselves the merits of the case, and to corroborate 
from their own inner experience, the truth of one or the other 
statement. 

Under these circumstances, it is a good sign that, instead of 
coming to a violent rupture on the impulse of the moment, the 
Christians of Antioch conceived the idea of making one last 
effort to preserve or re-establish peace and unity, by addressing 
themselves to those who had been Christians long before their 
own conversion. They desired to know what was the opinion 
of the apostles at Jerusalem on the matter. Some regarded this 
simply as the surest and most direct solution of the difficulty ; 
others perhaps attached to it a graver legal importance. Public 
opinion demanded peace for the community and tranquillity for 
the conscience. It looked to Paul and his friends, who were at 
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that time the chief speakers, as the men most capable of securing 
both, and delegated them to Jerusalem for this purpose. Paul, 
on his part, acknowledged that the desired end might and 
ought to be reached by a decision arrived at in Jerusalem. He 
felt and knew that he was the man to bring matters to a happy 
conclusion. It was to the interest of the Church and to his own 
interest that he should go, or rather it was to one and the same 
interest, that of the truth to which he had devoted himself. 
His resolution coincided, happily, with the general desire. But 
we must not fora moment entertain the notion that he went to 
the metropolis for the purpose of submitting, as to a supreme 
and final tribunal, the question whether or not he might be 
permitted to go on receiving Gentiles not circumcised as 
legitimate members of the Church of Christ. The idea of a 
human hierarchy, established in the Church to regulate the faith 
of some by that of others, was altogether alien to his spirit. 
But the more plain it is that such was not his intention, the 
more obvious is it, also, that he had no fear of being gainsaid 
by the heads of the mother Church. Had it been otherwise, he 
would certainly not have taken a course which in such a case 
could not but make the rupture open and the evil incurable. 
He cherished, on the contrary, the hope that a personal confer- 
ence with the apostles would smooth away difficulties, silence 
objections, and remove doubts. Convinced of the lawful- 
ness of his own views, he could not suppose that the im- 
mediate and intimate disciples of Jesus would be found in 
opposition to him on a question so vital, and that if they had 
hitherto done nothing to encourage directly the principle he 
Was anxious to assert, it was less from want of will than lack 
of occasion. This hope, however, was not yet a certainty. The 
apostles had given no positive declaration which might make 
it possible at present to prejudge their decision; the persons 
recently come from Jerusalem spoke and acted as if they were 
certain not to be disavowed by the Church of that city. It was 
necessary, therefore, to decide the question; the apostles must 
be led to declare themselves categorically on the point. The 
event proved that Paul was not mistaken in the hope that his 
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colleagues would stand by him; but it also proved that the 
uncertainty from which he longed to be freed at any cost, had 
a real foundation, and that, if he had not taken this step, a 
very grave peril would soon have arisen in this direction. Long 
after, he speaks of that uncertainty, and narrates in one of his 
epistles* how a secret apprehension troubled him as he made 
his journey. He does not intend to say that if the Twelve 
had declared against him, all his work would have been 
destroyed, and must have been repudiated, as it were, by its 
author; but if things remained in the state into which the 
intervention of the Pharisees at Antioch had brought them, or 
if the opposition of these men were upheld by the heads of the 
Church at Jerusalem, it was to be feared the Churches of the. 
Dispersion might be completely overthrown by a schism which 
could no longer be avoided, and the labour Paul had expended 
in founding a truly universal Church might be lost, or rather 
might end in the creation of two rival Churches. Nor was 
this at all an imaginary possibility. 

Paul therefore went up to Jerusalem, with a few of his most 
intimate associates, to have an interview with the men who 
exercised at this period the predominant personal influence 
over the Christian community of that city, and who were 
generally regarded as the pillars of the Church. He contem- 
plated simply a private interview.t It would never occur to 
him that he should plead his cause before a great popular 
assembly, constituted as the competent and legitimate judge in 
such a matter. We know well that many superficial readers of 
the apostolic history choose to speak of such an august assembly 
as a sort of democratic council, supposed to have been held on 
this occasion, and before which the apostles delivered them- 
selves, in due course, of learned arguments adapted to carry 
the vote in favour of their own principles. We have elsewhere 
proved ¢ that such a course of proceedings was absolutely impos- 
sible, and is directly contrary to the testimony of the witnesses 
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appealed to in its support. We shall not enter here into 
a critical discussion of the facts, but confine ourselves to 
that which bears most directly on the history of theology. 
The interview took place, but not as Paul had desired or 
expected. He could not come to an understanding with the 
principal personages without the interference of others in the: 
matter. Nor can we wonder at this. The arrival of the 
deputation from Antioch was immediately known throughout 
the Christian. world of Jerusalem. It was understood that the 
visitors would make some stay in the city, and many hastened 
to bid them welcome. They were the objects of general interest 
and curiosity, and this curiosity was not untinged, on the part 
of the strictly orthodox, with a shade of suspicion and even 
hostility. When Paul and Barnabas spoke of the success of 
their labours, there were some who, holding the rigid principles 
of Pharisaism, remonstrated against the reception into the 
Church of men uncircumcised.* The innovating strangers were 
jealously watched, pursued, and mobbed. The interviews they 
repeatedly held with the apostles were disturbed and constantly 
interrupted by the intrusion of visitors whose presence could 
have been well dispensed with. Paul with one graphic touch 
sets before us the whole situation.t The apostles, he says; were 
easily led to share my views. “I had with me Titus, a Greek 
and a pagan by birth, and not circumcised.” They did not 
require him to be circumcised. But there were false brethren 
who crept in unawares and without being summoned to our 
conferences. It was these intruders who made the discussion 
hot and prolonged. They came in to spy out our liberty which 
we have in Christ, that they might bring us into bondage to 
their legalism. Let us note well the very expressive word used 
by the apostle: “They came to spy out”—they came to see 
what was passing between the apostles and the strangers ; they 
were suspicious ; some plot was in process; they must be on 
their guard against novelties, and prevent any resolution being 
carried by which the Church might be compromised. They were 
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evidently distrustful of that Peter who had already once taken 
a false step. The debate waxed warm, for these intruders made 
peremptory demands, and laid down their injunctions with a 
tone of authority. They claimed obedience pure and simple, 
and they knew that Peter was a man who might be intimidated 
by the violence of party spirit.* The contest was protracted, 
for Paul hints that he had to withstand long and steadily; he 
boasts that he did-not yield for an instant, which proves that 
the struggle itself was not over in a moment, and was not con- 
fined to an objection modestly made and easily removed. The 
event indeed proves that Paul was right in repairing himself to 
head-quarters, for Peter and James, left to themselves under the 
pressure of such influences from without, might have jeopardized 
the cause of the Church at large, in a conjuncture the full im- 
portance of which they did not as yet realize. The Spirit of God 
and of Christ, watching over His Church, made use at this time 
of the mouth of the youngest disciple, to quicken the memories 
and principles which lay dormant as yet in the minds of his 
elderbrethren. The apostles, whom Paul hoped to have with him, 
and desired to call his friends, were not altogether free in their 
movements. However deeply we may suppose them to have 
been imbued with the spirit of the Gospel, it was yet scarcely, 
possible for them to exert the controlling infiuence over bodies 
of men accustomed from their very childhood to follow the lead 
of the legalists, the men of form and tradition. On questions of 
theology, too, the latter were more than a match for them, and 
the artless simplicity of their faith was soon outstripped and 
entangled by the vigorous logic of the Judaizing schoolmen. 
The powerful utterances of Paul, however, brought to bear on 
the cavillers of the synagogue, soon carried conviction to all who 
listened to his appeal with an enlightened judgment and an 

upright heart. , 
So far, our remarks on this first controversy commenced at 
Antioch and carried for decision to Jerusalem, must have tended 
to give our readers the impression that it was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a theological question under debate, but a social and practical 
* Galoi.12, 
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point at issue. At Antioch and elsewhere it was said to the 
Gentiles, “You need not receive circumcision in order to share 
in the benefits of the new covenant.” This was said in repeated 
instances, freely and as a matter of course, while at Jerusalem it 
had been said but once, and then very reluctantly. Doubtless 
the principle was there surely underlying that single fact, and 
it would infallibly assert itself; but this does not prove that 
everywhere and always, and in the minds of all men, the 
isolated instance would be accepted as the assertion of a general 
principle. The historical accounts which we possess of what 
transpired at Jerusalem fully justify the impression just con- 
veyed. At Antioch, the community of Christians consisted in 
great part of men not circumcised ; at Jerusalem, all were of the 
circumcision. These are the facts. What are the true relations 
between them? This is the question, and for the time the 
whole question. We shall see that it might be answered with- 
out going back to what we now call, following Paul himself, the 
principles of the doctrine of Christ, and especially that there 
was not even any suggestion as yet of proclaiming the law to 
be obsolete. He who should have raised this question at Jeru- 
salem, even only in the form of doubtful inquiry, would have 
called forth a general cry of indignation, and drawn upon 
himself the charge of apostasy.* If Paul had had any idea of 
promulgating such principles, he might have spared himself . 
the toil of the journey. But, we repeat once again, the question 
was not a theoretical one having reference to the law, but simply 
the practical one of deciding whether circumcised Christians 
should accept uncircumcised believers as brethren, or whether 
the latter must be constrained to receive circumcision before 
being admitted into full fellowship with the Church. 

Paul, in his narrative, 1s so fully impressed with the thought 
that at Jerusalem this was the sole point under deliberation, 
and that the fact in question presented no difficulty at all to 
the one party, while to the other it was full of stumblingblocks, 
that, strictly speaking, the larger part of his discourse refers not 
to the point itself, but to the person of Titus, his companion, 
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who was the living expression of the point at issue. “J went 
up to Jerusalem .... and not even Titus, who was with me, 
was compelled to be curcumcised” !* Not even the man whom 
they had within their grasp, whom they could have compelled 
to submit, or expelled him at once from the Church! Reason- 
ing @ fortiori then, the apostles could not have passed more 
“coercive measures upon Christians a hundred leagues away than 
upon Titus in their midst! We see and feel at once that the dis- 
cussion between Paul and the apostles cannot have encountered 
any very grave difficulties. They came at once to a practical 
understanding on the matter of fact. Here was Titus, the Greek, 
Paul’s disciple and fellow-labourer, a man devoted heart and soul 
to the cause of the Lord, whose efforts had been visibly blessed, 
and whom they could not refuse to receive as a brother. The case 
was parallel with that of the centurion of Caesarea. But because 
of false brethren who crept in to spy out their liberty in Christ, 
there ensued a hot and unhappy discussion, which brought out 
the deep-rooted antipathy of a certain school, for all that did not 
come within their own narrow sphere. “But the apostles... 
those who seemed to be somewhat, (Paul being still the speaker) 
laid nothing more wpon me.” “I might therefore be satisfied,” 
he implies, “that circumcision was not imposed upon the Gentiles 
as a condition additional to baptism; on the contrary, it was ex- 
pressly agreed that I should continue to do as [had done.” The 
apostles are thus clearly distinguished from the false brethren. 
The latter had not given way, and their persistent opposition 
would continue to agitate and trouble the Church by word and 
deed. But those at least whom opinion held in highest esteem 
were happily agreed upon the possibility of remaining a united 
body, without the exclusion of any. 

It is important for us to understand the grounds on which 
Paul sustained his demand, and the motives which decided the 
apostles to fall in with his views, to recognize his work, and to 
give it their good wishes for the future. Our information is 
very explicit on this point. The question had presented itself 
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as a matter of fact; the evidence brought forward was historical, 
material, circumstantial, not theological. Paul does not read his 
colleagues a lecture on theology ; he simply narrates his labours 
- and successes ;* he gives them an account of the extraordinary 
events which had taken place in the latter days in various 

provinces, more or less distant from Jerusalem, where none of the 

apostles had dared to set foot. He tells them of his journey- 

ings, his preachings, his adventures, the miracles attending his 
course, of the eagerness of the Gentiles to receive the Gospel, of 

the hostility of the Jews, of the Churches founded by him, of 
‘the retrograde movement of polytheism,—things for the most 
part new and unheard-of to men who remained quietly at home, 

waiting the second coming of the Lord instead of going forth 

to meet Him on the grand highway of human history. Such 
a picture, painted with the vivid colours of enthusiasm, and 

presented with the eloquence of a generous devotion, could 

not but produce a great impression upon all—even ‘upon 

those who had come with anything but a favourable predis- 

position towards Paul. This impression would be deepened 

by the position in which the Church at Jerusalem found itself 

at the time; the surrounding population began to manifest a 

jealousy and more or less overt hostility towards it, which 
rendered its standing in the city much less easy and assured 

then it had once been. There could not but be consolation 

and encouragement in the thought, that the extension of the 

cause of the Gospel without, would balance the growing resist- 

ance at its centre, in that domain of Judaism which the Church 

had formerly hoped to assimilate completely to itself, but 

over which it seemed already to have lost its attractive power. 

On these considerations, the apostles, seeing by unquestionable | 

evidence that God sanctioned and blessed the work of missions 

to the Gentiles, held out the hand of fellowship to Paul, and 

left him free to carry on his work without restriction. In all 

this there is no trace of a discussion of principles, or of a debate 

on the binding force of the law in connection with the Gospel. 

But, it is said, is not such a discussion clearly contained in 

, * Acts xv. 12; Gal. ii. 7, and foll. 
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the discourse which the author of the Book of Acts puts into 
the mouth of Peter?* It is true that the speaker commences 
by placing himself at the standpoint which we have described 
as common to all the members of the conference. He simply 
recalls the conversion of the centurion Cornelius, in order to 
vindicate in a general manner the baptism of Gentiles not cir- 
cumcised. But he subsequently characterizes the law as a yoke 
which none even of the Jews themselves had been able to 
bear, and sets in contrast with it salvation by grace through 
Jesus Christ. Have we not here an exposition of the Gospel 
principle, an essentially theological discussion? Such it must 
indeed appear, since modern criticism has discovered in it a 
palpable proof that the history has been tampered with by the 
narrator, who has attributed to Peter words which could only 
have been spoken by Paul! But, on a closer examination, we 
fail to find in these words of Peter any declaration of the de- 
cadence of the law in the sense of the Pauline theology, as we 
shall come to apprehend this presently. What, in effect, does 
he say? Affirmatively, his words assert that salvation is: by 
the grace of Christ; negatively, they maintain that it would be 
wrong to exact from others that which even the Jews found 
hard of observance. Faith in Christ is thus made the condition 
of salvation, but this declaration Peter had made continually 
from the very commencement of his ministry,t without any con- 
sultation with Paul, and not one Judzeo-Christian had parted 
from him on this ground. With reference to the law, he does not 
say a word here or elsewhere to mark its transitory character. 
It would be even easy to show that no such thought was in 
his mind. In fact, the words of Peter are a reminiscence of a 
saying of the Lord Jesus,+ in which He characterizes the pre- 
cepts of the law and of tradition as burdens heavy and hard to 
bear, which the Pharisees were eager to impose on others, but 
not at all anxious to carry themselves. Jesus however adds the 
counsel, “ Do ye after their words, and not after their works.” 


* Acts xv. 7, and foll. . 
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Peter, having in his mind the warning words of the Master, 
cannot have meant to say that Jesus Himself released His 
disciples from the fulfilment of legal duties. Nay, more; he 
affirms that our fathers, the Israelites of preceding genera- 
tions, were not able to endure the yoke of the law. Does 
he intend at all to imply that these might therefore have 
dispensed with its observance, and would he thus contradict 
the express language of Scripture, which in a hundred pas- 
sages blames them for their disobedience? No; his words 
convey only the consciousness of constraint and oppression, 
of weakness and fear, under which the pious Israelites 
always groaned in view of the numberless duties of ritual 
observance and of minute detail, which they felt to be neces- 
sary, and yet were in constant dread of neglecting. This 
burden, this constant pressure wearied them, and impeded 
their realization of the holy joy of heart, which should be the 
heritage of every faithful servant of God. Paul in many a 
passage, recalling his past experiences, describes this feeling in 
a manner deeply pathetic and profoundly true. It is of this 
he is thinking when he speaks of the bondage of the law, and 
makes it the basis of one of his most beautiful and suggestive 
Gospel teachings. Now Paul was not the first or the last to 
experience this feeling, he was only the first to bring it into 
direct and close relation with a theological principle, of which 
we find as yet no trace in the discourse of Peter. Peter has 
no thought whatever of shaking off the yoke of which he 
speaks; he bows under it, and will continue to carry it. He 
feels, indeed, that he cannot be justified by the deeds of the law, 
but he does not therefore hold himself absolved from its full 
observance. Now the law was at the same time essentially 
a national institution, and the idea that it could not well be 
imposed on strangers to the commonwealth of Israel, is not 
so singular that we should be startled or surprised to find 
it expressed by an Israelite convinced of the Divine origin of 
that law, and of its perpetually binding character. After all, 
Peter, in speaking as we believe him to have spoken, does not 
say one word which he had not already said after the conver- 
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sion of the centurion of Czesarea. He had baptized Cornelius 
without circumcising him, and yet he had no thought at that 
time of repudiating altogether the law of circumcision. He is 
still faithful to his antecedents. Since God, he says, by many 
evident signs and tokens, has marked His willingness to admit 
into the kingdom and into the peace of Christ, not only cir- 
cumcised Jews, but just and devout men of other nations,* 
what are we that we should resist God,t by imposing on these 
converts, conditions which God Himself does not demand ? 


* Acts x. 34, and foll. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE CONCILIATION, 


WE have shown in the previous chapter that the apostles, in 
endeavouring to solve the difficulty arising out of the pre- 
sence in the Churches of a growing number of uncircumcised 
strangers, did not appeal at all to what we, in our day, should 
call abstract principles. They did not start from the great 
axioms of evangelical theology, as we shall find them shortly 
after defined by some of their number, but rather confined 
themselves to noting carefully the intentions of Providence, as 
evidenced by facts of which they had been the witnesses and in 
part the instruments. These purely practical lessons, grasped 
and interpreted by the spirit of piety and charity which the 
Saviour had instilled, and which was powerful enough to 
overcome national prejudices, sufficed to lead to a provisional 
solution of the question, which they might regard as at once the 
easiest and most legitimate. They gave the hand of fellowship 
to Paul and his companions, and parted in peace, dividing the 

work between them, and agreeing that the mission to the 
~ Gentiles should be carried on, as before, by the already existing 
organization at Antioch, subject only to some reservations to 
which we shall presently allude. This result of the conferences 
deserves our thoughtful attention, specially on account of its 
extreme simplicity, and the absence of every theological element, 
properly so called, whether in the motives which led to it, or 
in the arrangements to which it gave its sanction. 

That which first of all strikes us is the division of labour 
agreed upon among the apostles. They will continue to devote 
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themselves to the work of evangelization, with this understand- 
ing—that while Paul and Barnabas shall go to the Gentiles, 
Peter and John shall carry on their labours among the 
Jews. At first sight we might be tempted to think that this 
arrangement was made on simple geographical considerations, 
for the more rapid and effective extension of the work; and it 
has been often so regarded. But this supposition is untenable 
in view of the actual facts attested both by tradition and by the 
text of the New Testament itself* We very soon perceive that 
the division of labour is made exclusively in consideration of 
the religious sphere to be brought under operation. The one 
party were to evangelize among the Gentiles, the other among 

the Jews, without distinction of place.+ The motives assigned | 
for this arrangement forbid any other explanation. It was 
acknowledged that God had specially committed to Paul “ the 
gospel of the uncircumcision,” as to Peter “the gospel of the cir- 
cumcision.”’ This was testified by the success obtained in the 
two spheres, or, as it is said again, by the “ grace given to Paul,” 
that is to say, by the special* mission which he had received, 
and his peculiar aptitude in its fulfilment.{ All were not con- 
scious of the same calling, or the same fitness for it; they did 
not feel themselves moved by inspiration, so to speak, to found 
unhesitatingly entire Churches of men uncircumcised. A secret 
repugnance kept the apostles at Jerusalem, away from the 
tables of the uncircumcised ; they were not prepared even to 
eat with them; how, then, could they have found moral courage 
to preside over Churches formed of this section of the popu- 
lation? They would not indeed rebel against the manifest will 
of Providence, but they were nothing loth to admit that to 
Paul, and not to them, was given the call to go to the Gentiles. 
The fact that Paul constantly speaks of himself as the apostle 
of the Gentiles,§ would alone prove, if proof were wanting, that 


* See, for example, James i. 1; 1 Peteri. 1; and Rev. i. 9. 
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this diversity of vocation was fully recognized. It became, 
then, a settled and acknowledged thing, that the Gentiles should 
be received into the Church without circumcision, while the 
Christian converts from Judaism should continue to observe 
the rites and precepts of the Mosaic law. 

This is the second important point arising out of the con- 
ferences of which we have spoken. The Gentiles were indeed 
exempted from circumcision; they were not to be troubled by 
having any burden laid upon them; * but it was well understood 
that this exemption referred to the Gentiles only. Not a 
single Christian at Jerusalem dreamed of claiming for himself, 
or his, the benefit of a liberty which he would, on the con- 
trary, have rejected with horror,t even had it been offered 
him. On this point James, the most influential leader of the 
Church at Jerusalem, speaks with perfect clearness his own 
mind and that of his colleagues, who were disposed to enter 
into fellowship with the faithful of other communions. Of 
the circumcised Christians, he says, in effect : On these we have 
nothing to enjoin,} for Moses is read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath day; they know therefore what they have to do. 
Thus the obligation of the law on Judzo-Christians is ex- 
pressly maintained.§ For the Gentiles, there might be a new 
commandment; for the Jews, there was still the law of Moses. 
If there could be the slightest doubt of the justness of this 
interpretation, the course of the history would dispel it. || 

We have spoken of the arrangement made by the apostles 
as one of separation. This it really was, not only because 
separate spheres were assigned to each party, but also because, 
as a natural consequence of this fact, and of the ascetic or 
ecclesiastical conditions accepted on either side, the two ele- 

* Wapevoyreiv—driridecdar, Acts xv. 19, 28; Gal. ii. 6. 


+ Acts xxi. 21. 

{ Acts xv. 21. 

§ Or might he not have meant that to enforce the obligations resting on 
Jewish Christians to observe the law of Moses—if those obligations still 


existed—was not the concern of the Christian Church, for Moses is read, 
etc. ?—Ep. 


|| Acts xvi. 20, and foll. 
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ments of the Christian society would not readily intermingle. 
That which Paul had anxiously sought to avoid, became 
inevitable in the future. When it had been once formally 
recognized that the Gentiles should be released from an obliga- 
tion which remained sacred to the Jews, there was no means 
of bringing about a perfect union, a real fusion of the two na- 
tionalities. The compromise was inadequate and fruitless. It 
must soon yield to the pressure of positive principles, because 
principles, even if mere prejudices, are stronger than partial 
accommodations. very one at the Jerusalem conference had 
the most honest wish for peace and concord; but sufficient 
account was not taken of the difference between five devout 
men, all united in the essentials of their piety, and all cir- 
cwmcirsed, (not arousing, that is to say, any timorous scruples 
among themselves,) and the mass of their followers somewhat 
less zealous perhaps on essential points, with whom the observ- 
ance or the absence of circumcision turned the scale. The effect 
would have been the same if, according to traditional opinion, 
the apostles had only designed to maintain circumcision pro- 
visionally, and in order not to shock Jewish prejudices. In 
any case, the separation was inevitable, if, as we gather from 
the texts, circumcision was expressly declared still obligatory 
upon the Jews. 

But if the Jerusalem conclave explicitly maintained the 
compulsory character of the law as far as Jewish Christians 
were concerned, not merely as an outward and temporary con- 
cession, until their religious education shouid be completed, but 
as a dogmatic truth and for an unlimited time, how could they 
absolve the Gentiles from its observance? Or, if these could 
be exempted from it without detriment to their character and 
their hopes as Christians, why hold the Jews bound by it? 
We see that the partial dispensation thus decided on was not 
the carrying out of a definite principle, but an accommodation 
to circumstances, a middle way out of the difficulty—an expe- 
dient, in short, necessitated, on the one hand, by the evidence of 
facts, or by an instinctive feeling not yet fully confessed; on 
the other hand, by the ascendancy of a prejudice so much the 
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more irresistible on the lips of some, that it was latently pre- 
sent in the minds of all. 

This leads us to say a word on the subsidiary conditions 
imposed, by the advice of James, on the Gentiles who desired 
baptism, conditions which were designed to be a sort of counter- 
poise to the dispensation granted.* They referred, as we know, 
to abstinence from meats offered to idols and from blood, from 
the flesh of strangled animals and from fornication. What 
was involved in these injunctions ? why were these points and 
no others insisted on? why was there this tenacity about 
things which appear to us in our day perfectly indifferent, 
while circumcision and other fundamental laws of the tradi- 
tional faith of the Jews were abandoned? What weight must 
be attached to such a decision? Again, how comes a moral 
precept of the highest importance to be thus placed on a par 
with prescriptions which the Christian conscience has long 
since ceased to hold binding? All these questions are capable 
of a ready reply if we examine them by the torch of history. 
The proposition of James and the resolution of his colleagues © 
amounted simply to this—that the Gentiles should be placed 
on the same footing as those who were called Proselytes of the 
Gate. These were persons who, without undergoing circum- 
cision, attended the synagogues and took part in the religious 
exercises of the Jews. To admit of their entrance, and yet not 
to run any risk of defiling themselves by contact with them, 
the Jewish doctors had established certain rules or conditions,+ 
which were called the precepts of Noah, referring to a humani+ 
tarian and universal code anterior to the special law of Israel. 
The number of these precepts had been finally fixed at seven, 
namely, the prohibition of idolatry, blasphemy, bloodshed, 
uncleanness, theft, and of flesh eaten with the blood, with sub- 
mission enjoined to the Jewish authority. It was obviously 
not needful for the apostles on this occasion to go through 
the whole enumeration of these precepts. For instance, it was 

* Acts xv. 20, 29. 


+ These are found enumerated and discussed in the Talmud, ‘‘San- 
hedrim,” vii., foll. 56; and in Maimonides, ‘‘ Tract. Melachim,” ix. 1. 
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superfluous for them to forbid to Christians idolatry strictly so 
called, blasphemy, murder, and theft. Nor was there any need 
to speak of deference to Jewish authorities, to men living in a 
sphere altogether apart from the political society of Judea. On 
the other hand, the precept concerning idolatry had received in 
practice a more rigorous explanation, and now included the 
prohibition of meats that had been used in a pagan sacrifice, 
even though those partaking of the meat had had nothing to do 
with the idol service; it was under this form that this article 
was severely observed in the apostolic age.* In the same way, 
the prohibition of eating with the blood was more rigorously 
defined by its express application to the flesh of animals, with 
the blood in them at the moment of death. Lastly, there 
remains the article touching fornication. On this point, the 
rabbinical texts do not allow us to suppose that the apostles, 
having in view the extreme looseness of morals in pagan 
society, thus sought to impress upon their new brethren the 
truth that from the Christian point of view, chastity is a car- 
dinal duty. It has been repeatedly remarked that between this 
precept, thus understood, and the rest, there is a radical differ- 
ence, and a difficulty has always been felt about this seeming 
disparity. It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
apostles were not presenting here a full catalogue of Christian 
duties, but that the points before us were decided upon by the 
legalists of the synagogue. It is obvious, then, that the matter 
must be regarded from an essentially Jewish standpoint. 
Now paganism was not so severe and exclusive as the Mosaic 
law upon the definition to be given of fornication, and within 
certain degrees of consanguinity the conjugal relation was per- 
mitted by the Gentiles, while it was prohibited as an abomina- 
tion by the Jews. 

In view of these facts, established by the history of the 
Judaism of that time, we find it impossible to admit that the 
resolutions passed at Jerusalem were designed by their authors 
only to meet a temporary necessity; we maintain that the 


“* 1 Cor. viii. 10, 11; Rev. ii. 14, 20. 
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apostles had no option but to lay down such principles and 
declare them absolutely binding.* There is not a word in all 
that they say on this occasion to make us suppose they spoke 
with mental reservation as to the future. The fact is that 
their successors for generations shared their views and held 
themselves bound by their decision. The usages of a part of 
the Christian Church relating to blood and the flesh of stran- 
eled animals, and the regulations of the canon law, indeed of 
the civil legislation, as to forbidden degrees of consanguinity in 
our own day, prove that a very serious view has been taken of 
what some theologians have been pleased to regard as a passing 
compromise, a concession made to a prejudice with which there 
was no real sympathy. 

On the other hand, we shall have much difficulty in discover- 
ing ina system of evangelical theology the point or the principle 
on which the prohibition of the use of certain meats could be 
sustained. There is no sequence, no theoretic connection, between 
the declaration that men can be saved without circumcision, 
and the aversion manifested towards those accustomed to eat the 
flesh of strangled beasts. The method adopted at Jerusalem for 
cementing a union between heterogeneous elements, in which 
the traditional ideas still predominated over the new views, 
was then the natural result of the actual condition of things, 
not the conscientious expression of a principle arrived at by 
reflection or sustained on a higher understanding of the Gospel. 
But if Judaism thus kept its hold in the heart of the Church, 
we have yet no sufficient ground for characterizing as Judaizers 
the authors of the plan of conciliation; we rather find in it a fresh 
reason for exonerating those who could not, with the measure 
of power possessed by them, accomplish that which even the 
genius of Paul failed fully to achieve. If the latter, whose pur- 
pose was always steadfast from the day he first discerned the 
end to be attained, could not succeed in directly implanting 
evangelical truth in soil not as yet sufficiently prepared for it, 
and was compelled to leave to future ages the task of dis- 


* Emavayxes, Acts xv. 28. 
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covering the breadth and length of its application, we have 
certainly no right to reproach those who went before him in the 
work, that in their simple piety, itself circumscribed within a 
narrower range, they should have failed to raise the views of 
their contemporaries even to their own standard. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE RISE OF THEOLOGY. 


THE course taken by the apostles with a view to preserve 
harmony among the various elements composing the Church, 
was therefore based rather wpon considerations of social ex- 
pediency than upon theological principles. They yielded to 
the current of events, and obeyed a sort of moral necessity. 
They could not but recognize instinctively that it would be 
rebellion against the will of God to persist in excluding from the 
community those whom the Lord had so manifestly called and 
owned. But this conviction was rather forced:upon them by 
facts, than arrived at as the result of reasoning and examination 
of the essential principles of the Gospel; it was not yet theology. 
We must again beg our readers to bear in mind the true mean- 
ing of that term as defined in the earlier pages of this volume. 
Theology is a scientific estimate of religious facts ; it deals with 
‘principles, weighs arguments, deduces consequences; it does 
not create ideas. The religion of Christ is anterior to Chris- 
tian theology. We have hitherto examined the former only ; 
we have not yet entered upon the latter, though the history of 
theology forms the real subject of our book. We shall there- 
fore now call attention to its commencement, for we have 
reached the age, or, to speak more accurately, the stage, when 
Christian thought began to develop itself, when intellectual 
effort was added to the simple faith of feeling and conscience, 
and men sought to render an account of the spiritual facts to 
which experience testified, and of the historical facts which 
formed their basis. 
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No attentive reader of the New Testament would now 
dispute the fact, almost ignored by our fathers, that Christian 
theology originated in an examination of the relations of the 
Gospel to the law, that it was born, so to speak, out of the 
inevitable conflict between the old ideas and the new. In its 
essence this antagonism was as old as the teaching of Jesus, 
which perpetually came into collision with the spirit of the 
synagogue; and if the disciples had been able to rise at once 
to the level of their Master, that which we may call the task 
of theology would have commenced with the first days of the 
Church. But we have seen that their views and their apostolic 
activity were directed first of all to another point of the 
religious horizon, which permitted them to strengthen their 
convictions and exercise their new ministry before entering on 
a path for the duties of which their strength would have been 
at first inadequate. Providence, in its benign wisdom, would 
give the young Church the time necessary to prepare it for an 
ordeal as difficult and trying as that of weaning a child. Nay, 
more, it led to this ordeal by means of a series of concrete facts, 
that could be apprehended by the least cultivated minds, and 
appealed to the feelings and to common sense, rather than by 
means of theoretic teaching, which would have had no more 
chance of success, than had the pathetic, practical words of the 
Lord Jesus Himself* 

Let us now enter into some detail to show how theories 
came to be unconsciously built upon facts, as minds which had 
originally no inclination for more or less abstract reflection, 
were led as a matter of necessity to sift and weigh both that 
which they had accepted as simple matter of faith, and that 
which presented itself now for the first time on their mental 
horizon. Some have disputed our right to speak of theology 
within the sphere of the apostolic Seine and undoubtedly 
if theology is regarded as a purely theoretic study of tran- 


* Every new movement of Divine revelation has taken its departure 
from concrete facts. The “idea” is present in a Divine act, before it is 
the object, through the illumination of the Holy Ghost, of human intui- 
tion.—Ep. 
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scendental truths, we should be the last to say that the apostles 
and their contemporaries were theologians. But if it is allow- 
able and even necessary to take this term in a, wider sense, as 
we defined it at our outset, then not only shall we discover in 
the inner circle and surroundings of the men (whose immortal 
work we are considering) the beginnings of Christian theology; 
but, what is more, we shall find there models which the Church 
has too often neglected while wandering in the maze of sterile 
speculation, and placing a deep gulf between the general 
interests of the community and the concerns of scientific 
theology,—two elements which in apostolic Christianity were 
‘never disjoined. 
We have just seen how the apostles assembled at Jerusalem 
sought to satisfy at once two opposite requirements, two 
demands apparently incompatible. One of these demands was 
made on behalf of the law and of its absolute authority, as recog- 
nized by all those who had been brought up within the sphere 
of Judaism; the other was.a claim for emancipation from that 
same law, made on behalf of those who had never hitherto 
been subject to its yoke. A way out of the difficulty was 
found, not by laying down in the name of the Gospel one 
uniform principle for all believers, but by sanctioning the 
division of Christians into two categories, according to their 
origin, granting to each party the privilege it claimed. Asa 
practical expedient, this decision might suffice for the moment ; 
but as a matter of principle it became the starting-point of 
further and far more important discussions. In fact, in ad- 
mitting that the law was still obligatory on some, there was an 
indirect confirmation of the opinion that it ought to be so on 
all, since Messianic hopes rested on the law as their basis and 
premise. The claims of a consistent and rigorous Judaism 
were therefore in no way lowered by this compromise, dictated 
by the love of peace. On the other hand, the same hopes 
being recognized as legitimate and just, in spite of the dispen- 
sation granted to the Gentiles from legal observances, a broad 
and large concession was implicitly made, and the law could 
not but be judged to be essentially superfluous for all, since it 
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had been pronounced to be so for some. As we have already 
said, logic is an imperious and despotic power, and never 
pauses midway. It was therefore this very compromise made 
for the sake of peace, this formal attempt at conciliation, which 
opened the arena of theological debate; and if the discussion 
of principles did not assume at once a public, popular, and 
literary form, it very rapidly took important proportions in 
the thoughful minds of both parties. 

The fact in itself, so vaguely defined as yet, that there was 
in the religion of Christ something new and foreign to the law, 
something that must be added to the old forms, if these were 
still persistently retained, which might indeed ultimately 
supersede these altogether,—this fact, dimly discerned from the 
earliest days of the Church, began to take more definite shape 
in the minds of men, after the events narrated in the pre- 
ceding chapters. The very conversion of the Gentiles was in 
itself a token of the presence ef this new element; their 
admission into the community, if it did not prove that that 
element was already recognized as the principal thing, at least 
called to it the attention of those who had almost unwittingly 
obeyed in this instance the impulse of a truth which made its 
power felt before its claims were fully understood. Let us 
try, then, to determine precisely what was this new element, 
the growing recognition of which led to what we may call the 
rise of Christian theology. 

We have seen on the very threshold of this history how 
John the Baptist promised that very shortly a baptism of the 
Spirit should take the place of the baptism administered by 
himself. We have seen Jesus subsequently appropriating this 
promise, and with a more definite meaning reiterating it 
solemnly in His last interview with His disciples.* We call 
to mind the Pentecostal scenes, in which this promise found 
for the first time a visible fulfilment upon the assembled 
multitude of disciples, who in the new power and ecstasy with 
which they were filled, recognized at once the descent of the 
Spirit of God, to inaugurate the new order of things predicted 

* John xiv. 26; xv. 26; xvi. 13; xx. 22; Actsi. 5, and foll. 
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by the prophets.* They were afterwards witnesses of the 
same facts in the case of the converts at Samaria and Ceesarea,t 
and the later reports brought from all parts by the mouth of 
the missionaries who had gone through distant provinces, gave 
increasing confirmation to their joyful assurance. The baptism 
of the Spirit was henceforward a fact, a reality. At first, 
doubtless, and often afterwards, the disciples looked for out- 
ward signs discernible by the bodily eye, to verify the presence 
of the inward grace. They gathered confidence from the ex- 
traordinary manifestations which sometimes accompanied con- 
versions ;{ they watched with delight the prophetic ecstasy, 
and listened to the unknown tongues, the inspired utterances, 
such as had not been heard for centuries, which fell now from 
the lips of inspired speakers more numerous that had adorned 
all the past history of Israel.g§ Even women|| shared in a 
privilege which became every day less rare. Soon, however, 
they learned to discern the action of the Spirit, not only in 
exceptional and extraordinary facts, but in all the efforts made 
for the advancement of the kingdom of God, as well as in all 
the impulses of the soul sanctified by faith in Christ and love 
to man. The new life of which the true believers were con- 
scious in themselves from that decisive moment which they 
called conversion,—the life of devotion in the soul, of holy joy 
and humble resignation, the life of brotherly love changing the 
whole face of human society by transforming it into one great 
family,—was not this the effect of the presence of that Divine 
Spirit? Now it is evident that in promising this gift of the 
Spirit as an assured privilege to all who should come to Christ,** 
the apostles, without being clearly conscious of it, laid down 
an entirely new principle as the very basis of the newly- 


* Acts 11. 16, and foll. 

+ Acts vill. 15, and foll. ; x. 44, and foll. ; xi. 15, and foll. ; xv. 8. 

{ Acts x. 44; xix. 6. 

§ Acts i. 17, 33; iv. 8; vii. 55; xi. 27; xiii. 1; xv. 32, etc. ; comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 10, 28; Eph. iv. 11. 

|| Acts 11. 17 ; xxi. 9. 

I Acts iv. 31; vi. 3, and foll. ; ix. 17; xi. 24; xiii. 2, 52, ete. 

** Acts 11. 38, etc. 
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formed Church; they fixed, so to speak, its centre of gravity 
at a point beyond the circle of traditional legality, and of the 
more or less fanatical and materialistic hopes of the synagogue. 
We do not say that all the members of the Church recognized 
this spiritualizmg tendency; we would rather say that the 
greater part even of those who came under its influence, and 
who finally aided in establishing its supremacy, only awoke 
slowly and gradually to a perception of the essential difference 
between conceptions of Jewish origin, and these new ideas, 
or, as we may rather call them, these evangelical facts, which 
were not precepts to be learned or rites to be observed, but 
experiences only understood by the subjects of them. And it 
is just this discovery of the fact that Christianity introduced 
something new, this exercise of reflection upon the respective 
characters of the two religious spheres, which we venture to 
call the commencement of the apostolic theology. 

From the very outset, men must have noted in this new ele- 
ment various phases and effects, standing in close connection 
with each other, and yet corresponding to different aspects of 
the religious nature of man and of the ancient constitution of 
Israel. We shall note first the fact, to which we have alluded 
above, of the new moral power acquired by the believers from 
the moment of their conversion. And by this new power we 
mean not simply greater aptitude for the performance of every- 
day duties, but a noble strength of will, a holy enthusiasm, a 
joyous zeal for that which is good such as they had never known 
while duty appeared to them only as a hard commandment, a 
burden heavy to bear, and while its accomplishment imprinted 
the stamp of bondage upon the faces even of the most earnest 
and scrupulous.* Many Christians may have rejoiced in the 
fulness of blessedness resulting from this metamorphosis, with- 
out thinking deeply about its origin; but doubtless many a 
one also would reflect upon the cause and principle of the 
change, and would perceive that his relations with God were 
placed on a new footing, and that he had derived from this 
new condition something which the popular Messianic hopes 

* Matt. vi. 16; xxiii. 4. 
19 
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had failed to impart,—a sense of present gladness as great as 
it was novel. 

But they could not pause at this general reflection, which 
was itself rather an experience than a principle ; out of it arose 
the conviction of a second fact, of more importance to our pur- 
pose, since it necessarily led to a direct step in advance in 
Christian theology. The new relation of which we have spoken 
was evidently an individual relation between the believing man 
and his God. Now we must remember that such a relation 
had no existence in the religious sphere of Judaism, which was 
a purely and essentially national institution, the members of 
which had rights and duties only as belonging to the great 
whole. To the Jew there was one worship, one morality, one 
faith, we might even say one God, only because there was one 
law alike for all, antecedent to all, and on the plan of which 
each life was fashioned before it had, so to speak, the power of 
choice. Here all was different. Here were individuals with 
their various dispositions, with their differing degrees of know- 
ledge and intelligence, more or less in subjection to that stern 
and severe law, more or less instructed in the history of their 
people or in the promises of their God. At some moment, 
which was not necessarily the same for all, on a special and re- 
markable occasion, or after a long period of preparation which 
memory could scarcely retrace,—in short, In some way not 
fixed and uniform,—a word struck them, a voice appealed to 
them. <A voice from within responded, a voice which they 
had not heard before, and soon they found themselves standing 
on new ground, with a horizon stretching far beyond the court 
of the temple, and with a new vital energy sustained and 
developed independently of the Jewish calendar, and without 
the intervention of the priest at the altar. The more con- 
version and faith were recognized as the essential elements of 
the Gospel, the more did mere hope become subsidiary; the 
more also grew the individual principle, the very sap and 
marrow of true evangelical theology; and as it increased in 
strength, it developed in the domain of thought, the new powers 
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of a life which had already begun almost unconsciously in the 
heart.* | 
Thus Christianity, circumscribed at first within the narrow 
limits of a people’s hopes, fixed upon a contemporary historic 
fact and a person in whom Messianic expectations seemed to 
centre, began gradually and insensibly to attach itself mainly 
to the facts of individual religious experience. Its theology, 
which in its first stages had been but a borrowed science, 
a lingering tradition of Judaism, became its own from the 
moment that it transferred its chief attention to the domain of 
individual salvation. But what is still more essentially note- 
worthy is, that by this change of direction the person of Christ 
came to occupy a place of far higher importance than in the 
primitive conception of Christianity. In that, Christ appeared 
as the future Founder of a triumphant and glorious kingdom, 
as destined to accomplish a vast social and moral revolution in 
the world, by an irresistible but essentially material and pal- 
pable power. From the new point of view His influence was 
recognized as more immediate, though less observable ; it was 
seen less, but felt more; and, better still, its beneficent, consoling, 
salutary effects were realized without the dread of tumults, 
which were to precede and accompany His second appearing. 
Now, at length, all that tradition had to tell of His touching 
and beautiful but too short life on earth, acquired a present and 
immediate importance, and formed, so to speak, a personal link 
between Him and each believer. His miracles were not only 
* Those who had received the supernatural life were also conscious that 
a new community had been established of which all the regenerate, and 
only the regenerate, were members. The kingdom of Heaven—as actually 
realized in those who had ‘‘risen with Christ ”’—gradually took the place 
of the elect nation. The great transition of which Reuss speaks was 
effected, not so much by the creation of the consciousness of a new relation 
between the individual and God—though this, too, was of grave signifi- 
cance—but rather by the consciousness that the spiritual relations between 
the regenerate were more intimate, and rested on a deeper foundation, 
than the relations between the members of the Jewish commonwealth. 


The old law began to pass away because there was the consciousness of 
the coming of a new kingdom in which it had no place.—Eb. 
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proofs of His exalted dignity, and pledges of a miracle in store 
greater than all the rest; they were symbols of that healing of 
suffering souls, of which day by day the need was more deeply 
felt and the progress more gladly watched. In earnest medi- 
tation and thoughtful study of this theme, Christian theology 
found its purest and fullest fountain. Happy those who rose 
to this high appreciation of the facts of the Gospel, without 
losing the warmth of feeling which had led them to the study, 
and who did not sacrifice the living glow to the cold spirit of 
abstract speculation and analysis. The systematic theology of 
the Church, alas! took only too soon this false and lamentable 
direction. 

It is plain from what we have just said that Jesus lost 
nothing by this progressive change, in which the religion He 
had implanted in the hearts of His disciples assumed scientific 
form and expression as theology. ‘There was indeed one special 
point in His history which had a tendency to call forth 
essays of this nature, more generally and more directly than 
anything we have mentioned hitherto. This was His death, 
His ignominious death upon the cross. Here it was not 
enough to deplore the fact, to vindicate a sacred memory, to 
immortalize the fate of a heroic martyr; it was needful to 
explain how Messiah had come to yield in such an unequal 
fight, to succumb to such ignoble adversaries, while by the 
word of His mouth, or the breath of His lips, He could 
have destroyed all the powers of the earth. On the answer 
to this hung the faith of those who had already, under what- 
ever influence, embraced Christianity, as well as the possibility — 
of converting those who as yet believed not. Every one knows 
how that unlooked-for death of Messiah, contradicting all 
the notions of the schools, all the hopes hitherto cherished 
by the Jews, overthrew the faith even of the disciples, and 
made them lose the fruit of their close intimacy with the 
Saviour. We know how they themselves needed the witness 
of His resurrection to raise their fallen faith and courage, and 
what stress they laid upon it in their attempts to overcome 
the aversion of the Jewish world for a crucified Christ. The 
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fact is, be it controverted as it may, that the theology of the 
synagogue had never comprehended the fact of the death of 
Him who was to restore Israel, as among the things pre- 
dicted in the sacred text. But why then did He die? This 
question necessarily presented itself to every Christian who 
would reflect upon the relations of His faith to the facts of his- 
tory. The unbelieving Jews might say: Since He died, this 
was not He for whom we looked. The disciples, convinced 
that no other Messiah was to come, found themselves con- 
strained so to explain His death that it should not compromise 
His Messianic dignity. The reply to be given appears now 
perfectly simple and natural to us, who as evangelical Chris- 
tians have had instilled into us from our childhood truths 
which this first generation of believers had to discover anew for 
themselves. They had failed to receive or comprehend these 
truths when first presented to them,* and they must have 
found much difficulty, after all, in giving them satisfactory 
expression ; since they stopped short at attempts more or less 
happy, leaving to after-generations the task of enlarging and 
developing them. 

But who cannot see that this question whether Messiah 
ought to have suffered, and why,t must issue ina separation of 
the Church from the Synagogue, and of the theology of the 
Gospel from that of the schools and of tradition? There was 
here a precious and fruitful germ, which once settled and vitalized 
in the mind, became powerful enough to sustain by itself a com- 
plete science of Christianity, not to lean for support on ancient 
forms, like the creeper clinging to the tree.t From this one 
great fact of 'a Saviour whom it behoved to suffer before 
entering into His glory, and before glorifying His people, the 
theologians of the primitive Church, that is, the Christians 
who joied reflection to faith, could derive all the principles 
which led to the salutary separation of the new Church from 


* Matt. xvi. 21, and foll.; xvii. 22; and foll. ; Mark viii. 32; Luke 
xXvlil. 34; xxiv. 19—26. 
- + El wa@nros 6 xpiorés 3 Acts xxvi. 23. 
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the old. That separation is not yet complete, far from it; 
nor will it be till the work happily begun by the apostles, 
negligently carried on by their successors, resumed for a 
moment by the leaders of the Reformation, and ever guided by 
that Divine Spirit promised to those whose hearts are opened 
to receive Him, shall at. length produce all the fruits proper to 
its nature and promised to its efforts. This is equivalent to 
saying that the task of Christian theology is not yet accom- 
plished, as those imagine who look upon the formulas of the 
sixteenth century, not as posts marking the road to be pursued, 
but as pillars standing at the end of the way. | 

We add one more observation to those already made with 
reference to the rise of evangelical theology. It was not 
regarded as the peculiar study or special privilege of any one 
class of Christians. As soon as reflection aroused by personal 
experience or by the conflict of opinions had begun to grasp the 
meaning of religious facts, all the members of the community, 
without distinction of origin, might take part in this intel- 
lectual labour, the full bearing and consequences of which were 
not as yet apprehended. We shall show that even those who 
were least disposed to break with the traditions of the past, 
being led to consider carefully the questions which arose, 
found their views widened, and formed new theories. The 
power of the ideas contained in the Gospel was such, that from 
the moment circumstances had broken through the trammels 
that at first fettered their development, their intrinsic force 
produced its natural effect in the world of thought, just as 
every healthy and vigorous plant starts into new growth and 
beauty when the spring sunshine sets the sap in motion and 
bursts the blossom-sheath. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE GOSPEL OF LIBERTY. 


THE growing tendency of Christian society to make the facts 
of the Gospel, and the feelings which had been their first fruit, 
the subject of mature reflection and theological study, was, as 
we have just seen, at once a necessity and an advance. But, 
it was attended with some drawbacks and even dangers. All 
had not an equal aptitude for such studies; widening dispa- 
rities became manifest among those who in the sphere of un- 
questioning faith, and the loving duty it inspired, had been of 
one heart and of one mind. In the new phase of the Christian 
life, the preponderance of the individual mind and the bias 
given by education or philosophy, asserted itself over that 
unconscious spontaneity of the heart, which the Gospel loves 
to compare to the state of childhood. This transition was 
inevitable. Man is not to remain for ever a child; he is 
destined to arrive at maturity—the maturity not only of the 
physical but of the moral and intellectual life. We are here 
only asserting a proved psychological fact, not laying down a 
theological theory. It would be possible that all, pursuing this 
path of progress, should follow the right direction without 
losing the guiding thread which Providence has been pleased 
to present to us; it would not be possible that all should walk 
abreast, and advance at equal speed to the goal. Nay, more. 
Out of reflection arises also diversity of ideas, opinions, theories. 
The centre of gravity of the spiritual life is easily displaced ; 
opinion asserts its real or imaginary claims, and soon the 
bonds which subsisted between individuals are broken; prin- 
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ciples held in common, and once all-powerful, fade away or 
crow feeble as the attention becomes absorbed with differences 
less important, perhaps, but more striking. The higher the 
interests involved, the more certainly will this be the case, and 
with the more serious results, 

We have just seen how Christian theology took its rise 
naturally and legitimately, and with every chance of success, in 
its search after truth. We shall not need to go beyond the 
age of the apostles, in order to show that the psychological 
observations just made apply to it as to every other phase of 
human thought. As we have not yet come to the explanation 
of theological systems, but only to the narration of the facts 
which form, so to speak, their historic framework, we must 
pause again for a moment, to point out the immediate effects 
_ produced by the rise of evangelical theology within the primi- 
tive Church. This will form the subject of the closing chapters 
of this volume. 

The decision taken at Jerusalem with reference to the ad- 
missibility of the uncircumcised could not, as we have seen, 
stand as the ultimatum of Christian thought, the definitive 
law of the Church. On the contrary, it could but accelerate 
the movement, whether progressive or retrograde, which should 
free the Church from a compromise fraught with difficulties 
new and old. We find therefore, immediately after the confer- 
ences, the doctrine of the abrogation of the law or the gospel 
of emancipation preached by Paul, while the opposing Judaizing 
party uplifted once more the standard of that same law, and 
even went so far as to annul the concessions publicly made by 
the apostles. 

It is perhaps rather too much to say that this result followed 
immediately; for it is quite evident Paul did not arrive at once 
at the point at which we find him, when we study the theology 
of his epistles. In devoting here a few preliminary pages to 
the development of Pauline thought, we do not propose to 
dwell on the facts of Paul’s life, so familiar to all readers. 
We have already mentioned his name as one of the principal 
actors in the drama of the Church at the time when it awoke 
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to a consciousness of its mission in the world; we shall soon 
recur to him again as the true creator of evangelical theology. 
Here we simply purpose to show the steps he had yet to take, 
from the point which he helped to carry at Jerusalem, to that 
which he occupied when he conceived the admirable system 
which is the basis and principal source of almost all the systems 
since received in the Church. 
Popular opinion represents Paul at Jerusalem as in full 
possession of his great principle that the law was abrogated 
in Christ, a principle by virtue of which he is supposed to 
have victoriously resisted the Pharisees, and which through his 
influence was thenceforward adopted by the whole community 
of Christians at Jerusalem. Such an opinion appears to us 
quite unfounded. If it were correct, we should maintain that 
the writer of the book of Acts had singularly ill rendered the 
facts, since the part he assigns to Paul on this important occa- 
sion is certainly quite different from this. According to Luke’s 
narrative, it would appear that Paul, instead of boldly defend- 
ing the truth, accepted without remonstrance conditions con- 
trary to his own convictions, and undertook to bear them to 
the distant Churches. Now such a course seems to us quite 
irreconcilable with the known character of Paul. We main- 
tain then that Luke’s version is the true one, and that what 
Paul said and did, according to the testimony of this author, 
as well as by his own testimony, is in perfect harmony with 
the convictions he held at the time of which we speak. This 
amounts to saying that Paul was then satisfied with having 
obtained the release of the Gentiles from the necessity of 
‘circumcision, while a few years later, as we well know from 
his epistles, he demanded it virtually for the Jews also. In 
other words, in the interval he had passed from the particular 
fact to the general theory, based upon broad and positive prin- 
ciples: He did not start from this point, but rose gradually 
to it, having first apprehended the truth in its concrete and 
‘practical form. We hope to prove that he did really traverse 
all the stages of this slow and gradual progress. 

At Jerusalem, Paul steadfastly opposed the circumcision of 
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Titus, because he would not yield the principle that men born 
Gentiles were free from the obligation of this rite. But some 
months afterwards he himself circumcised Timothy, because, as 
the son of a Jewish mother, he belonged in a manner to the 
Israelitish nation, and had been at any rate brought up in the 
religion of monotheism.* This act of Paul has been regarded 
by some modern authors as quite incomprehensible ; they have 
considered it to be in flagrant contradiction with the principles 
habitually taught by him, and have even gone so far as to think 
there must be an error of fact. In that case, however, we must 
admit that both master and disciple imposed upon the Jews, 
for it would be impossible to suppose that Luke should have 
made such an assertion if his contemporaries had been able to 
disprove it from their own recollections. We ourselves accept 
the statement as true, and conclude from it that the principle 
subsequently taught by Paul, that the handwriting of ordi- 
nances was blotted out for all believers and nailed to the cross 
of Christ, + did not yet determine his own course under these 
circumstances; in other words, that his convictions with respect 
to it were not yet matured. When Paul wrote to the Gala- 
tians,§ “I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing; for I testify again to every man that 
is circumcised, that he is a debtor to do the whole law,” he had 
certainly got far beyond the position he took up at the confer- 
ence, or during his subsequent stay at Liystra,|| when the 
ditference of nationality led him to draw a distinction between 
cases which afterwards appeared to him identical. The exe- 
getes, who sacrifice anything to harmony and consistency, do 
not fail to tell us that Paul circumcised Timothy to please the 
Jews; but we may note that Paul acted in this spirit] only 
in reference to his own voluntary observances and privations, 


* Acts xvi. 1, and foll.; 2 Tim. i. 5; ‘iii. 15. 

t Gal. v. 2, ete. 

f Col. ii. 14, 

§ Gal. v. 2, ete. ; comp. 1 Cor. vii. 17, and foll. 
|| Acts xvi. 3. 
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never in acts imposed upon others, and diametrically contrary 
to his own theological principles. 

We have also areiner fact to bring forward in support bE our 
assertion. The Epistle to the Galntinns contains a very signifi- 
cant phrase, which exegesis has hitherto passed by. “If I yet 
preach circumcision, why do I yet suffer persecution?”* This 
expression is found in a context in which Paul is endeavouring 
to make his readers comprehend that they are wrong to receive 
circumcision. We may infer then, that among the arguments 
used by the Judaizers was the assertion that Paul himself, 
had after all adopted, recommended, and preached circumcision. 
Now, as he cannot. have preached it to the Gentiles, we must 
suppose that his adversaries, in seeking to influence men whose 
views were not clear and defined, made use of the fact that the 
apostle had at certain times and under certain circumstances 
spoken of circumcision according to the terms of the resolution 
passed at Jerusalem, or, what would amount to the same thing, 
that he had caused Timothy, or some other disciple similarly 
placed, to be circumcised. Why did not Paul, to neutralize 
these insinuations, reply simply: I never have preached 
circumcision to any one? Instead of this, he contents himself 
with saying: I preach it no longer, and in proof alleges the 
persecutions he unceasingly has to endure from the Jews 
generally and from all the zealous partisans of the law. The 
word yet, which slips into his reply, can only be understood 
by the almost involuntary recollection of a foregoing fact. It 
cannot be maintained that he is alluding to his life before his 
conversion ; for ;while he was persecuting the Christians, he 
had no need to preach circumcision, for all Christians were then 
circumcised; and if he was persecuted for having preached 
against circumcision, it was certainly not at the time of the 
conference at Jerusalem. 

But we do not need to establish by inference the fact to 


* Gal. v. 11. [This passage is not decisive. In Gal. i. 10, Paul says, 
““Tf I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ.” Does this 
imply that there was a time when he had endeavoured to please men ? 
See Lightfoot on the force of ér in Gal. i. 10.—Ep. | 
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which the reader's attention is here directed. The Acts 
themselves bear distinct witness that, subsequently to that 


conference, Paul assumed a position different from that which . 


he then sustained. In the discussions of which we have 
already spoken,* there is not a trace of an opposition personally 
hostile to Paul. Many were unwilling to recognize men not 
circumcised as brethren in Christ; this was all. No other 
difficulty had arisen. In silence they listened to the account 
Paul gave of his success, and discussion arose, not on the facts, 
but on the conclusions which he drew from them. But nine 
years after, at the time of another journey to Jerusalem, of 
which the Acts give no very circumstantial details, things are 
quite different.t The circumcision of the Gentiles is no more 
matter of question; that is henceforward a settled point. But 
since their last interview with Paul, they have learnt that he no 
longer contents himself with carrying the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
and absolving them from the burden of the law, but that he 
goes so far as to wish to lead the dispersed Jews to apostatize, 
teaching them not to have their children circumcised, nor to 
conform themselves any longer to the rites of the synagogue. 
The Jerusalem Christians are stirred by these reports. Things 


had not been thus determined at the conference, and the most — 


zealous members of the conservative party recalled, no doubt, 
the sinister predictions which they had made when the first 
steps were taken in the path of concession. James and his 


colleagues, however, remain faithful to the plan agreed upon, — 


and have no desire to draw back, but neither are they 
prepared to widen its application. They warn Paul of the 
irritation around, and while they are quite prepared to believe 
that the charge against him is ill-founded, they suggest that 
he would do well to prove that there is no foundation for it. 
He, however, offers no denial. He cannot, indeed, deny the 
fact, for it is patent; and had he wished to deny or cloak it, 
his epistles written shortly before this would have contradicted 
that denial; he does seek, however, to calm the storm and con- 


* See Book III., chap. iv. and v. 
t+ Acts xxi. 20, and foll. 
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ciliate the favour of the Church, by an act of devotion which 
may have been sincere on his part, but which strikes us here 
as a weak concession such as we should not have expected 
from him. Can we suppose that if there had been ground for 
this same accusation at the time of the first discussion, he 
would have been spared, or that the issue of the conference 
would have been the same? Clearly, Paul had made progress 
in the interval; he had found at length the true key by which 
to unlock the successive revelations of God; and if from the 
first he had been in advance of his colleagues at Jerusalem, but 
only so that they could rejoin him and stretch out the hand 
of fellowship to him over their common task, he had now so 
far outstripped them, that they called to him to come back, a 
demand to which he neither could nor would listen, but which 
he sought to evade rather than deny. 

Thus we learn from history that, while the apostles at 
Jerusalem, and all those who were pre-eminently concerned for 
unity and peace in the Church, adhered to the essentially con- 
ciliating plan passed by the conference, Paul on the one hand, 
and the Pharisees on the other, finally abandoned it, to follow 
out their principles to their logical and legitimate consequences. 
If the Gentiles could obtain salvation without circumcision, 
which was the seal of the whole law, it follows that circumcision 
and consequently the whole law, was foreign to the Gospel, 
and that the latter introduced what the apostle so happily 
calls a new dispensation, a new economy, that which Jesus 
had called a new covenant, founded on another basis than that 
proclaimed from Sinai. We shall soon see how this pregnant 
idea, which a mind like Paul’s could not fail to apprehend after 
having been led to it by the irresistible teaching of facts, 
became the parent of his whole system of Gospel theology. 
We shall understand why, in speaking of the Gospel, he so 
often dwelt upon it as the Gospel of liberty, in spite of the 
false interpretations to which this aspect of his teaching was 
exposed. It expressed his conviction that he had only ade- 
quately apprehended the religious truth revealed in Christ, 
from the time he had had the boldness to lay down a broad 
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principle from which the majority shrank in alarm, and to 
which he himself had only been led through prolonged and 
often painful experiences. But we understand also now, why 
in speaking to the Galatians of the conference at Jerusalem, he 
says nothing of the conditions to which he had then consented ; 
why, in speaking to the Corinthians on the use of meats, he 
does not refer to the decree, or rather why he lays down for 
them principles widely different from those embodied in the 
apostolic resolution. We shall admit without hesitation that 
Paul, at the time when he wrote his epistles, was far above 
and beyond the point at which compromise was possible on a 
question touching the very essence of the Gospel, and that 
having once discovered by happy reasoning or intuition (might 
we not say inspiration ?) the true ground of oneness for Jews and 
Gentiles, he could not but scorn to return to the timid, ele- 
mentary conception which was based on no principle, and which 
proved itself, after all, absolutely powerless in its application. 
The primitive Church had not in its early stages even caught 
a glimpse of the great question which was to arise out of the 
expansive force of the Gospel; and when it did arise at Antioch, 
and had received what might be called an instinctive solution, 
the apostles at Jerusalem acted in a manner worthy of all 
respect in sanctioning that solution, and thus preventing the 
schism with which the Church was threatened, through the 
hitherto preponderating influence of the old views. Paul could 
join heartily in that act, since it gained for his work the 
sanction of. a yet undecided majority, and much facilitated 
his task. But he could not fail also, whether from his more 
perfect understanding of principles, or from the teachings of 
experience, to arrive at the conclusion that this act had been 
but a halting-place on the highway of truth, and that he must 
have the boldness to pass beyond it. 

That which, using Paul’s own expression, we here call the 
Gospel of liberty, was, in his view, a body of facts and doctrines 
equally rich and precious, sufficing perfectly for all the needs 
of an enlightened conscience and a soul thirsting for God. 
But we are not surprised to find that this Gospel appeared 
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to many people as one of pure negation, at which they were the 
more alarmed because Paul, being soon compelled to defend 
it against unfriendly attacks, often cast the exposition of his 
views into the form of polemics more or less incisive and 
severe. It followed that his doctrine concerning the law, which 
was really only a secondary element of his system, became 
sometimes the main subject of his preaching or writings, and 
stirred the Christian world to its depths, long before any other 
theological controversies were started. But the historian who 
verifies this fact, must not allow himself to be deceived by 
appearances, or make a negative statement, the basis of the 
systematic exposition of the Pauline theology. When we come 
to analyze that theology, we shall find that its most important 
statements are very positive, and essentially new and creative, 
though all can be traced back to the ideas revealed by Christ 
on which they manifestly rest. Wherever the negation is 
positively stated, it is supported by the theological prin- 
ciples which form its premises, and of which the person of 
Christ and the mystical union of man with Him by faith form 
the centre. We shall allude again to this essential element of 
the evangelical teaching, which does not belong exclusively to 
Paul, though he has contributed most to give it a definite 
place among Christian ideas. We need not here do more than 
point out how, in Paul’s view, true liberty was inseparable from 
submission to Christ, whom he did not regard as the mighty 
monarch of a kingdom to come, but as the very source of the 
new life to be at once realized, as the dispenser of influences 
the gentle constraint of which rendered needless any code of 
precepts. The end to be attained was no longer the triumph, 
near or distant, of one peculiar people, but the salvation of 
men without distinction of nationality. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE JUDAIZING OPPOSITION. 


It would be needless to multiply proofs of the growing oppo- 
sition Paul had to encounter from his old co-religionists. He 
had himself been foremost in such hostility and fanatic hatred 
to the disciples of Christ, when he stirred up the first fierce 
persecutions against them, and aided and applauded at the 
stoning of his forerunner Stephen. He was now to be himself 
the sufferer, and the object of even deeper resentment on the 
part of the Jews, as a traitor to the cause he had once defended. 
His severe logic also, and the indisputable success of his min- 
istry, made him a dreaded and dangerous adversary. Jewish 
hatred therefore dogged his steps wherever he went carrying 
the Gospel; it stirred up, tumults at Lystra, at Ephesus, at 
Thessalonica ; it broke out in all its fury in the porch of the 
temple at Jerusalem; it finally riveted the fetters of his life- 
long captivity, and would not loose its hold of a prey which a 
sure instinct urged it to destroy. 

These facts do not belong properly to the domain of our 
subject, but there are others of only too much the same nature 
which come specially beneath our notice. Paul had to en- 
counter the same opposition, if not the same hatred, from the 
Judeo-Christian party. We know how strong and sincere was 
the attachment professed by that party for the traditions and 
rites of the synagogue. Startled at first, then shocked, by the 
freer relations into which Paul and his friends entered with 
the uncircumcised, the Christians of this faction, more deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Pharisaism than of the Gospel, soon 
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saw that a more serious issue was here involved than a mere 
dissidence of form or conduct; they began to measure with a 
suspicious eye the distance which divided them from this man, 
whom they had but lately feared on quite different grounds. 
They discerned at length in his teachings a tendency essentially 
subversive of all which in their eyes formed the true basis of 
faith and hope. 

In the book of the Acts it is still easy to discover, in spite 
of the reticences and conciliatory attempts of its author, the 
rapid growth of this antipathy to Paul. We have just seen 
how it must necessarily keep pace with the growing clearness 
and power of Paul’s preaching. At the time when the epistles 
were written, which set before us all the dramatic crises of 
the story, it had already reached its height, and called into 
play severe, unsparing polemics on either side. So soon as 
it became clear to the Judzeo-Christians of the strictest sect, 
that the question involved the abrogation of the ritual law— 
in their eyes a crime of deepest dye—their course was decided. 
They could not remain impassive spectators of such an. at- 
tempt; they must, by every means in their power, impede its 
success ; nor do we for a moment deny that, from the standpoint 
they occupied, the cause they defended must have appeared to 
them a righteous one. 

In fact, when we consider that the perpetually obligatory 
character of the law was not in their view an open question, 
there was nothing in the person and position of their principal 
adversary to hinder their opposition. Who was Paul? had 
he sat at the feet of the Master? had he even seen Christ, or 
received his commission direct from Him? These questions 
were asked often and openly, as we gather from Paul’s eager- 
ness to reply to them, both directly and indirectly, in all his 
epistles. More than once he goes thoroughly into the matter,* 
and the superscriptions and subscription of his letters, in which 
he so prominently asserts his apostleship, show how much he 
_ felt the need of thus vindicating himself from false imputations. 
eo. Cor. ix.1, and-foll:; ‘2 Cor.’ xi.; Galt. ;\ Eph. ai, 7; 1 Thess? 4; 


1 Tim. 1. ; Titus 1. 3, etc. 
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How wide was the gulf between Paul and these Judaizing 
Christians, we may judge from the fact that they did not hesi- 
tate to speak of him as an apostate, and so openly, that James 
thinks it advisable to give him a word of warning, and to 
suggest to him a method of avoiding the serious consequences 
that might ensue.* 

The adversaries of Paul were not content, therefore, with 
opposing him merely in the arena of word and doctrine. They 
soon reached more open hostilities, and laboured ardently to 
destroy a work which on conviction they detested. While 
Paul, with a prudent and honourable reserve, carefully avoided 
encroaching on what he considered to be the ground of his 
colleagues, and made it a matter of principle to break up 
entirely new fields for the Gospel,t the opposing party 
organized a regular counter-mission, with the avowed object 
of bringing back to the Gospel preached by them of Jerusalem, 
~ those who had received only the Gospel according to Paul. 
We find numerous traces of this attempt in the epistles. 
The Judaizers sowed discord at Corinth ; they overturned the 
faith of the Galatian Churches; they sent forth everywhere 
on the track of the apostle, men who discredited his title and 
vocation among the Churches he had founded, and claimed for 
themselves alone apostolic honours and authority.t They pro- 
duced letters of recommendation, possibly genuine, to introduce 
themselves to the Churches.§ Perhaps they may even have 
gone so far as to circulate others, in support of their own ideas, 
under the name of Paul himself. || They ventured to claim in 
a general manner the patronage of the heads of the Jerusalem 
Church, whose names are unhappily mixed up (we would 
gladly suppose unjustly) in the whole of these lamentable 
controversies. The Judaizing party asserted the exclusive 


* Acts xxi. 21, and foll. 
+ Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor, x. 16. 
£ 2 Cor. xi. 13, and foll,; Gal. i. 7. 
§ 2 Cor. iii. 1, 
» || 2 Thess, ii. 2. 
T 1 Cor. i, 12; Gal. ii. 12. 
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authority* of the apostles in Judzea—a pretension which these 
would themselves have wholly repudiated, and which. Paul 
makes bold to deny to them.t These false teachers proclaimed 
themselves further to be the only true disciples of Christ ;{ and 
in His name they imposed upon the faithful, as a condition of 
salvation, circumcision, the observance of holy days, abstinence 
from certain meats,—in short, all the rites of the laws of tra- 
dition;§ and they abruptly broke off all intercourse with the 
uncircumcised Christians,|] whom Paul had welcomed as bro- 
thers into the great family, and whom the other apostles had 
recognized as such. Their hatred to Paul was not at all ap- 
peased even by his heroic sufferings and sublime self-devotion. 
When the populace of Jerusalem laid homicidal hands upon 
him, there were myriads of Christians in the city, and not one 
lifted a finger to defend him. Carried to Rome, a captive under 
threat of death, he found no friends among the Christians of 
that city to stand by him on his trial ;{ and after two years’ 
sojourn there, during which, through all the alternations of 
hope and fear,** he had never ceased to work for God and His 
kingdom, he has still reason to complain of the unkindness of 
those who preach Christ only of contention, thinking to add 
affliction to his bonds.t+ 

All these facts are established on evidence that cannot be 
questioned, namely, by the text of the epistles themselves, and. 
we need not discuss them more fully. But scientific theology, 
whether of former times or of our own, has gone still further, 
and has pointed to a polemical purpose, a design directly anti- 
Pauline, in some of the books which form part of the New 
Testament canon, All are familiar with the question of the 


* 2 Cor. xi. 5; Gal. 1i. 6, and foll, 

+ Ibid. ; comp. 1 Cor, ix. 5. 

gel Cori. 12.3.2 Cor, x. 7. 

§ Gal. ii. 3; ii. 2, and foll. ; iv. 10, 21; v. 2, and foll.; Rom. xiv. 1, 
and foll.; Phil. iii, 2; Col. ii. 21, and foll, 
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divergence between Paul and James, a question that has become 
almost matter of popular discussion, since the solution given 
of it by Luther, and constantly taken up by modern criticism. 
We shall advert to this subject more fully presently, but we do 
not think its decision is such as would assign to the epistle in 
question a place in the present chapter. We shall take this 
opportunity, however, of alluding to some other traces of this 
controversy, to which attention has been drawn of late, and 
shall try to set them at their true value. They have been dis- 
covered in the book of Revelation, which, of all the writings of 
the apostolic age, borrows most largely from the spirit and ideas. 
of Judaism. 

Thus it is there said * that the twelve stones on which the 
walls of the New Jerusalem are built, bear the names of the 
twelve apostles. Of course Paul cannot be included in this 
number. Now it must not be forgotten that the passage 
just quoted has a doctrinal significance, that it asserts a privi- 
lege for the twelve, not only within the Church and in the 
sphere of their earthly labours, but far beyond these, and that 
it implies also the idea of such an estimate of their merit as 
would exclude the possibility of competition or even comparison 
with them. In view of this fact, the claims of Paul, so often 
urged, appear an arrogant assumption. We can see no answer 
that can be given to this reasoning by those who, upholding the 
official theory of the Church, increase to thirteen the number 
of the disciples to whom they would accord the apostolic title 
and prerogatives. When a dogma is expressed in figures, it 
is easy to ascertain if there is identity of views between the 
persons who profess it; and when writers affirm that there 
are but twelve apostles, after another has called himself the 
thirteenth, we naturally conclude that the contradiction was 
not unintentional.+ 

* Rev. xxi, 14. 


+ In addition to the explanation given by Reuss in the next two para- . 
graphs, the following extract from Hengstenberg, in loc., seems worthy of 
consideration, although it is more than doubtful whether Rey. xxi. 14, 
was suggested by Eph. ii. 20: ‘‘It has been thought that, as only twelve 
apostles are here spoken of, Paul must have been left out, and efforts 
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But looking at the matter as we do from a historical and 
not from a theoretical point of view, the difficulty vanishes. 
We shall only observe that Paul nowhere says that he is the 
thirteenth apostle; that the idea could never have occurred to 
him of deciding dogmatically the number of the men who were 
to bear that name.* There will be apostles so long as there 
shall remain any in the world to be converted to Christ; and 
whosoever has really received from the Saviour the commission 
to carry His word to men who as yet have never heard it, has 
the right to call himself Christ’s apostle. The proofs of his 
apostleship,t moral and tangible, will not be wanting, success in 
the spiritual field being always the chief.t In the case of Paul, 
his humility and the recollection of his previous career might 
prompt him to call himself the least of all the apostles,§ though 
the results of his ministry, for which in another passage he 
thanks God, gave him the foremost rank, both in his own con- 
sciousness and in the judgment of history. But if he claims as 
his simple right a place on a par with the earlier apostles, || 
it is certainly not with a view to close the list, and to exclude 
those who should come after him. 


have been made to account for this omission. But that the author of the 
Revelation reckoned Matthias, and not Paul, among the apostles, can be 
imagined by no one who has perceived the relation in which the Reve- 
lation stands to St. Paul. Comp. at ch.i. 4, 1.5, ii. 14, xvii. 14, and 
many other passages, and the remarks made in vol. i., p. 42. This passage, 
however, itself rests on a Pauline foundation. The appointment of 
Matthias was indeed made according to the will of God, but it was only a 
provisional one, as is clear alone from the way in which it took place, and 
likewise from the external qualifications which, according to Acts i. 21, 
22, were alone ‘taken into account, while the imternal conditions were 
uniformly held to be indispensable toward an ultvmate appointment. It 
is clear, too, from the object in view, as declared in ver. 22. The more 
John elevates the prophetical side of the apostolical calling, the farther 
must it have been from him to regard that appointment asa final one. It 
stood in force only till the Lord Himself should be pleased by His own 
immediate choice to fill up the vacant ground.” —Ep. 

* Rom. xvi. 7; 1 Cor. iv. 9; ix.5; 2.Cor.xi. 13; comp. Acts xvi. 4, 14. 

+ Ta onucia rob droorédov, 2 Cor, xii. 12. . 

{ ’Amddeter rvevuaros cal dvvduews, 1 Cor, ii, 4. 

§ 1 Cor. xv. 9. 

|| 2 Cor. xi. 5; Gal. ii. 6. 
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On the other hand, it must be remembered that the stand- 
point of the writer of the Revelation is altogether different. 
We know that the primitive Church, of which he is there the 
interpreter, regarded the twelve disciples chosen by Christ as 
a body apart, raised above all other believers by virtue of their 
mission received from the lips of the Saviour Himself. The 
name apostle therefore was in this sphere applied to them ex- 
clusively. This is evident from the Acts, where Paul appears 
on the scene beside them, but is never so denominated; and 
where the personages placed at the head of the Church of 
Jerusalem are uniformly styled the apostles and elders, show- 
ing that the former constituted a class by themselves. This 
was so invariable a custom, and so deep-rooted in the language 
of the Church, that Paul himself, through the force of habit, 
sometimes falls in with it,* boldly and uncompromisingly as 
at other times he vindicates his high calling. Clearly, then, 
the passage quoted from the Revelation must be explained by 
the influence exerted over men’s minds by the priority of the 
ministry of the twelve, and their wholly exceptional historical 
position. It proclaims a fact rather than a doctrine. And if, 


as we are far from denying, the assertion bears the dogmatic 


impress of Judzeo-Christianity, it does not at all follow that 
it was written with a polemical intention. Were this indeed 
the case, it would tell, not against Paul only, but against all the 
other contemporary missionaries, who unquestionably used and 
claimed the name of apostles. Nay, more; the same polemical 
purpose must be traced in the letter to the Christians of Syria, 
in which the apostles in the same way appropriate the title.t 
There is another passage in the Revelation which has been 


supposed by various authors to contain a direct attack upon 


Paul. It occurs in the letter to the Churches of Pergamos and 
Thyatira,{ in which the prophet reproaches them with suffer- 
ing false teachers in their midst (for such is the significance of 


* 1 Cor. xv. 7. This was so much matter of habit that he speaks of 
them as the twelve when they were but eleven (see verse 5), 

+ Acts xv. 23, and foll. 

{ Rev. i. 14, 20, 
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the mystical names Jezebel and Balaam), who taught the people 
to eat things sacrificed to idols, and to commit fornication. It 
is known that on the first of these two points, Paul held wider 
views than the Judeeo-Christians. The latter had a horror of 
even the most distant contact with idolatry, and sternly pro- 
scribed the use of meats that had formed part of an idol sacri- 
fice, even though they had been bought: in the market. Paul, 
on the contrary, in theory at least, held this to be a matter of 
indifference. Again, it is certain that a similar divergence of 
opinion had arisen in-relation to various questions connected 
with marriage. Thus the Jews and many Christians held very 
rigid views as to the degrees of consanguinity within which 
marriage was lawful. <A strong prejudice was also entertained 
from very early times in the Church against second marriages. 
From this point of view marriages were declared incestuous, 
which might appear perfectly legitimate to other Christians, 
and on which morality, as at present understood, would pro- 
nounce no condemnation. We have the sanctity of celibacy 
extolled in the Revelation ; we shall therefore naturally expect 
to find it espousing the severe side of this question of marriage. 
Now Paul declares plainly that he sees no moral objection to 
the re-marriage of widows and widowers.* He lays down no 
rule as to the lawful degrees of relationship ; but there is reason 
to believe that on this point also, he would have been pre- 
pared to mitigate the rigour of legal or traditional proscriptions, 
without lowering at all the moral safeguards for the purity of 
marriage. 

We can admit all these facts, which are for the most part 
sufficiently attested, without drawing from them the conclusion 
that the writer of the Revelation, in addressing his reproofs to 
the Churches, has any design of raising objections to the teach- 
ing of Paul. Let us observe, first, that ten years had passed, at 
the time of the composition of this book, since Paul had been 
in those regions, if indeed he had ever visited the towns there 
specially named. The reproof then, if there be any, must have 
been conveyed, not to Paul himself, but to his disciples, and it 

® 1 Cor, vii. 9; 39. 
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is possible to suppose that some of these, in their eagerness to 
disseminate liberal principles, may have proclaimed them in too 
absolute a manner, and without the counterpoise of other moral 
principles, by which Paul was always careful to guard them from 
abuse. The famous saying “all things are lawful for me,’* 
without being precisely interpreted in the sense of positive and 
criminal licence,+ might be taken as a motto by people who 
would not impose upon themselves the same invaluable rules 
_ of consideration and respect for the conscience of others, which 
Paul preached and constantly practised. But is it indeed 


necessary to suppose that these tendencies were encouraged by 


the immediate disciples of Paul? Those who could forget that 
knowledge without charity,+ so far from edifying the Church, 
tends to destroy brethren for whom Christ died, did not deserve 
so honourable a name. A true disciple of Paul would feel 
abstinence from meats, the use of which would cause a brother 
to stumble, to be a thing natural and familiar. And as to the 
question of marriage, Paul is certainly the last against whom 
the reproach of laxity of principle can be brought. Is he not 
indeed charged, on the contrary, with having given the first 
impulse to monastic asceticism, by basing on such broad prin- 
ciples the preference of celibacy over marriage? || Did he not 
plainly make a vast concession to extreme opinions, when he 
advised his disciples not to choose as heads and officers of the 
Church, men twice married ? 


* Tlavra pou @eors, 1 Cor. vi. 12; x. 23. 

t+ Gal. v. 13. 

£ 1 Cor. xiii. 2; comp. v. 12. 

§ 1 Cor. vill. 13; x. 24, and foll. 

|| 1 Cor. vii. 1, 7, 8, 26, 38, 40. 

“| 1 Tim. iii. 2; Titusi. 6. [It is not clear that St. Paul required that 
a bishop should not marry a second time. There is a great weight of 
authority in favour of interpreting this passage as forbidding the ap- 
pointment of any man as a bishop who had at the same time more than 
one wife. A man might be received into the Church who before his 
conversion was in this condition ; he was not required at baptism to put 
away either of the women he had married, for to put a wife away might 
inflict on her great injustice; but such a man was not to be appointed 
bishop.—Eb. | 
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It remains for us to see how Paul acted towards his opponents. 
Among those who differed from him, he could very clearly dis- 
tinguish between the men of weak consciences, whom timidity 
prevented from rising to his own standpoint, and those who fol- 
lowed the impulse of a self-satisfied fanaticism, and did not scorn 
to attain by means which morality condemned, an end which the 
Gospel did not sanction. With the former, how forbearing he 
was ! how careful not to do violence to their sincere and innocent 
prejudices! He would impose on himself many needless priva- 
tions rather than by the use of what to him seemed lawful, lead 
them to act against their own weak and as yet unenlightened 
conscience.* He is never weary of instructing them with all 
gentleness, of reiterating again and again the arguments which 
victoriously demonstrated the truth of his doctrine. He devotes 
his whole life to spreading around him light and liberty; he 
is ready by vigils, by fastings, by perils and labours, by the 
sacrifice of his life, if need be, to win the Church into the path 
of Gospel progress; and the tender outflowings of his heart, 
the yearnings expressed with such intense earnestness, are the 
last weapons to which he resorts, when those of argument have 
failed to triumph over intellectual indolence or suspicious pre- 
judice.t 

But how different is his tone when confronted with the other 
class of antagonists! For them he has no consideration, no 
shafts of gentle courtesies. All the resources of an ardent and 
impassioned rhetoric are used against them.t Satire, irony, 
invective, provocation, the magnifying of his office, the question 
which takes the form of a challenge, the reply which becomes 
an appeal to public justice—all is fair in such a warfare ; and 
the blows fall hard and ringing upon the men whom he would 
simply despise, if he did not deem them dangerous, or if the 


interests they compromised were less dearto him. The epithets 
\ 
* Rom. xiv. 1, 4,13, and foll. ; xv. 1, and foll.; 1 Cor. viii. ; ix. ; x. 13, 
and foll., ete. (cxavdaniférv). 
+ 1 Cor. vi. 11, and foll. ;- vii. 3, and foll. ; Gal. iv. 12, and foll., ete. 
{ 2 Cor, x., xi; Gal. i. 6, and foll.; ii. 4, and foll. ; v. 7, and foll. ; Phil. 
ili. 2, and foll., etc. 
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he flings at them shock our conventional age. They are liars, 
dogs, messengers of Satan, who himself sometimes takes the 
form of an angel of light. Plays upon words as apt and witty 
as they are foreign to the language of our day,* call in raillery 
to the aid of the good cause, and even go the length some- 
times of sallies of humour, the terrible vigour of which startles 
us more than it attracts.t 

Paul would have been more lenient, more considerate towards 
the men on whom he discharged this torrent of burning elo- 
quence, if their errors had been of the understanding only, and 
the tenacity of preconceived opinions had been their sole offence. 
But the narrow views of these representatives of tradition 
stifled charity, as well as faith, beneath the pressure of their 
dry formularies and their asceticism, so full of pride, so empty 
of humility. They looked upon the preaching of the Gospel 
only as a means of enrolling members in their little coterie, a 
way of feeding the Synagogue through the Church, a field to 
be worked by their greedy proselytism.{ | Orthodox, alike im 
the good and the bad acceptation of the word, they saw in Paul 
the neologist, the heretic ; his lofty reasoning was proscribed 
because he would not lend it to the service of their scholasticism. 
Hating progress by instinct, and regarding the form of tradition 
received from their fathers as the final expression of truth, 
they joined to all the rigidity of the priestly spirit, all the 
vanity of a hard and barren scholarship, and all the venom of a 
wounded self-love. 

If any should think that the apostle went too far in his 
declamations against such adversaries, that some of his pages, 
however fine oratorically, cast a shade upon his character as 
aman, especially when they are compared with the calm and 
gentle demeanour of Jesus under assaults no less hostile, we 
hasten to bring forward considerations which should temper such 


* Phil. ui, 2, 35; aapiroui in the ideal and symbolical sense ; cararouy 
n the material and legal sense. 

t+ Gal. v. 12; droxdyovra in the same sense, but with an exaggeration 
which translation cannot convey. 

{ 2 Cor. xi. 20. 
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a judgment.* <A parallel cannot fairly be instituted between a 
man and the Son of God, between Him before whose eyes all 
the future lay open, and who could discern the certain ultimate 
triumph of His Gospel, and the man who, absorbed in the 
struggles and duties of the moment, comes into rough collision 
with obstacles in his path. The Master might know and pro- 
claim that faith shall overturn mountains; the disciple, full of 
faith, must employ all the force of his will, all the activity of 
his zeal, in breaking down or overleaping the barriers which 
obstructed his progress. ‘Time with God has no limit; the time 
of man is short; earnest, devoted souls would fain finish them- 
selves the task they have set before them, and the means they 
use tell of the eager passionate haste within. 


* The manner of our Lord no doubt differs greatly from that of St. 
Paul, but it will be difficult to find in St. Paul’s epistles denunciations 
as vehement as those which occur in our Lord’s polemic against the 
Pharisees.—Ep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
PAGANISM AND GNOSTICISM. 


IDEAS are not formed and developed simply by virtue of their 
inherent power and the germs of life they contain naturally, 
but also under the influence of the obstacles they encounter, 
and by the very efforts they make to overcome them. The _ 
survey we have just taken of the struggle between the evan- 
gelical principle and traditional Judaism, and of the changes 
consequent on it, gives a direct illustration of this great prin- 
ciple governing the progress of the human mind. The history 
of Christian doctrine during eighteen centuries furnishes many 
more such illustrations,—the opinions dominant in each epoch, 
the various systems of philosophy, and political interests, all 
exerting in turn a more or less powerful influence over 
Christian ideas. These, however, while undergoing indefinite 
modifications from various individuals or schools, have always 
remained unchanged in their essence, by virtue of the vital 
principle within them, or, which is the same thing, by the 
divinity of their origin. | 

In order to complete what we have to say on the history of 
Christian theology in the first century, it is then necessary to 
inquire whether it was brought into contact with any other 
religious philosophy than that of the synagogue, and if that 
contact exerted any influence either upon the form of the apos- 
tolic teaching, or upon the direction which the first Christian 
theologians gave to their arguments. 

It is needless to remark that the question here is not of the 
opposition between monotheism and polytheism, since this was 
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of much older date than the Gospel, and is dwelt upon far 
more largely by the prophets of the Old Testament, than by 
the apostles of the New. We need scarcely pause to notice the 
occasional passages in which the apostles combat the views and 
opinions of popular paganism.* That paganism was too poor, 
too worn-out already at that period, for its overthrow to require 
much effort from the preachers of the Gospel. If it resisted at 
first, it was rather by the power of habit than on theory or prin- 
ciple; it lingered on.in the customs of society, after it had de- 
serted the schools. But from the very condition of corruption 
and decay to which paganism was brought, arose two special 
tendencies,—we can scarcely call them two new forms of the 
religious movement,—which were strongly marked in pagan 
society, at the period when the Gospel emerged for the first time 
from its narrower circle, to try its power on the world. We soon 
find the apostles brought into collision with these influences ; 
and subsequently, in the course of the second century, one of 
them became a source of real peril to the Church, by assimilating 
Christian ideas, and wearing the colours of the Gospel, and thus 
insinuating itself into the Church under cover of a syncretism 
which escaped unpractised eyes. Our readers will divine that 
we are alluding to gnosticism, which played so large a part in 
the theology of the first ages. It will be at once remembered 
also, that it has been a much-controverted question, whether 
onosticism can trace back its origin to the period now before 
-us, and consequently whether or not indications of it are to be 
found in the apostolic epistles. This point, like so many others, 
has been often obscured by the consideration of other critical 
questions connected with it. Of late days the presence of these- 
indications has been strongly insisted on, and an argument 
derived from them against the authenticity of certain books of 
the New Testament. The opposite party have as strongly denied 
their presence at all, with a view to maintain the integrity of 
the Scripture canon. 

Without staying to examine the views held by others, we 


* Acts xiv. 15, and foll.; xvii. 24, and foll.; Rom. i. 19, and foll.; 1 Cor. 
x. 20; Rev., passwm, etc. 
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will endeavour to state our own as clearly as possible, and to 
show that they have all the probability that can be attained 
with regard to a fact so far removed from our horizon, and a 
true knowledge of which is rendered still more difficult by 
the nature of the sources at our command. It will have 
been observed that we have spoken of two tendencies, born of 
ancient paganism, which we distinguish from each other, while 
we still suppose an affinity between them. The first and the 
most easy to characterize is the superstition which, from the 
very first century, had really with a large part of pagan society 
taken the place of the religious beliefs that once formed the 
spiritual food of the whole Greek and Latin races. These 
beliefs no longer existed in their concrete or mythological — 
form, except in remote places which had not shared in the 
general march of mind, the progress of philosophy and intel- 
ligence. But absolute indifferentism, religious vacuity, is not 
a condition natural to man. The void left in the mind must 
be filled by something; pleasures, more or less gross and 
sensual, might divert the spirit for a time, but not for ever; 
and, failing nobler instincts, the imagination asserted its natural 
rights; doubt came to avenge departed faith, and the secret 
terror which it inspired in a sickened heart and an accusing 
conscience, stirred all the faculties to seek a way of escape, to 
grasp at any straw, to follow in blind haste the faintest ray of 
delusive light; and left that age, like every age which boasts 
of its philosophic wisdom, at the mercy of rogues and charla- 
tans. Men mocked at the Olympic gods, but professed great 
respect for diviners, astrologists, jugglers, and magicians of 
every sort. The occult sciences were believed in; men sought 
initiation in the mysteries; the dead were invoked; men fed 
their hungry minds on every description of fable, miracle, and 
metamorphosis. A pardonable credulity had given way to a 
credulity that was shameless and boundless. This superstition 
came in great part from the East; at least those who turned it 
to account were chiefly orientals. The Jews especially under- 
stood how to use this disposition advantageously, and made it 
a source of large gains to themselves. We find them every- 
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where, with other adventurers, on the track of the apostles, as 
miracle-workers, enchanters, exorcists, fortune-tellers.* We 
see them supplied with books of magic,t assuming Arabic 
names, + sometimes opposing the preaching of the apostles, 
sometimes trying to turn it to account in their trade.§ 

No great hindrance or serious danger could arise, however,. 
to the Gospel, in this direction, and we have only mentioned 
the facts in order to complete the picture of that world in the . 
midst of which the Christian principle had first to -assert 
itself. That superficial observers, or men blinded by sordid 
avarice, should confound the miracles of the apostles, or the 
psychological phenomena which accompanied their preaching, 
with the tricks of vulgar magic, could neither divert the pro- 
gress of ideas into a false channel, nor stop them in their 
natural and beneficial course. We cannot, however, pass from 
this subject without saying that, in our opinion, a large pro- 
portion of those whom Paul speaks of in his epistles, and 
especially in his pastoral letters, and who have been supposed 
to be the false teachers from Colosse, or the gnostics of Ephesus 
or of Crete, were simply Jews, and generally adventurers of 
the commonest order, who would not have deserved to be 
noticed by the apostle, if there had not been in the ranks of 
the Church persons feeble enough in mind to be caught by 
their artifices. 

Side by side with this low superstition and interested 
roguery, which aimed only to make dupes, we find in the 
sphere of paganism, and as far back as the age of the apostles, 
another tendency more serious, and connected in the closest 
manner with the history of Christian theology. We allude to 
that form of religious speculation known under the name of 
gnosticism, the first indications of which appear in history 
almost at the same time as the Gospel. It is true that at that 
remote period we find no traces of the existence of any system 


* Acts vill. 9; xiii. 6; xvi, 16; xix, 13; 2 Tim. ii. 13. 
+ Acts xix. 19, 

t Acts xi, 8. 

§ Loe. cit. ; Luke ix. 49; comp, Acts viii, 19. 
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of gnosticism defined and openly taught; but it is none the 
less certain that the apostles already saw the upspringing of 
ideas, which those who came after them would find much diffi- 
culty in checking, and that they would fain have nipped them 
in the bud, or guarded the Church vigilantly against them. 
Those who remember how the very next generation, before the 
middle of the second century, saw gnosticism the dominant 
philosophy of almost the entire East, though under various 
forms and widely modified according to its different schools, 
must be constrained to admit that its origin cannot be traced 
to one special spot, or to one single name, and may be pre- 
pared to grant us this further point,—that it was not the 
creation of any one individual, of any one province, or of any 
one year, but the natural outgrowth of the spirit of the age, 
silently advancing and developing itself according to the laws 
imposed by circumstance. The causes of this effect, which 
assumed in the end such grave proportions, are not difficult 
to trace, though like all other moral revolutions they began in 
obscurity. In addition to the negative cause—the overthrow 
of former faiths and the inability of the old systems to sustain | 
or to replace them—there were very powerful positive causes. 
There was the ever-growing commixture of peoples, and of 
ideas of various origin; there was the contact of Jewish 
monotheism with oriental pantheism; there were the mys- 
tical and theosophic elements contained in the doctrines of 
Pythagoras and of Plato, fructified by the more ardent mys- 
ticism of Asia, and the purer mysticism of the Gospel; there 
was finally the growing conviction that the study of physical 
nature and cosmological theories, are not the most important 
themes of philosophy ; that it may aspire to a more exalted 
end, by seeking to reunite man to God, the finite to the infi- 
nite being. The essential syncretism of this speculation—that 
is, its method of combining and amalgamating conceptions of 
very various origin—explain why it was so eager to assimilate 
Christian ideas, and to make them a constituent, element of its 
sometimes singular, often spiritual, always daring conceptions. 

The focus of all this intellectual movement was chiefly in 
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Asia Minor, a country which has never taken any important 
part in the history of humanity, but which was at this time 
the meeting-place and arena of all the philosophical schools of 
the age. Among the apostolic books, therefore, those which 
belong to this region bear the clearest traces of the necessity 
felt by the apostles to familiarize the Church with these much- 
debated questions, and to guard it against the invasion of new 
ideas, more attractive than those of ancient polytheism, but not 
less alien to the Gospel. 

The fundamental idea of gnosticism was a sort of dualism ; 
its starting-point was the question of the origin of evil; its 
goal the victory to be gained over the latter, and over the 
world which is of it, so that man may rise to God, or become 
identified with Deity. It is plain that in the abstract there 
must be many points of contact between gnosticism and the 
Gospel. The difference, in point of theory or method, could be 
only formal, the Gospel confining itself to the moral sphere, 
onosticism aspiring to the metaphysical. But in their prac- 
- tical application there was the widest possible distance be- 
tween the two. The Christian doctrines concerning Christ, 
the nature of His work, the means of salvation, must be 
strangely modified, if not subverted altogether, by a system 
which linked the world to God by a series of intermediary ex- 
istences, lower evolutions of the Divine essence, and the design 
of which was to make man ascend this scale by means of an 
asceticism far surpassing that of the Pharisees. As, however, 
Christianity was, of all the religious theories of the age, the 
most suggestive and attractive for philosophy, it is not strange 
that gnosticism should have borrowed largely from it, in 
terms, formularies, and even in doctrines, so that it was able 
at last itself to pass for a simple modification of the Gospel 
teaching. Ay oe 

Leaving generalities, we may proceed to show by the 
evidence of apostolic texts, that gnostic philosophy—that is, 
theological theories originating outside the Synagogue and 
the Church—had crept into the Church before the close of 
the first century, and naturally called forth the opposition of 

21 
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Christian teachers. We do not forget that the fact of such 
arguments being contained in the apostolic writings has 
been urged in disproof of their authenticity. But as, on the 
one hand, the chronological history of gnosticism is itself still 
a problem unsolved, and, on the other hand, the genuineness 
of the books in question can be sustained by a series of other 
arguments, we shall be justified in receiving their witness in 
this as in the preceding parts of our narrative. 

Among the instances that here present themselves, the most 
interesting, and at the same time the most explicitly stated, is 
that of the doctrine of intermediary beings. All the ancient 
religions recognized such beings; we have already seen Jewish 
philosophy taking hold of this idea; the theory of emanation, 
so widely spread through the Kast at this period, raised 1t far 
above the sphere assigned to it by traditional Judaism.’ Gnos- 
ticism, in its turn, made large use of it, and set forth, perhaps 
more clearly than any other, system, its eclectic origin. We 
do not assert that any one of the systems taught during the 
second century was professed at Ephesus or in Phrygia in 
the days of the apostle Paul; but we discover an allusion to 
something at least very analogous to them in his remarks to 
the Colossians upon the doctrines of angels,* which he calls 
philosophy vain deceit + and in contrast to which he sets the 
religion of Christ,+ the one Mediator between God and man. 

The theory of AZons seems more directly indicated in what 
the same apostle calls “ profane and old wives’ fables,’§ if we 
may be allowed to combine those myths, or to identify them 
with the endless genealogies elsewhere spoken of.{| Paul 
speaks of these fables as of Jewish origin; or at least traces 
in them a great affinity with certain tendencies of Judaism, 
a fact which is not incompatible with our idea of gnostic 
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syncretism, especially if we take into account the prodigious 
development at this period, among the Jews, of the doctrine 
and mythological history of angels. 

The asceticism so deeply enrooted in the mind of the Jewish 
people before the age of the apostles, was not by any means 
peculiar to them, and if it manifested itself in schools which 
held as a fundamental principle that the seat of evil was in 
matter, it does not follow that they must have derived from 
the Pharisees, or the Essenes, their principles and practices 
on this point. In reading the passages in the epistles we 
have referred to, in which Paul remonstrates against an anti- 
evangelical, perhaps even hypocritical asceticism,* we need not 
suppose him to be referring necessarily to the same narrow circle 
of Pharisaism which he had elsewhere in view. Pharisaism and 
gynosticism may have been agreed in certain forms prescribed 
for the attainment of religious perfection ; but the proscrip- 
tion of marriage,t pointed out as one of the doctrines opposed 
by the apostle, was certainly not derived from the Pharisaic 
code. The very vehemence of the arguments he uses against 
this proscription—he, Paul, the advocate of celibacy, who him- 
self practised it, and who belonged to a Church which from 
the very commencement had favoured it—prove that there lay 
at the basis of the precept a theory hostile to a scriptural 
ereed. This can be no other than dualism, the theory of 
the corruption of matter, or of its origin as alien from God. 
Herein is also a reason why we cannot think ancient Essenism 
is itself a sufficient explanation of the fact in question. 

We note another phase of gnosticism in the doctrine so 
directly and warmly combated in the epistles of John; we 
refer to docetism—that is, the theory which refused to re- 
cognize the reality of the human body of Christ. That the 
Divine element in the person of Jesus, in the metaphysical 
sense of the word, should not have been acknowledged, was 
an error common in the apostolic times, and long after, in the 
sphere of Judo-Christianity, although it was too vague as a 

* Swuarun yuuvacia, 1 Tim. iv. 8; comp. Col. ii, 23, ete. 
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dogma to become a subject of direct argumentative attack 
from the apostles. It is not in this sphere, however, nor in 
that of the Pauline Churches, that the diametrically opposite 
error could have arisen—that, namely, which carried spiri- 
tualism so far as to deny the human element* in the person 
of the Saviour; -but this view had also gained ground before 
the close of the first century.t The apostle would not have 
combated a chimera. It is evident that this repugnance to 
admit the fact of a true incarnation was a consequence of 
the gnostic theory concerning matter, between which and God 
there should be no affinity or bond whatever. On the other 
hand, docetism, or the doctrine according to which the Son of 
God had a seeming not a real body, is only indirectly the pro- 
duct of pagan philosophy. The essential part of this doctrine, 
the idea of the Son of God revealed to the world, belongs to 
Christianity alone, and only by the application of dualist prin- 
ciples to the substance of Christianity could the doctrine in. 
question have been evolved. | 
Perhaps.we may even be authorized in saying the same 

thing with reference to one other dogma combated in the 
epistles of Paul. From a passage in the second letter to 
Timothy,t we gather that some had taught at Ephesus that 
the resurrection had already taken place, which amounted to 
saying that there was no other resurrection to be hoped for in 
the future. Without this last addition, the first statement 
contains nothing anti-evangelical, since the apostles them- 
selves speak of a death and resurrection in the spiritual sense. 
The denial of a future resurrection was the expression of 
an absolute spiritualism, which would deny to the flesh any 
right whatever. No shade of materialist incredulity prompted 
the negation; it had quite anothér source. But on the other 
hand, the very idea of a resurrection already consummated is 
a Christian idea; the philosophy of Hymenzeus and Philetus 
could have been derived nowhere else; they only combined 
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with the Christian element, a theory introduced by them from 
without. | 

The apostles could have but an imperfect acquaintance with 
the whole of this school, so foreign to the sphere of their 
national and religious training. They noted its most striking 
developments as they appeared; but the full scope of the 
theory, and its germinal principle, may have escaped them, 
even supposing it to have been clearly expressed in their day. 
Perhaps it would be more exact to say they did not seek to 
discever it. Theirjwork was to combat error wherever they 
met it, and in every form. The diversity of the origin of 
error does not influence the method of the arguments used 
against it, and opposite forms of heresy might be the subject 
of attack and refutation in one and the same letter. This may 
explain why we find so many statements apparently incon- 
eruous in one single epistle, and why there is so much hesi- 
tation on the part of the greatest modern critics, with reference 
to a historical problem so full of interest. It is from the per- 
sistent attempt to bring into one system all the scattered traits 
of anti-evangelical theories, (those found, for example, in the 
pastoral epistles,) that we get such fantastic conceptions of 
these false ‘teachers, and have to seek in vain the true place in 
history to which to assign their hybrid systems. 
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CHAPTER X. 
CHRISTIAN GNOSTICISM. 


THE preaching of the apostles, carried on in the very sphere 
which was agitated by the conflicting tendencies to which we 
have just referred, could not by possibility pass them by or 
ignore their importance. If indeed the tumult in men’s minds 
had been of a nature wholly hostile to the Gospel, they might 
perhaps have allowed it to exhaust itself by its own struggles; 

but that which rendered it peculiarly dangerous was the false 
appearance it assumed of relationship to the Christian move- 
ment. Christian truth was imperilled by the inability of many 
minds to distinguish the radical difference in the two currents 
of ideas, and by the sympathy with the new school, felt by so 
many of the Greeks, whom the desire for knowledge, the craving 


for philosophy, rather than any deeper motive, had brought. 
into the Church, and who naturally turned to any quarter 


which promised fuller satisfaction of this intellectual hunger. 
There came a moment, as we see in the epistles to the Colossians 
and Ephesians, and even in the first epistle of John, when the 
old party of resistance, the Judaizing party, seemed less to be 
feared than the faction of the new philosophers. Paul, who had 
formerly been content to affirm that the doctrine of Christ eru- 
cified was worth more than all the wisdom of the world, and 
who had gloried in the charge of foolishness laid against him by 
the Greeks, as the grandest triumph of the Gospel,* even Paul 
was led by the new nature of the opposition to represent this 
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same Gospel rather as the most sublime philosophy.* With- 
out changing one point, without leading the believer out of the 
sphere of the experimental life, or of the practice of social duties, 
he brought into relief and prominence that aspect of the Chris- 
tian doctrine which offers the richest food and the fullest 
satisfaction to the reflective and speculative cravings of man’s 
deeper nature. After having simply said to the Corinthians f 
that the Gospel may also be presented in the form of philo- 
sophy, but only to the more advanced intelligences, he, the most 
advanced of all, was led to use by preference this mode of 
teaching when he had to deal with a false philosophy, a system 
of bold and fantastic speculation. Having learned the preten- 
sions advanced by it, he hastened to neutralize their influence 
by a more scientific exposition of the Christian doctrine. Using 
the parallels, antitheses, and formulas suggested to him by the 
false philosophy, he successfully commenced the construction of 
a system of Gospel metaphysics which he had not previously 
deemed necessary for the immediate purpose of the Church. We 
have already indicated that this change of method widened 
the distance between the various harhiers of the community, 
all not being equally capable of following this flight of specu- 
lative thought, and too many persuading themselves that in 
this direction Christian perfection was to be sought. 
Independently, however, of this external stimulus, the choice 
spirits within the young Church found in the essence of the 
Gospel itself many elements inviting the effort of reflection, 
and which, in addition to the simple Awa abundant food they 
offered to the )masses, contained problems to be solved, and 
directed religious meditation to the highest themes. We have 
just spoken of Paul, but we do not mean to assert that he 
was the only one to follow this bent. His name naturally 
comes first, because his history is the more familiar to us, 
while we know the other authors of the New Testament only 
by their writings, and even the names of those who confined 
themselves to oral instruction have scarcely come down to us. 
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All however, doubtless, with greater or less frequency and in a — 
larger or smaller measure, rendered testimony to that hidden 
wealth of the Gospel which the Christian theology of every 
age has found to be inexhaustible. 

The deeper apprehension of the religious truths revealed for 
the salvation of man, is called by the apostles themselves the 
“word of wisdom,” * a term equivalent to what we term in our 
day philosophy or speculation. It must be observed, however, 
that this wisdom is regarded by the apostle as the gift of 
God, no less than the simple faith which is its basis and premise; 
and is not placed in contrast with it to the derogation of faith. 
The Greek fathers perfectly understood this distinction, and 
continued to make it the starting-point of what in their day 
had become a real theology in the present sense of the word. 
The apostles themselves were conscious of the steps of their 
own progress, and of the path to be traversed by the faithful 
who would follow them. They distinguished the foundation,+ 
which must be laid first and everywhere, from the edifice 
to be built upon it by after-effort, and more or less slowly 
according to the requirements and capacities of the converts. 
They knew that many men, without endangering their salva- 
tion, might be content simply to believe in Jesus as the Son of 
God, the promised Christ, and to follow His precepts ; and that 
faith in one God, the doctrine of conversion and of baptism, of 
the resurrection of the dead and of eternal judgment,—the 
fundamental element, that is, of Gospel teaching,t—would be 
the sum of the knowledge to which many Christians would 
ever attain. But this did not prevent them from recognizing 
that for those who had their senses exercised,§ there was a 
far wider sphere of religious thought open, that they might 
add heavenly things to the- earthly things with which they 

* Tydots, 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9; xiii. 2; xiv. 6; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 6; Col. ii. 3; 
comp. Eph.i.17; iti. 10, 18; Rom. xi. 33; xv. 14. 
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started,* and they were eager to lead on unto perfection t all 
who were able to follow ever 

It is not our purpose to give here even a detailed exposition 
of that which we are entitled to comprise under the term Chris- 
tian gnosticism, in so far as that belongs to the apostolic age, 
and therefore to the sphere of our history. The whole of the 
rest of this work will be devoted to an exposition of the teach- 
ing of the apostles from a theological point of view, and we 
shall confine ourselves for the present to indicating briefly the 
main points of doctrine of which they treat. Tor this purpose, 
it will suffice to compare the facts to which attention has been 
already directed, with the contents of the books we shall have 
to analyze. 

We shall notice especially two points, in reference to which 
theologic thought should never be slow to leave behind mere 
elementary principles. We have already given prominence to 
them in speaking of the rise of evangelical theology; we > 
revert to them now to show how they became the primary 
subjects of what the apostles themselves regarded as Christian 
onosticism, or rather how that term came to be first applied to 
them. These two points are the relation of the two covenants, 
and the nature of the person of Christ. To the former, reflection ~ 
was drawn as soon as it was found impossible to maintain the 
observance of the law in all its traditional precepts, though its 
Divine origin was still. recognized. It was necessary to find 
some standpoint from which these two apparently contradic- 
tory principles might be harmonized. We know that Paul 
appled himself specially to this question, making it an essen- 
tial part of his teaching. The solution which he gave, and 
which referred at once to the theory and the method, is more 
than once presented by him and his followers, as a discovery 
made by virtue of a deeper apprehension of that which 
remained hidden from the many. The theory was that of 
the transitory purpose of the law; the method was that of 
typology. These two ideas will occupy a large place in the 
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exposition we have to give, and in most of the special repre- . 
sentations that will come before us. 

With reference to the other point, it must not be forgotten 
that the disciples had acquired before the death of the Saviour 
a very positive conviction of His superhuman nature. The 
gospels mention various circumstances which prove to us that 
this conviction was founded on the impression naturally pro- 
duced upon them by the discources and miracles of their 
Master ;* His resurrection revived their faith in new power, 
but they did not feel any immediate necessity of embodying 
their belief in a theological form. The tradition of the school 
suggested to them, at most, certain expressions by means of 
which they might attempt to convey their true sentiments. 
The simple, eloquent profession of faith made by Peter in the 
name of his colleagues, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life,” bears the impress of that direct 
assurance, of that unquestioning conviction, which is never the 
result of metaphysical speculation. Thus the religion of the 
disciples was essentially matter of personal experience, and we 
may conclude that the Christology of the Church also sprung 
originally from a heart vitalized by love, and was not built up 
exclusively on abstract theories. On the other hand, it was 
natural that the spirit of reflection should soon suggest the 
necessity of rendering some account of a fact which assumed 
paramount importance in the circle of the new religious ideas. 
Even before this, the theology of Judaism had risen to con- 
ceptions which promised, in their turn, to throw some light 
on that which had until now never been the subject of 
thoughtful investigation. The metaphysical notion of the 
Deity, as it had grown up in the schools of the time, on 
the basis of the Old Testament, appeared singularly to aid the 
researches of the new Christian theologians, and to shed the 
light of science upon beliefs already acquired, and thoroughly 
established. We shall find all the writers of the first century 
entering on this path, and differing among themselves only 

* Matt. xvi. 16; xiv. 33; Mark viii. 29; Luke ix. 20; xxiv. 21; John 
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in the more or less scientific forms in which they clothed one 
and the same thought. Christology will form an essential and 
important chapter in apostolic theology, but we shall find 
whenever we revert to the teachings given by these writers, 
that the two elements of simple instinctive faith, and wisdom 
more or less transcendental, join hands and advance side by 
side—distinct always, but never hostile. 

Beyond these two main points, there still remained a wide 
field to be cultivated, but one which was at first comparatively 
neglected, because it had scarcely attracted the notice of the 
wisdom of the fathers. We refer especially to matters con- 
nected with the moral nature of man. Jesus had awakened 
in a world stultified by Pharisaic legalism, the direct consci- 
ousness of sin; He had taught His disciples to sound men’s 
hearts, to gauge ‘the impulses of their moral and spiritual 
activity ; He had shown them that the present and the future 
depend on the direction given by men to their powers and 
possibilities. This was the basis of what we may call the 
psychology of the Gospel, which will embrace all the facts 
relating to the inner life, considered from the ethical point 
of view, from the very first impulse to good to a complete 
salvation. The facts, which were known to all the members 
of the community by personal experience, became to some the 
subject of special meditation; these sought to arrive at a 
knowledge of the nature and scope of the facts, and by con- 
necting them with the great principles of the new covenant 
and of salvation in Christ, they came to assimilate or identify, 
in a manner, doctrine and morality, and to give new life to 
both through this closer union. Thus their teaching remained 
popular in form, while in substance it yet rose to take in 
conceptions foreign to the thought of the age. Ethical pre- 
cepts received a more powerful sanction ; social duties were 
animated by religious feeling; the prospect of the future 
assumed less material colours. Thus theories were formed 
on the moral misery of man, on his natural weakness, his 
need of redemption, the help of grace, the end and the means 
of the Church, the hopes of the believer—theories which not 
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every mind was capable of developing for itself, but which, 
once formed and stated, were found within the grasp of all, 
and marvellously responsive to their more or less articulate 
experience. In this sphere, however, some of those more 
arduous problems presented themselves, on which the human 
mind loves to ponder, though it can but very imperfectly solve 
them,—such problems as the origin of evil, the relation between 
the will of God and that of man, and all that belongs to the 
mysteries of the life to come. We shall see that more than 
one theologian of the apostolic age touched upon one or other 
of these questions, which became subsequently an inexhaustible 
subject of study and controversy; and thatif in regard to these 
as to other points above enumerated, the Christian wisdom of 
the first age has not succeeded in satisfying by anticipation 
the speculative requirements of later generations, it at least 
kept always in view the immediate needs of the community. 
Its attention was also often directed to another sphere of reli- 
gious thought, into which the science of the Church, too exclu- 
sively desirous to broaden the horizon of speculative reason, has 
not followedit. The apostolic theology had, at least in its most 
illustrious representatives, an essentially mystical tendency. 
We have marked the presence of the mystical element in the 
teaching of Jesus—that is to say, the idea ever present of a per- 
sonal and direct union between the human soul and God. We 
shall not therefore be surprised to find the same idea repro- 
duced by those of the disciples who had most truly apprehended 
the meaning of the Gospel. If theyloved to dwell on the promise 
of their Master, that He would abide with them by giving them 
His Spirit, it was not that they claimed any peculiar privilege 
for themselves personally, but that they felt in the depths of 
their soul that this promise had not been an empty saying, 
that their whole nature had been transformed, ennobled by it, 
raised above its own weakness by a mysterious power which 
their reason could not control, and the operation of which they 
loved to recognize in all who believed. So truly was this the 
case, that they came at last to appropriate the very name of — 
faith to that feeling of intimate union, of personal oneness 
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with Him who had redeemed them unto God, and who did 
not suffer them to wander and stumble along the sterile, 
delusive path of this world’s wisdom. Upon this basis, laid 
without the aid of logic or rhetoric, they built up a theology 
of the Gospel, at once simple and sublime, one which offers still, 
as from the first it offered, peace and consolation to spirits 
wearied with the vain attempt to rise on reason’s wing to 
God. Conversion, regarded as a new birth, the abolition of 
sin through the mystical death’of the sinner, the hope of 
the life to come made sure by the resurrection of Christ,—all 
these phases of the life of the believer, considered as so many 
stages of his identification with the spiritual and representa- 
tive life of Christ; the entire Church as the living body of 
the Redeemer; its rites regarded as symbols of the intimate 
union of the members with the Head; and all the traditions 
of Judaism spiritualized by the potent influence of a new 
principle,—this is the sphere in which we shall find apostolic 
theology rising to its highest perfection, the sphere in which 
alone the Christian wisdom of the primitive age has never 
been surpassed. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


BEFORE concluding this preliminary historical survey, and 
passing on to the exposition of theology in theory, we must 
meet one objection which has been urged against us in various 
quarters, and which, if it were well founded, would be of a 
nature to arrest our progress, or at least to constrain us to 
abandon the method we propose to follow. in the other parts 
of our work. Is it possible,it is asked, to present the theology 
of the apostles under systematic forms? Did their teaching 
ever cease to be popular, by which we mean subordinate in its 
forms and methods, to the necessities of circumstance and the 
capacities of the masses? Did it ever attain such a scientific 
development, that our scholastic modes of treatment can be 
applied to it, without the risk of changing its whole character, 
of depriving it of just that which was most characteristic, and 
which guaranteed its enduring value as the basis of all theology ? 
To this question the old orthodoxy unhesitatingly replied in 
the affirmative. It was itself, by its very nature, so confident 
in its logical accuracy, and so fully persuaded of its identity 
with the doctrine of the apostles, that it was startled when in 
the last century the question was mooted of the distinction to 
be made between the theology of the schools and that of the 
Scriptures. We can well understand, however, how those who 
approve of a separate and independent treatment of the latter 
should presage danger in any attempt to systematize it. It is 
very easy, we admit, to go too far in this direction; that is no 
reason, however, for condemning absolutely the legitimate use 
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of a method which has its great advantages. Doubtless, if by 
means of analysis we eliminate from the entire preaching of 
an apostle the theoretical elements only, and study them apart 
from the rest, we are in danger of taking a very imperfect view 
of their entire import. But is there really any necessity for 
separating these elements from that which connected them with 
the life of the faithful and of the Church, whether in their ideal 
expression or practical application? Does not the true exposi- 
tion, as we have seen, bring into prominence this great fact, that 
the apostolic teaching everywhere united by an indissoluble 
bond that which science has unhappily been too persistent 
in disjoining—theory and practice, doctrine and morality? 
We shall certainly go astray if we attempt to derive an entire 
system from a few pages written for a special purpose, and 
which give perhaps the only key we have to their author’s 
mind ; but must we therefore cease to search in the same pages 
for the ideas by which they are linked to other systems more 
complete, broader, and better known? Again, it would be 
perfectly right to withhold the term system from the teaching 
of the apostles, if the word is supposed necessarily to signify a 
body of scholastic theses, such as those of which the seven- 
teenth century supplies a category ; and we imagine that those 
most keenly conscious of the difference between these two 
forms of Christian teaching, have insisted the most upon the 
necessity of distinguishing them even by separate names. But 
this difference having been once recognized, and, what is more, 
abundantly demonstrated wherever proof is needed, we hold 
that the name system may and ought to be maintained, if we 
can trace its constituent elements in the writings before us, 
those elements being a fundamental principle recognized and 
laid down, and a logical division of the consequences to be 
derived from it. 

The same objection meets us again from another quarter. If 
it is true, as a conscientious study of the document has shown, 
that the most scientific form under which the teaching of the 
apostles has come down to us, was the result of a progressive 
development, directed by the Spirit of God, can the progres- 
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sive method of the narration, which we have hitherto adopted, 
be advantagéously replaced by that which may be called a 
synoptical exposition, in which all is placed on the same level, 
and all traces of progressive development are obliterated ? 
This objection, often advanced in our day, has some specious- 
ness, and the historian should be the last to depreciate its 
importance. But if it rests, in theory, on a just appreciation 
of the facts, in practice it cannot influence to any extent the 
course to be taken: Indeed, in order to prove this progressive 
development of which we have spoken, we have had recourse 
to all our sources at once, so as to bring together the analogous 
facts supplied by them, and to elicit at the same time the 
ideas which give these facts their significance. As the facts 
were interlinked, the ideas also naturally assumed a position 
of mutual dependence. The task which remains before us is of 
a different order. We have now to pass in review these same 
sources taken separately, and to consider each singly as the 
expression of a particular phase of that series of facts or suc- 
cession of ideas. Now with regard to almost all these docu- 
ments, the preliminary question raised—that, namely, of a 
progressive development to be shown—does not come before us 
at all, either because we do not know the’ history of the writer 
whom we study, but know him only through his book, or simply 
because that book, at whatever stage of the author’s life it was 
written, is the expression of his thought at the given moment. 
There is only one writer among all of whom we have to 
speak, in regard to whom the objection we have mentioned 
could arrest us. That writer is Paul. The objection indeed 
is raised with special reference to him. Nor does it come 
solely from critics who dispute his claims to the authorship — 
of some of the epistles which bear -his name. Among those 
who accept with us the genuineness of all these epistles, there . 
are many who regard them as different types of the teaching | 
of the apostle, the expression of a thought which was still in 
process of formation, and of which we can very distinctly trace 
the progressive advance, but the various elements of which 
cannot be harmonized into a single and complete system. 
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In theory, such an assertion contains nothing startling. The 
narration we have already given shows plainly enough that 
we have no intention of ignoring the claims of psychology and 
of history, in the estimate of the facts to be discussed. We 
can even call in the testimony of Paul himself as our authority 
in speaking of progress and development in his apprehension 
of the Gospel. He certifies that the Gospel preached by him 
was not learned of man, that he was not taught it by any of 
his colleagues,* but by the revelation of Jesus Christ vouch- 
safed to him on repeated occasions.t He speaks of growth in 
knowledge, no less than in grace and charity, as the funda- 
mental condition of the Christian life.t He declares that 
he himself has not yet- attained to the goal set before him, 
and says: “I press toward the mark.’§ He characterizes his 
knowledge and his teaching as yet fragmentary and incom- 
plete, and says that they will remain so until the day of final 
revelation ;|| and in every direction, not only in relation to 
spiritual enjoyments and moral perfection,{{ but also in relation 
to the comprehension of the eternal decrees and the wisdom 
of God, he sees before him the vista of illimitable progress, 
which sustains and stimulates his efforts, while at the same 
time it eludes and outlies them all. 

A sound psychology will not then deem it impossible that 
Paul may have only gradually apprehended by a mental pro- 
cess, those convictions the germs of which were implanted in 
his soul by the Spirit of God,-in the great crisis of his spiritual 
history. Methodical arrangement, the right disposition of 
materials, the support of argument, the exposition of evidence, 
the combination of various phases of truth, the resources of 
polemics—things indispensable not only in the solid construction 
of a great system, but in a life entirely devoted to controversy, 
preaching, and every form of instruction,—all these would be 
the result of prolonged and conscientious effort, of laborious 
and continued study. And since it is impossible to determine 
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precisely at what point the labour expended on the form 
ceases, and that which deals with the substance begins, we 
must freely admit that the theological system in which Paul 
glories may offer as fair a field to the historian who seeks to 
trace the gradual evolution of thought as to the theologian in 
search of a definite and final result. The exposition we have 
already given shows that this aspect of the subject has not 
been disregarded by us. 

We feel it no less incumbent upon us, however, to con- 
sider his system in the second aspect; for the course of pre- 
paration through which we think Paul must necessarily have 
passed before he arrived at his ultimate theological views, 
must have been almost completed at the time when that series 
of epistles commences from which we shall derive our informa- 
tion, so that we may safely use them without fear of blending 
together ideas belonging to different stages in the progressive 
development of theirauthor. The literary career of the apostle, 
so far at least as we can trace it, embraces only the last ten or 
eleven years of his life—a shorter period than elapsed between 
his conversion and the oldest epistle we possess. Thus we are 
led by the probabilities of the case to conclude that he must 
‘have had, both time and occasion to complete his system during 
the former period. Before committing it to writing, he pro- 
bably taught it orally, and tested it in the vicissitudes of a 
troubled life. The progress, which we readily recognize in the 
results of the labour devoted to it, is to be traced in a period 
preceding that in which the series of epistles commences. If 
beyond this point, as we note the chronological succession of 
the epistles, we can discover in them a growing clearness of 
view, exactness of statement, and expansion of the theological 
horizon, we must not exaggerate the significance of such indi- 
cations ; for we must bear in mind that the epistles are called 
forth by various exigencies, that they are independent of each : 
other, but in very close dependence on the changing necessities 
of the various Churches to which they are addressed, and are 
greatly influenced also by the mode and measure of the oral 
teaching previously received, of which we know nothing. We 
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find no indication in this latter period of the apostle’s labours 
that as a writer he had ever to change his standpoint, or 
modify his great principles. 

We maintain, then, the possibility of deriving from. these 
epistles, a system coherent and harmonious in all its parts. 
In opposition to this view, much stress has been laid upon 
the speculative Christology said to be taught only in the later 
epistles, and upon the Messianic hopes, still clothed in the garb 
of Jewish materialism, expressed only in those of earlier date. 
We shall show, however, as we proceed, that critics have mis- 
interpreted, on both these points, the scope of the apostle’s 
words. With reference to the first, we shall easily prove that 
the earliest epistles contain all the premises of the more ex- 
tended teachings that follow, and that we may find in them 
more than one explicit statement bearing upon them, and 
more than one dogmatic term in which the same theory is 
plainly presupposed. As to the other point, it is true that 
we find in the writings of Paul, representations borrowed from 
the Messianic traditions of the Jews, side by side with the utter- 
ances of a more exalted spiritualism. But these two views do 
not appear in chronologic sequence. Paul was, like his colleagues, 
the man of his age and of his nation; the images impressed 
upon his mind by all the early influences of the schools, were 
never completely effaced ; but the new, the Christian element, 
the life of love and duty blended with the old vivid imaginings, 
and added, rather than substituted, many new images, more 
in harmony with the mysticism of the Gospel. This com- 
bination, which in theory may not appear justifiable, should 
at least be regarded as the less strange, because it is found 
more or less in the minds of us all, and the spirituality of 
our Christian hopes has not even yet entirely cast off its 
material garb. 

We claim then the right to speak of systems even in. this 
first period of Christian theology. But, we repeat, we are 
far from using the term in the same sense as when it is 
applied to a modern conception, elaborated in the study and’ 
presented to the contemplation of the‘learned. Not such was 

22 * 
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the theology of the apostles. Intimately connected with the 
religious life of the Church, having as its chief aim the spiritual 
education of the multitude of the faithful, it never ceased to be 
practical and edifying. Therefore it has been a well-spring for 
all subsequent ages; and all later theology, in whatever way 
it has sought to exert a salutary influence on the Christian 
world, has derived its principles and its power from the same 
source. -The saying of the disciples, which we lately quoted, 
' “Jord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life,’ might be legitimately applied to the relation between the 
theologians who came after the apostles, and their illustrious 
patterns and exemplars ; and if Protestantism took up the cry 
with renewed energy and emphasis, it does not follow that it had 
ever in that age, or in ages preceding, been formally denied. 

But it may also be said with truth, that Christian theology, 
from the apostolic age down to our own day, has become more 
and more absorbed in dialectic discussion ; that it has shown 
a tendency to become too rigidly an affair of systems, so that 
the practical interests, which at first formed part of its very 
essence, have been subordinated or even sacrificed to theoretical 
considerations. Definitions gradually assumed more importance 
than duties; metaphysics arrogated the dispensation of the 
graces of the Gospel; and the form of sound words, taking the 
place of regeneration of heart, the Church came to stand on a 
basis altogether different from that laid at the beginning. If 
the history of Christian theology in the apostolic age, is the 
living image of a regenerative movement of thought and of social 
relations, the history of dogmas in the following ages is nothing 
more than a chapter of speculative philosophy ; and if it is still 
linked to the history of the Church, it is by the violent com- 
motions, struggles, and schisms which the exercise of the 
reasoning faculties alone has never failed to produce, and which 
have rendered greatly more difficult the return of scientific 
theology to the salutary simplicity of its starting-point* 

* The vice of scientific theology consists in the extent to which it has 


relied upon the validity of the processes of a merely formal logic as applied 
to the contents of divine revelation and of the spiritual consciousness of 
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The most lamentable effect of this argumentative and specu- 
lative tendency was the rapid deterioration of the mystical 
element, which had been, so to speak, the vital sap of the 
theology of the great apostles. Mysticism, indeed, is in itself 
an element not easily apprehended by the masses, who require 
something more positive.* The intensity of feeling which finds 
its supreme satisfaction in the union of the soul with its God 
and Saviour, and which gives at the same time the key to all 
the mysteries of the invisible world, grows less with the lapse 
of time. The number of those among whom it is diffused 
makes it gradually lose its primal strength. In order to 
remain pure and powerful as at first, it must be confined 
within a narrow circle, and withdrawn from contact with the 
world. Like a delicate plant, which gives forth its full fra- 
grance and beauty only under wise and careful culture, which 
degenerates or becomes wild again under unskilful hands, so 
mysticism is, of all the forms of the religious life, that the ele- 
ments of which are most liable to change in their nature and 
true value; and the very length and breadth of the career open 
to it, present special facilities for this deterioration. 

Thus we find that in the earliest theology of the second gene- 
ration, this element disappears gradually, leaving behind it only 
abstract statements, fit food for the speculation of thinkers, 
but offering to those who possessed no such powers of inde- 


man. It has failed to verify its deductious ‘‘step by step” by a fresh 
appeal to spiritual facts. Hence every fresh movement of scientific theo- 
logy has originated in a revival of intense religious earnestness in the 
Church generally or in the profound spiritual experience of an individual 
theologian. A return to facts has given new life to theological thought. 
All that is true in the Augustinian theology came from the depth of 
Augustine’s consciousness of sin. The noblest elements of the theology 
of the Reformation were the direct results of those severe conflicts which 
preceded Luther’s sense of rest in God. Between the spiritual life of the 
Churgh and a true scientific theology there is an indissoluble connection. 
—EDp. 

* The truth of this may be contested. Mysticism as a philosophy can- 
not be ‘‘ apprehended by the masses,” but wherever there is deep religious 
life, whether among cultivated or illiterate, the great principles of mysti- 
cism will be apprehended by the heart.—Ep. 
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pendent thought, only formulas to be learned by rote. The 
living image of the Saviour, dying and rising again in each 
believer, and testifying His presence by the direct and con- 
stant operation of His Spirit, became the possession of a few 
privileged ones only, and these not always to be found among 
the leaders of the Church. The foremost spirits, meanwhile 
absorbed in studying the nature of the Incarnate Word, made 
Christology a chapter of transcendental philosophy. The faith 
which had been with the apostles the very life of the regene- 
rate man, and the strength of which, abundantly nourished 
by close and personal union with Jesus, rendered superfluous 
any law from without,—(so did it overflow the believing heart 
with gratitude towards Him who wrought all these good 
works in it, and gave to it the promise of eternal life,)—this 
faith, emptied of its essential element, became the seal or 
appendix of a cold system of scholastic jurisprudence, which 
lowered while it pretended to exalt the work of redemption, 
and ministered only to moral indolence. 

Apart from this transformation effected by intellectual as 
dissevered from moral effort, apostolic teaching lost some of its 
native vigour also, by the prolonged friction of contending 
influences which agitated the first century, and which have 
principally occupied us in this volume. The contest between 
Judzo-Christianity in its more or less exclusive forms, and 
Helleno-Christianity, which was of the liberal and uni- 
versalist school, between the principle of legality and the 
principle of grace, continued after the death of the apostles. 
The one represented the tendencies of conservatism, the old 
ideas; the other, the party of progress, and of new thought; 
and it is not to be wondered at that the disciples of Paul and 
those of the Pharisees, could not agree so long as they both 
remained consistent and firm in their convictions. This 
struggle continued even to be defined and individualized by 
proper names, according to the wont and tactics of parties in 
all spheres of human activity. Well or ill chosen, these names 
are a power; they do not serve to decide quarrels, but to sim- 
plify them in the eyes of the many; thev envenom rather than 
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terminate disputes. The Judaizing opposition thus survived 
Paul and the first age. It occupies a considerable place in the 
second century. We have not to follow out here its ultimate 
chances of success or defeat. Suffice it to say, that after 
having maligned the memory of the great apostle, in books and 
even in legends which became popular, this party, yielding to 
the slow but sure ascendancy gained by evangelical ideas, 
finally became a dissenting sect, continually decreasing in 
numbers and importance, but having exercised in its day a 
pernicious and repressive influence on the development of the 
Church. 

For it is a fact that the human mind is governed, like matter, 
by a law as natural as it is general, according to which opposing 
influences have a tendency to wear out and blunt each other, 
to rub off their asperities by the mere friction, and finally to 
find some middle way on which they may meet in peace. 
This phenomenon, as old as the world, yet always new, may be 
observed in all social relations, in politics and in the sciences 
no less than in the Church. This does not imply that truth is 
always to be found in the happy medium between two theories 
accidentally opposed ; and nothing is further from our thought 
than to characterize as true progress the compromise attempted 
by the theology of the second century, between Paul and the 
synagogue. These remarks are not made to extol a method, 
but to verify a psychological fact, of which we have before us 
an example often overlooked. 

We have now seen both theories confronted, the two parties 
in a state of declared war, and the unity of the Church seriously 
compromised from its first steps in the world. It might be 
divined that one of these two principles would undertake alone 
to lead the Church forward, after having gained a decisive 
triumph over the other, in which its integrity should have 
been vindicated and its privilege guaranteed. This was not, 
however, the case. It is true that the Church remained one, 
universal, catholic; or rather it became so by degrees, through 

the completion of its system and the opposition to gnosti- 
cism, but not through the absolute triumph of either of the 
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two principles of which we have just spoken. Pauline uni- 
versalism was in the end victorious over Jewish exclusiveness ; 
but if the latter abandoned circumcision and other forms of 
the traditional religion, it bequeathed to the Church in return, 
beside the tendency to a hierarchy, a series of popular beliefs, 
and yet more, an essentially legal morality—elements which 
only too soon began to fetter the free movement of the Spirit 
of God, for whose reign the apostles had so bravely con- 
tended. 
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BOOK FOURTH. 


JUDA0-CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In the preceding part of this work, we have been endeavouring 
to trace the rise of Christian theology in the apostolic age. 
We have noted first the gradual change passing upon Mosaic 
ideas through the medium of the synagogue, and the state of 
religious instruction among the Jews at the time of the coming 
of Christ. We have next dwelt on the teaching of Christ 
Himself, observing what new thoughts and principles He 
implanted in the hearts and consciences of His disciples. 
Lastly, we have traced the growing influence of these 
thoughts upon the minds that received them; how they 
led first to the formation of the Church, and then impressed 
‘upon it its special and peculiar character ; how they piloted it 
through the perils and straits with which the rigidity of old 
forms impeded its course ; how, after regenerating the moral 
nature of the whole body of believers, they went on to offer to 
those capable of more profound thought and speculative study, 
sound and wholesome nourishment, and to open to them a rich 
and inexhaustible mine. It yet remains for us to set forth ina 
more detailed and systematic manner, the progress and results 
of these studies and meditations on the truth of Christ. 

We have already hinted that the effort of reflection on the 
precious heritage left by the Master (and this is the sum and 
substance of Christian theology,) would naturally produte dif- 
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ferent results according to the standpoint taken by the thinker, 
the measure of his independence of old beliefs, and the prepon- 
derance given to one or other of the fundamental ideas of the 
Gospel ; in short, it would take the impress of the aim he set 
before him, whether that aim was to uphold conscience and 
give a new sacredness to duty, or to satisfy the eager craving 
to understand the deep things of God, or to build up the inner 
life, and cherish the contemplative spirit. Hence arose the 
various forms and phases of Christian truth into which we 
shall now look more closely, as they come before us in the 
writings which set them forth. Weshall there see, so to speak, 
divers rays of more or less power, all proceeding from the 
same centre of light, and all equally adapted, in their own 
order, to illuminate the path pursued by Christian theology 
on to our own day. We shall endeavour to apprehend each 
croup of ideas in its characteristic expression, in its complete 
and exact form, so as to present it to our readers in a pictorial 
rather than a narrative mould. The number of such pictures 
may vary according to the method of exposition adopted. 
There have been authors who have blended all into one, bring- 
ing the analogies into such prominence as to throw the shades 
of difference completely into the background. Others have 
deemed it preferable to trace many separate outlines, hoping 
to present the truth more fully, the more distinctness they 
gave to the varieties of detail. We propose to adopt the latter 
method, guarding ourselves however against exaggeration. 

In fact, the theology of the apostolic age, truly so called, 
offers to the study of the historian only two bodies of doctrine 
which demand or justify a systematic exposition ; that, namely, 
which is contained in the epistles of Paul, and that which is 
expressed in the gospel and epistles of John. To these there- 
fore we shall devote two entire books, which will be the most 
extended portions of this work. The other writings which 
complete the New Testament collection, are much less adapted 
to become the subjects of a study of this kind; they are too 
slightly developed, too dependent on the special or accidental 
circumstances which called them forth. It is true that the 
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schohasts of the seventeenth century,’ and even of our own 
day, have repeatedly tried to derive a complete system of 
Christian theology from every separate small epistle of the 
Scripture canon. But we are persuaded that, with regard to 
most of the writings of this description, the task of the theo- 
logical exegete ought to be simply to ascertain the relations of 
the teaching they contain, within the limits which their authors 
have imposed upon themselves, either to one or other of the 
two principal types of which we have just spoken, or to the 
religious elements previously possessed by those to whom the 
epistles were sent. 

To these then we first address ourselves. We may have been 
convinced by what has been already said in the preceding part 
of this work, that in the primitive Church, especially in Pales- 
tine and wherever the Christian society was composed mainly 
of Jews, a certain alliance was formed or maintained between 
the new convictions, aroused by the person and teaching of 
Jesus Christ, and the hopes and religious traditions existing in 
the synagogue. In this alliance the old element sometimes 
predominated, if not in theory at least in practice and in appli- 
cation, through the force of habit or the feeble apprehension of 
the new and regenerative truths of the Gospel. The apostles 
themselves were the first to mark this fact, though it has 
received but little notice from their followers in the theological 
field. In our own day, attention has been drawn to it afresh, 
and it has even been marked by a new and special name,— 
Judco-Christianity. As this term is now generally adopted, 
we have made use of it, though it scarcely commends itself to 
us as well chosen. For the second of its two terms signifies 
simply belief in a Christ, and as this belief was in no way 
foreign to Judaism, the combination of the two terms depends 
for any special meaning on a purely conventional interpreta- 
tion. That interpretation gives to the term Christianity its 
present acceptation, and thus marks the union of two hetero- 
geneous elements in one common formula. 

It follows from what we have just said that in entering upon 
- an exposition of Judzeo-Christian theology, we do not intend to 
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promise or offer anything like a summary of a complete and 
fully developed system. We shall have rather to analyze the 
religious ideas which arose in the Churches of Jewish origin, 
on the unconscious and spontaneous action of the various 
influences brought into contact within them, and before the 
progress of events, or the ascendancy of the privileged organs 
of God’s truth, had succeeded in freeing the Gospel element 
from its accidental envelope. We shall have then to speak, 
not so much of the doctrine of any particular apostolic per- 
sonage, as of the beliefs generally diffused among the people. 
In reference to many points, masters and disciples, evangelists 
and catechumens, would start from the same ground and serve 
their apprenticeship together. We shall doubtless find some 
making quicker progress than others; we shall see before us 
some men deeply attentive to the instruction addressed to them 
unceasingly by the Spirit of God, others less ready to profit 
and always lagging behind. But at first the difference was 
not great, for we find the immediate disciples of the Saviour 
asking Him in all simplicity, on the very eve of His ascension, 
if He was about now to restore the kingdom to Israel, and 
thus to re-establish things on their old footing ;* and we know 
that long years after, they could with difficulty comprehend 
that it was lawful for them to baptize Gentiles. 

We observe yet further, that the religious notions with the 
analysis of which we shall be occupied in the present book, do 
not belong exclusively to any one class of Church members, 
that is, to an exceptionally dull and laggard party. We shall 
find that many of these notions were, and even still contmue 
to be, common to the great majority of Christians. For this 
reason, and independently of all others which regulate the duty 
of the historian, it is not his province here or elsewhere to pro- 
nounce a critical judgment on the theories and beliefs which 
come before him. His one duty is to ascertain fully what those 
theories and beliefs are, and to leave it to others to estimate — 
their significance and natural connection. 

We may give in a word the substance of Judeo-Christian 


* "Amoxabiordvew, Acts i. 6. 
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theology. In its primitive simplicity it is summed up as we 
have already said in the confession, Jesus is the Christ. This 
confession comprises three elements or applications. 

The fact of the veritable appearance of the Christ in the 
person of Jesus, implies the immediate setting up of His king- 
dom.* Christian preaching will then deal primarily and before 
all else, with this prospective fact, which is so completely the 
dominant note of Judzeo-Christianity, that any exposition of its 
teaching ought to commence with its eschatology or religious 
conceptions of the future. With this will be associated its 
Christology, or the doctrine of the person and nature of Messiah 
from a theological point of view. The condition of entrance into 
the kingdom, as well as the advantages to be thus obtained,— 
in other words, the doctrine of salvation,—will form the third 
and last part of our exposition. This last section may fairly 
take as its motto, words which occur frequently in the narrative 
of the Acts of the Apostles, as if epitomizing all their preach- 
ing: “ Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
_ Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins.” 

* Actsi. 11; ii, 17; iii. 19, and foll.; comp. Matt. x. 7; Luke x. 9, 
etc. 


+ Meravohcare cai Barriferde eri rQ dvduare I. xp. eis dperw adapriay, Acts il. 


38, iii. 19, v. 31, viii. 22, etc. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
EXEGESIS. 


BEFORE passing on to the more detailed history of the apostolic 
theology itself, it will be needful to say a few words as to the 
methods by which its form was determined. .-We cannot too 
emphatically repeat that the teaching in the primitive Church 
was practical and popular, and never lost sight of the track 
pursued in this respect by Christ Himself. It was only on 
rare and exceptional occasions, and in presence of a select or 
special auditory, that theology endeavoured to rise to a height 
to which the masses could not follow it, a height which in later 
days it has only too exclusively sought. In all other circum- 
stances, as our sacred books bear witness, the spiritual wants 
of the Church were amply satisfied by the simple narration 
of the history, by exhortation sustained by promise, in a word 
by that strong consolation in Christ, which drew all believers 
together in the bond of brotherhood. The ideas new and 
peculiar to the Gospel, even those which revealed mysteries or 
suggested speculative problems, were always closely associated 
with that which was more practical, and more immediately 
applicable in social and ecclesiastical life, so that the heart was 
as much interested as the reason. In a word, the theology of 
the apostles was not what that of their successors has too often 
been, a purely intellectual exercise, a more or less abstract 
scholastic study ; it was an element entering into the daily 
life of the Church itself, and taking its form and direction 
from the exigencies of that life. The best proof of the just- 
ness of these observations is the fact that the writings of the 
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apostles, after so many ages, and under outward conditions so 
different from those of primitive days, still serve for the edifica- 
tion of the Christian community, and remain unchanged in form. 
This fact must not be attributed exclusively to the dogmatic 
authority which the Church attaches to these writings; they 
owe their indefeasible power to qualities not dependent on 
human opinion. Assuredly, considering the progress which 
the science of religion, guided by the Gospel, has made since 
those days, we should say that it ought to have left far behind 
these records of its early efforts; and in a philosophical point 
of view, the distance is indeed considerable. But the more 
philosophy has essayed its powers in the domain of theology, 
the more does the heart cling to those ancient models of a true 
Gospel teaching, which can never cease to be the wonder and 
joy of those who know how to apprehend for themselves the 
thoughts and principles they convey. | 

We shall often have occasion, as we proceed, to revert to 
these considerations; therefore we do not for the present 
dwell on them more fully. In this chapter we propose to 
bring before our readers another subject belonging altogether 
and exclusively to what may be termed scientific theology, 
one which touches at the same time very closely on the 
questions that most deeply occupied the thinkers of the age 
of which we are writing the history. This is the argumenta- 
tive method based upon exegesis. In almost all the Christian 
writings of the first century, we find many quotations of 
passages from the sacred books of the Old Covenant,* and 
these quotations, for the greater part, are not used simply 
incidentally or by way of illustration, but as dogmatic evi- 
dence in support of positive teaching. They belong then to 
the special subject before us. 

At the time when Christianity was born, the synagogue had 
formed the writings of the prophets and some other books, for 


* The Epistles to the Philippians, to the Colossians, and to the Thes- 
salonians, are the only ones which contain no such quotations ; for the 
minor Ewiatlos addressed by Paul and John to ia individuals must 
not here be taken into account. 
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the most part of more recent origin, into a collection which, 
added to the five volumes of the law, formed its canon, the 
sacred source of its doctrines and laws, of its civil and eccle- 
siastical code. The people were familiarized with its contents, 
less by means of private study, than by the public readings in 
the weekly assemblies of the community.* The apostles pre- 
served this latter institution, not only from the force of habit 
and so long as they continued in union with the synagogue, 
but on principle, and because they had learned to find in those 
same books the authentic confirmation of the faith awakened 
and fostered by the teaching, the miracles, and the resurrection 
of their Master. It was thus that the knowledge and use of 
the Scriptures became common among the Christians of Greek 
origin, since the teaching of the apostles always took as its 
basis the predictions of the prophets, and the close and provi- 
dential connection between the earlier. revelations and the 
things which had come to pass in the latter days. It is true 
that direct testimony in evidence of this usage as existing in 
the primitive Church, is scarcely to be found,t but the nume- 
rous quotations in the apostolic writings justify us at least in 
assuming that the Christians possessed a measure of familiarity 
with the law and the prophets, which they could have acquired 
in no other way than through the public readings of the Serip- 
tures. 


The apostles adopted without alteration the dogmatic theories _ 


applied by the Jews to this canonical collection. The doctrine 
of the inspiration of the prophets, and of the sacred writers 
generally, had received in the schools the fullest development 
of which it was capable. That inspiration t was regarded as 
something altogether exceptional, as the peculiar privilege of 
a small number of individuals chosen by Providence, or as 
bestowed only to meet special and solemn emergencies.§ The 


* Luke iv. 16-; Acts xiii. 15, 27; xv. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 15. 

+ 1 Tim. iv. 18. | 

tT Gedrvevoros, 2 Tim. iii. 16. 

§ Actsi. 16; ii. 30; Heb. iii. 7; ix. 8; x. 15; 1 Peter i. 11; comp. 
2 Peter i. 21, etc. 
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communications made to Israel by the prophets were so em- 
phatically the word of the Lord and. of His spirit, and not the 
counsel of the speakers’ own wisdom, that the significance of 
what they said was often not perceived by themselves until the 
fulfilment of the prophecy made it plain. It was not needful, 
therefore, to cite the names of the various sacred writers in 
order to give weight to their testimony to religious or pro- 
phetic truth ; though custom allowed this to be done. It was 
enough to appeal to Scripture in a general and abstract manner ; 
or rather it was a natural consequence of the dogmatic principle 
laid down, to speak of Scripture as a single, continuous, organic, 
and personal authority, itself speaking, and which, having pre- 
vision of the future before uttering its prophecies, in a manner 
fulfilled its own predictions, since by the light of those predic- 
tions alone the fulfilment was recognized.* This character of 
absolute authority, moreover, belongs to it not only as a whole, 
but is possessed in the same degree by every subordinate part, 
so that all are spoken of as the Scruptwres t—that is, special 
and indubitable manifestations of the will of God. 

We have already seen how this point of view, which was 
that of the Jews before its adoption by the Christians, would 
naturally give rise to exegesis, or the art of interpreting Scrip- 
ture. We can understand that the Christian community, as 
such, would not be equally interested in all the departments of 
exegetical labour carried on in the schools. The Messianic 
theology would naturally be to it the centre of interest, and 
this was cultivated in the Church with equal ardour and suc- 
cess. It is very important to note here that the Christians 
found themselves in relation to this matter in an altogether 
different position from those who had gone before them. The 
latter, whose pious and eager curiosity could not be satisfied 
with the clear and exact predictions contained in the books of 
the prophets, and who were anxious to know much more about 
the future of their nation and of the world, were driven to seek 


* Gal. iii. 8, 22; Rom. ix. 17; John vii. 38, etc. (‘rypag7). 
+ Tpapai, see bias 16; viii. 35; James ii, 8, 23 ; John xix. 37; Luke 
xxiv. 27, etc. ; comp. J oe x. 35. 
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laboriously for prophetic signs in texts which seemed to mock 
their inquiries. The apostles, on the contrary, and their dis- 
ciples, held in their hands a new key with which to unlock 
the mysteries of the prophetic Scriptures. They had received 
more complete revelations of the kingdom of God, its destinies 
and laws, and with this aid they could easily decipher the 
meaning of writings which had been hitherto either passed by 
or imperfectly understood by the students of theology. The 
exegetes of the synagogue had been trying to calculate an un- 
known quantity ; the exegetes of the Church started with this 
problem already solved, and had only to test. and verify the 
solution. The former, with infinite and often thankless labour, 
had sought amidst the darkness of the past the light which 
was to shine upon their future; the latter beheld the old 
covenant in the glass of the new, and the dawn of reality dis- 
sipated the night of symbol. 

The apostles were conscious of this change in their mode of 
viewing things. They tell us expressly that they only learned 
how to interpret Scripture after the consummation of all the 
facts which form the historic basis of the Gospel,* and one of 
them even goes so far as to raise this observation, so simple in 
itself, to the height of a theological principle.t 
. After all that has just been said, it can scarcely be needful 
to add that in quoting, in support of their teaching, passages 
from the holy books, the apostles and their disciples acted in 
the full conviction that these texts contained direct predic- 
tions relative to the facts and principles of the new cove- 
nant. Sometimes perhaps, but very rarely, they may have 
referred to these Old Testament passages merely by way of 
analogy or illustration, but such an explanation is not as a 
rule sufficient. The text quoted, especially if introduced with 
a theological formula, is regarded as having reference, in the 
mind of the Spirit by whom it was dictated, exclusively to 
the actual fact in support of which it is adduced. We know 
that the science of modern schools has fixed on one series of 


* Luke xxiv. 6, and foll. ; John 1. 17, 22; xii. 16; xx. 9. 
+ 2 Cor, iii, 18, and foll, 
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passages, in relation to which a purely historical exegesis is 
found to conflict with the exegesis of the apostles; and theo- 
logians, especially in these latter days, have devised very 
various expedients by which to lessen the importance of this 
divergence, or to do away with it altogether. We are not 
called upon to go into their explanations; it is enough for us 
to verify by examples carefully chosen among the many 
which present themselves on every page of the New Testa- 
ment, the plan and principle of the exegesis of our sacred 
writers.* 

The first point upon which we lay stress here is that the 
principle of a twofold meaning is foreign to the exegetical 
science of the apostles.t We know that this principle, designed 
to satisfy at once the demands of a rational or historical exe- 
gesis, and of a theology interested in spiritualizing the contents 
of the Old Testament and in respecting the explanations given 
in the New, found acceptance with the Church from the time 
of Origen to the Reformation in the sixteenth century; that 
since then it has been advocated by Calvin and his school; and 
that, even in our own days, orthodox science is not prepared 
to dismiss it absolutely. We shall pronounce no judgment 


* "Orws rrypwOn, ** This was done that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet,” etc. 

+ It is impossible to discuss within the brief limits of a note the large 
question of the quotations from the Old Testament and the New. These 
quotations appear, however, to fall into three principal divisions : (1) 
Passages which are alleged as directly prophetic of Christ and His king- 
dom, and which were recognized by Jews as well as Christians as referring 
immediately to the person and work of the Messiah. (2) Passages which 
had an immediate reference to persons in whom the Messianic ideal had 
been imperfectly fulfilled, and which are used by the writers of the New 
Testament as having their complete meaning fulfilled in Christ. (3) Pas- 
sages which are quoted just as we are in the habit of quoting phrases and 
sentences from the great English classics, without any intention of suggest- 
ing that the events to which we apply them were present to the mind of 
the writers. To which of these three classes any particular quotation 
belongs must be determined by the ordinary principles of literary criticism. 
It is, for instance, perfectly preposterous to suppose that the evangelist 
Matthew really meant to affirm (Matt. ii. 15) that the words ‘‘ out of 
Egypt have I called my son” had a prophetic reference to our Lord.—Ep. 
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upon it in itself; we merely affirm most positively that it is 
directly contrary to our texts. In fact, as soon as it is adopted, 
the exegetical arguments of the apostles lose all logical value, 
and appear only as the result of the most inconceivable illusion 
or as gross sophisms. Look, for example, at the manner in. 
which Peter and Paul prove the Messianic dignity of Jesus ot 
Nazareth by a passage from the tenth Psalm.* They say 
plainly that this passage derives its evidential force from the 
fact that it could not in any sense refer to the person of the 
poet who wrote it. Now the exegesis which proceeds on the 
principle of the double meaning maintains that there is such 
a reference. In another passage,t referring to a text occur- 
ring under the very same conditions, the apostle expressly 
declares that a historical interpretation is inadmissible. Read, 
for example, the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
with its long list of quotations, not one of which has escaped 
the criticism of later exegetes, as having another meaning in 
the original context. We repeat that if the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews had accepted that other meaning, even 
as merely subordinate or accessory, after the manner of other 
advocates of the allegorical system, the whole of his demon- 
stration would break down; the gist of his argument would 
be lost; the passage would be but a piece of rhetoric. But 

* Acts ii. 25, and foll. ; xii. 36. 

+ Gal. ii. 16. 

t ‘* Concerning this series of quotations generally, I wish to say, before 
passing on, that we shall misapprehend the spirit and structure of the 
whole passage, if we suppose that these texts from the Old Testament 
were intended to form such a demonstration of the divinity of the Lord 
Jesus as should convince those who theoretically denied the doctrine. 
The writer of this epistle is not arguing with unbelievers, and therefore 
his argument is not shaped with any reference to their intellectual position. 
He is addressing those who acknowledged the Messiahship of Christ, who 
confessed that He was God manifest in the flesh, but in whom this faith 
was becoming practically ineffectual through the returning power of their 
old religious life. He therefore takes their ancient Scriptures, and points 
to passage after passage in which the Messiah’s glory is predicted, not to 
demonstrate that glory as an abstract truth—they believed the doctrine 


already—but to give depth and vividness to their conceptions of it, just 
as a Christian preacher addressing a Christian congregation, is constantly 
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why multiply examples? There is not a single quotation, 
designed to serve as evidence of a dogmatic assertion, in re- 
ference to which the same remarks would not apply. The 
assurance with which the sacred writers repeat that such an 
event must needs have taken place because it was foretold, is 
only justifiable if they held that the explanation they gave of 
the texts was the only explanation possible. For if there were 
sometimes a double meaning, the primary literal historical 
sense would alone be certain; the second—the allegorical, 
mystical interpretation—would be only optional, and, at the 
- most, arbitrary. 

The observations just made are further confirmed by other | 
facts, which have been regarded by scholastic theology as so 
many additional reasons for attempting the various systems 
of interpretation of which we have already spoken. Modern 
exegesis especially has adhered closely to the historical point 
of view, according to which the Old Testament is primarily 
the faithful mirror of the men and times which gave it birth. 
Such a conception never entered the minds of the theologians 
of the apostolic age, whether Jews or Christians. The prin- 
ciple of the miraculous inspiration of the letter carried with it, 
as its natural corollary, that of the spiritual meaning of the 
letter. In fact, no such inspiration was needed if the prophets 
had only to speak to their contemporaries in the strain of 
moral exhortation, if the poets were to sing only the senti- 
ments natural to their own circumstances, if all the Hebrew 
writers, in fine, were to express only ideas applicable to the 
conditions of the time, or called forth by them. Just as all 


reviewing and reiterating the Scripture teaching on important Christian 
doctrines, not with the idea of convincing those who intellectually reject 
the doctrines, but to intensify the influence of a true Christian faith which 
he supposes his audience already possess. If he were reasoning with un- 
believers, his argument would rest on other premises, or, at least, be:con- 
ducted in another method. It is necessary of course that his reasoning 
should be sound in itself, but it is not necessary that it should be of the 
same kind that he would adopt if he were maintaining a controversy with 
men. of another creed.” —The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church. By 
R. W. Dale. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 2nd edition, 1872.—Ep. 
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theology had resolved itself into the sacred science of the 
future, so all literature was designed to serve as its source ; 
it was one great collection of prophecies, not a collection of 
historical documents. In its interpretation, therefore, a rule 
was demanded or a right claimed, which the science of our 
own day (not merely rationalistic science) refuses to recognize, 
but which is perfectly legitimate if the premises are admitted. 
Prophecy, by which we mean that which formed the essence 
of the text, and the true intention of the Holy Spirit, was 
associated with the letter, or, if we will, was concealed in the 
letter. In order to disengage it, the ordinary resources of 
science, philology, history, logic, rhetoric, psychology, what 
we call the hermeneutic methods, were not sufficient; a new 
inspiration was needed, or, failing that, artificial means some- 
what akin to the divinatory art. These we find employed by 
the rabbis. The apostles, and Christians in general, found in 
the new revelation which they had received, more effectual 
and abundant help in discovering the inner meaning of the 
texts they had to study. They read Messianic predictions not 
only in clear and direct, formal and extensive passages, but in 
isolated verses, which taken in their connection with the whole, 
might seem to convey quite another meaning.* Sometimes 
they found these predictions in fragments of sentences which, 
taken by themselves, present no complete sense, or one alto- 
gether different if replaced in their original connection.t We 
have no right to say that in such cases violence was done to 
the context; the interpreters had not to consider this, from 
the moment the dogmatic principle of their exegesis was_ 
granted; and this was assuredly no longer a doubtful point 
with them. 

Let us observe, further, that this point of view, and the 
method resulting from it, remained the same, whether the 
expositors had to deal with the original text or with a trans- 
lation officially received in the synagogue. That which the 
vulgate is to the Catholic theologian, that which the versions 


* Matt. 11. 15, 18 ; iii. 3; iv. 15; Acts i. 20; John xix. 36, ete. 
t Matt. 1. 23; 2 Cor. iv. 13; Heb. ii. 13, ete. 
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of the Reformation are to orthodox Protestants, the Septuagint 
translation was to the Jews and the Hellenist Christians. 
Our critical science may demand that the original be consulted 
before a Biblical text is used in demonstration of a doctrine; 
but no such necessity was felt by the theologians of whom we 
“speak here. In their view, as in the view of the fathers of the 
Church, the Alexandrian translators were no less inspired than 
the prophets themselves, and the idea of verifying one text by 
another could not occur to them; they did not know what 
strange difficulties they were creating for their learned suc- 
cessors, by their artless confidence in a version which modern 
erudition has pronounced to be faulty and untrustworthy* 
We may say, generally, that in the estimate formed in our 
own day of the exegetical method of the apostles, the essential 
point is lost sight of. To them, Scripture was not the source 
whence their doctrine was derived, but the doctrine was the 
criterion of the exegesis. Conviction existed in their minds 
before the proof, as is generally the case with instinctive and 
direct beliefs, which are on that account only the stronger 
and more profound, and especially are the more capable of 
being transmitted and brought to bear upon the world. In 
our capacity as historians, we have not to criticise this method, 
but first of all to establish it, since it has been misconceived ; 
next, to explain it, defining its origin and basis; and, lastly, to 
extol it as the only method which, under the circumstances, 
could usefully promote the subjective education of those who 
employed it, and the cause which they had to defend. It is 
true that, in more than one respect, this method was imperfect, 
and prepared difficulties for the future. The demonstrative 
force of the exegesis was not always guarded against what is 
called in logic a “petitio principii,” and often depended on 
the previous favourable bias of those addressed. The same 
passage might be diversely explained by several interpreters,+ 
or by the same writers on different occasions.{ But all this 


* Comp., for example, Heb. ii. 6; x. 5. 
+ Matt. viii. 17 ; 1 Peter ii. 24. 
t} Rom. iv. 18, 16, 18; Gal. i. 16. 
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amounted to no more than a defect of form, and has only be- 
come matter of graver moment because theological routine 
has endeavoured to impose it upon a sounder and more exact 
science, as an integral part of revelation. Truth in itself is 
independent of the method which men employ to establish it ; 
it often presses itself with irresistible force upon our reason, 
and the attempts which we make to confirm it by argument 
are weak and inadequate. How laboured and defective is 
Paul’s exegetical argumentation in proof of the calling of the 
Gentiles!* Shall we therefore stand in doubt on that great 
point, as if there were no other evidence? or shall we suppose 
that Paul himself had but a doubtful assurance of it? How 
involved, obscure, ambiguous is the Scriptural demonstration 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews,+ the design of which is to esta- 
blish the certainty of the promises of God! But are the hopes 
which it so highly exalts the less powerful and precious to our 
souls? In relation to the most elementary truths, and the 
simplest facts, logic often stops short at very inconclusive 

arguments,t while the thing to be proved is itself high above 
the possibility of doubt. 

The remarks we have just made with a view to place in its 
true light the exegetical method of the apostles, and to explain 
how modern science may adopt by preference another method, 
without sacrificing any part of the essential substance of the 
Gospel, apply indiscriminately to all the writers whose works 
form the basis for the study of the theology of the first cen- 
tury. But it still remains for us to examine one particular 
point on which the system of interpretation differed. We 
shall only allude to it here, as it will come before us again 


* For example, Rom. iv. 10. [What ground is there for affirming that 
St. Paul’s argument in this passage is ‘‘ laboured and defective”? It was 
a Jewish dogma that circumcision was indispensable to righteousness ; 
St. Paul reminds his Jewish readers that the Old Testament itself repre- 
sented circumcision as ‘‘a seal of the righteousness” which God had 
recognized in Abraham while he was yet uncircumcised. The argument 
is perfectly legitimate and conclusive.—ED. | 

+ Heb. iv. 3, and foll. 

{ 1 Tim. i. 12, and foll. 
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more fully in the regular course of our work. We refer to 
the use made by exegesis of the historical parts of the Old 
Testament. Under this designation we comprehend not only 
the record of the outward and material facts of the history 
of Israel, and primarily also the narratives of Genesis, but the 
legal and sacred institutions contained in the Mosaic code. 
In so far as these parts of Scripture were regarded by the 
Christians in their Biblical studies from the historical point of 
view, and accepted in their literal sense, except for the moral 
lessons to be derived from them of examples to be followed or 
avoided, they have no claim to detain usnow. But all did not 
stop at this first impression. The same theories of inspiration, 
of spiritual significance, of mystical interpretation* which we 
have noted elsewhere, were also applied to these portions of 
Scripture, not only as a voluntary exercise of pious meditation, 
but as a logical and doctrinal necessity.. The principle having 
been accepted by them that revelation, and consequently also 
the Scripture which serves as the organ of revelation, could not 
have for its subject: simple social and domestic relations, but 
must always have in view the great interests of humanity,— 
that is to say, its redemption and salvation,—it followed that 
history and the law also belonged to the sphere of evangelical 
teaching, much more directly than as the mere text-books of 
moral or catechetical teaching. These too were in their turn 
spiritualized by the exegetical method. But as this trans- 
formation was effected chiefly in the sphere of a theology re- 
acting against traditional ideas, this is not the place for us to 
dwell upon it in detail. 


* Mvornpiov, Eph. v. 32. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE LAST TIMES. 


AT the commencement, as we have already hinted, the hopes 
of the young Christian community were closely akin to those 
of the synagogue. The remarks we have made with reference 
to the Messianic beliefs among the Jews, may therefore help us 
to understand those of the apostles and their disciples, and all 
we have to do is to prove the fact of this identity. 

We must bear in mind, however, that the preaching of the 
apostles, based as it was on experiences peculiar to the dis- 
ciples, and on convictions derived directly from their individual 
relations with the Saviour, contained a germ of divergence and 
of progress, the importance of which was felt more and more, 
and which in the end broke the bond between the Church and 
the Synagogue. The disciples believed and knew that Messiah 
had already been personally revealed. His first manifestation 
was to them not only a new pledge of the certainty of their 
hopes, but at the same time a fact foreign to the traditional 
doctrine. It thus became at once an element of controversy and 
a subject of theological meditation, and powerfully contributed 
to open to their view a completely new horizon. For it must be 
remembered, the first manifestation of Messiah, the earthly life 
of Jesus, had not fulfilled all their expectation; the more deeply 
persuaded they were of His Messiahship and His dignity, the 
more they were perplexed by His death;* and His resurrection, 
while it raised their drooping courage, re-awakened in new force 
the hopes of the future, which they had previously fixed on His 


* Luke xxiv. 21. 
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person. Now this fact of a twofold Messianic revelation, this 
idea of two appearances of the promised Christ,—the one in 
humiliation, the other in glory, the one past, the other future,— 
did not present itself as a mere chronological modification of 
the theory of the schools, but introduced a radical change into 
its constituent elements. In truth, it could not bea fortuitous 
and indifferent fact that Messiah had died upon the cross after 
a brief and lowly life; that death, which shocked the Jews,* 
became to the disciples the germ of a theology which soon 
placed a deep gulf between them and the doctors of the law, 
and although this result was not at once apparent, the indi- 
cations of it became daily more marked. Religious and moral 
influences gradually gained the ascendant over political pre- 
conceptions, and the doctrine by which the Church had at first 
seemed about to carry on the work of Pharisaism, became in 
truth the starting-point of its divergence from the past. 

Although this reflection anticipates slightly the natural order 
of the facts, it seemed to us needful to place it at the head 
of this whole section of our historical study, because we were 
anxious to prove to our readers that the numerous points of 
resemblance between Judaism and the theological conceptions 
of the early Christians, to which we shall direct attention in 
the present book, do not mislead us as to the substantial dif- 
ference, and that beneath all that appears on the surface we 
discern the deeper elements out of which future changes will 
be evolved. 

We cannot wonder that the eyes of the first Christians were 
fixed with a gaze of such eager expectancy on the future, since 
the happy moment which was to realize all their hopes seemed 
to them close at hand. It is a fact sufficiently well known, 
that the power. of their faith, and in part also the success of 
their preaching, rested upon this idea—an idea, we must re- 
member, existing prior to Christianity. This could not but be 
fostered and strengthened by the evangelical convictions which 
the miracles and promises of Jesus caused to centre in Himself; 
and the manner in which those promises especially were often 

* 2 Cor. i. 23. 
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understood by His disciples would alone prove the previous 
bias of their minds. Long afterwards, however, when their 
ideas had become more or less spiritualized, and had risen alto- 
gether above the level of popular Jewish conceptions, the same 
impatience, going so far even as to express itself in figures, 
remained as a permanent indication of the source of their 
hopes and views of the future. The conviction that the days 
in which they lived were the last times* was general. We 
find it recorded not only in writings which belong more par- 
ticularly to the Judeo-Christian school,t though that was 
the only party which had recourse to chronological tables to 
determine the time of the end;{ but the Pauline theology also 
exhibits the samg idea, which thus appears as an integral part 
of the primitive preaching of the apostles,§ and all down to the 
apostle John bear testimony to the same fact.|| 

This idea is naturally associated with another still more 
characteristic. If the great climax of the world’s history was 
close at hand, it followed that it must be accomplished suddenly. 
It was not thought of as a gradual transformation of mankind, 
but as a sudden and terrible catastrophe, awful even to those 
whom it was to render blessed. This is a very important 
feature to be taken into account, for it shows how great were 
the obstacles placed by the spirit of the age in the way of a 
true understanding of the teaching of Jesus, which was designed 
to spiritualize the current notions. We cannot therefore be 
surprised to find the political element of the ancient hopes of 
the Jewish people holding its ground for some time side by 
side with the moral and religious element,** and only slowly 


* "Roxara huépat, cvvrédeca Tod aidvos, etc. 

+ James v. 3,8; Rev. i.3; xii. 12; xxii. 10; Acts ii. 17; i. 19, and 
foll. ; Matt. x. 23 ; xvi, 28 ; xxiv. 29, 34; Luke xix. 11; Jude 18 ; comp. 
2 Peter iii. 

$ Rev. xii. 14. 

§ 1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 15; Phil. iv. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim, 
Libs Peter 1.°5, 20; iv. 73 Heh. ix: 26; x25, 37. =. 

|| 1 John 1. 18 ; comp, 2 John 7. 

“7 Rev. i. 3; xvi. 15; comp. 2 Peter iii. 10. 

** Acts 1. 6; 11. 30; Rev. ii. 27; xii. 5; xix. 16. 
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yielding before the influence of time and the regenerative 
power of the Gospel teaching, which at first neutralized it, and 
finally absorbed that which was not homogeneous with itself. 

Another more practical and more salutary consequence of 
this ideal conception of the kingdom of God, and of its relations 
with the existing order of things, was the courage and firm- 
ness with which it inspired Christians in all the trying cir- 
cumstances of their life. The extraordinary conditions under 
_which they lived, the ever-darkening horizon they saw around 
them, the trials and perils which threatened them on every 
side, all rendered necessary a peculiar power of resistance and 
of resignation, and assuredly nothing could so fortify their 
minds as the assurance that the day of recompense was at 
hand. The certainty that they would have to suffer from a 
hostile world was with this generation an article of faith ;* 
patience was a virtue urgently impressed upon them;+ and 
the word which expressed it became the synonym for the pious 
waiting for the coming of the Lord in His glory.t 

There is nothing specially to remark on those aspects of the 
doctrine which, with the Jews, formed, so to speak, its dramatic 
side. All that for two centuries the imagination had pictured 
of scenes grand and awful, which were to close the present 
period of history (deemed by them also to be the last), all this 
repeated itself in the little circle of the disciples. The Gospel 
truths might insensibly change the notions entertained of the 
relations between God and men, or give a different colouring 
to the picture of future felicity ; but the main fact, which was 
to bind together the two ages of the world, ever presented 
itself to their minds under the same aspect. It was still, as 
in the synagogue, the great day of the Lord, heralding in His 
second appearing, the resurrection of the dead and the last 
judement.§ These ideas, and the representations which ren- 


* Acts xiv. 22. 
+ Rev. xiii. 10; xiv. 12, etc. 
£ ‘Trouovy, Rev. i. 9; ui. 10. 
§ ‘Hudpa mapovola, xpios, etc. Matt. xxiv., xxv., and parall. ; Acts il. 
20; James v. 7, 8; Jude 6; Rev. vi. 17; xx. ; comp. 2 Peter j ie01G>; 
il. 9; iil, 4, and foll. 
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dered them at once concrete and popular, lay for long at the 
very basis of the beliefs of the Church, so that apostolic theology 
found it needful to point to them as the first rudiments which 
must be left behind by men who would go on unto perfection in 
the Gospel of Christ.* The only remarkable innovation which 
deserves to be noted here is that the book of the Revelation 
speaks of a double resurrection, and a millennial era intervening 
between the two, so that a twofold reign of the glorified Christ is 
supposed, the one circumscribed within defined limits, the other 
eternal. This theory, which ingeniously combines the two 
conflicting systems taught by the Jewish doctors, was to assure 
to the martyrs privileges above all other mortals chosen by the 
grace of God. The idea that these should enjoy such a pre- 
cedence became one of the favourite tenets of many Christians 
from the close of the first century ; 1t was supported by very 
distinguished theologians of the second and third centuries, 
and the imagination of the people, ever ready to grasp at that 
which is palpable, delighted to represent the blessedness of 
the faithful in the most material imagery. These views 
embodied the strongest and most characteristic tendencies of 
Judzeo-Christianity, and did more than anything else to per- 
petuate them in the Church; and they needed to be counter- 
acted by all the force of the spiritualistic reaction which had 
its root in the Pauline Gospel, and its scientific basis in the 
Alexandrine school. 

The sensuous and materialistic representations to which we 
have just alluded were, we repeat, the natural consequences 
of the Judzeo-Christian point of view. We hasten to add, 
however, that they form no part of apostolic literature, which 
is distinguished by great sobriety on this matter. It has been 
always observed that the revelation, which pictures in so 
much detail the antecedents of the final catastrophe, passes 
with a rapidity so much the more noticeable over the scenes 
of the resurrection and the judgment, and dwells even more 
slightly on the description of the joys of heaven or the pains 
of hell, those inexhaustible themes of ordinary chiliasts. The 

* ‘Heh. vi. 2. / 
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books which we are now analyzing content themselves gene- 
rally with speaking of the eternity of suffering, and repeat, 
according to the belief of contemporary Judaism, that fire 
will be the instrument of punishment to the condemned.* 
Still more frequently, they pause at the abstract idea of the 
wrath of God,t—that is, of His inexorable justice towards 
the enemies of the truth and of the Church; or they use, to 
describe its effects, the rabbinical formulary of the second 
death,”t which presents a strong analogy with the Christian 
idea that there is no true life, consequently no happiness, 
apart from communion with God. Thus happiness is itself 
spoken of simply as life;§ but even when it is embodied for 
the sake of the popular comprehension in the most concrete 
representations, it is still easy to distinguish the idea from the 
figure. The most famous of these representations, and that 
which has most often misled the mind of undisciplined chiliasts, 
is that which sets forth the heavenly felicity under the image 
of a feast ;|| but other images, which are at once spiritual and 
beautiful, such as a fountain of water and a fruit-bearing tree, 
—the former used by Jesus, the latter occurring in the very 
opening history of the Bible, and both symbolizing eternal 
life,{—show us that the apostles, while adopting in their 
teaching the familiar forms of religious thought, never forgot 
that the sewere but figurative. The same remark must apply 
to the other synonymous expressions we meet with, the origin 
of which may be traced to less ideal conceptions. Thus the 
Messianic royalty,** which there can be no hesitation in taking 


* Il0p aidviov, Nv wupés, yéevva, etc., James ii. 6 ; Jude 7 ; Rev. xiv. 11; 
xix. 3, 20; xx. 10, etc. 

+ ’Opy}, Rev. vi. 16, andfoll. ; xi. 18; xiv. 10, etc. ; comp. 2 Peter ii. 2, 
and foll ; iii; 7. 

t Odvaros devrepos, Rev. ii. 11; xx. 6, 14, ete. 

§ Zw7, James i. 12; Jude 21; Rev ii. 10, etc. 

|| Aetrvov, yduos, Rev. ii. 20; xix. 7, 9; comp. Matt. xxii. 1, and foll. ; 
xxvi. 29, and parall.. 

T Ldwp, Edrovfwhs, Rev. ii. 7; vil. 17 ; xxi. 6; xxii. 1, andfoll., 14, and 
foll. 

** Matt. xxv. 34,40; Rev. i. 9; xi. 15. 
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in its proper sense, appears as a dignity granted to the elect ;* 
by its etymology it points no doubt to the ambitious hopes of 
the Jews, and the sentiments of aversion and vengeance so 
marked in the apocalyptic pictures are of a nature to suggest 
to us a more literal interpretation of that term;t+ but the 
analogy of the foregoing examples, and especially the circum- 
stance that by the final death of the unbelieving, and the 
complete transformation of heaven and earth, | the very ground 
for a material reign is taken away, makes it clear that here 
also it is both possible and necessary that we should hold to 
the spirit rather than to the letter. It is needless to say that 
the frequent use of all these images and figures in teaching 
addressed to men full of prejudices, and scarcely comprehend- 
ing the new truth revealed by the Gospel, was attended with 
large possibilities of mistake, a fact which the history fully 
proves. But the fault in this respect attaches rather to the 
method than to the theory itself. 


* Baovels, in the plural, Rev. i. 6; v. 10. 
+ Comp. Matt. xx. 21. 
~ Rev. xx. 9; xxi. ; comp. 2 Peter iii. 13. 
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THE sketch we have just given of the views of the future 
entertained in the early Churches of Palestine might suflice, if 
necessary, for the explanation of this subject, which presents 
ttle difficulty, and is by far the most popular part of primi- 
tive theology. We ask permission, however, to dwell on it yet 
a little longer. These same ideas received separate and syste- 
matic development in one particular book, one of the oldest 
belonging to Christian literature, and at the same time one of 
the most famous from its singular history. Our readers will 
understand that we refer to the book of Revelation. That 
book, it will be allowed, calls for special study, and it may 
fairly be expected that we should give here an outline of its 
tendency, its aim, and its contents. This we shall attempt to 
do, with a desire at the same time to do justice to all the 
extravagant opinions and singular interpretations which have 
been based upon it. To these we have already alluded in the 
preceding chapter; we shall refer again presently to other parts 
of its dogmatic teaching.* | 

For the present our aim will be to familiarize the reader 
with the form and character of the book as a whole; for it is a 
fact that the exegetes, in the wild pursuit of the mirage of their 


* Instead of controverting point by point the exegetical theory main- 
tained in this chapter—with some of the fundamental principles of which, 
however, I heartily agree—I refer the reader to the very valuable articles 
on the Apocalypse attributed to Professor Godwin, in vols. 1., ii., and iii. 
of the Biblical Review: London, Jackson and Walford, 1845—1847.—Ep. 
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own creation, have led the world to believe that the prophet 
of Patmos has jested with his readers by proposing to them an 
enigma, the key to which seems for ever lost. From Origen 
to Bossuet, from Luther to Bengel, from Newton to our own 
contemporaries, there has been one eager pursuit of an ima- 
ginary end, one blind search for the discovery of a treasure 
hidden by the magic of illusions. We boldly affirm that the 
study of this book would present absolutely no possibility of 
error if the inconceivable, often ridiculous, prejudices of theo- 
logians in all ages, had not so trammelled it, and made it 
bristle with difficulties, that most readers shrink from it in 
alarm. Apart from these preconceptions, the Revelation would 
be the most simple, most transparent book that prophet ever 
penned. 

We shall not further discuss the question of its authenticity, 
as we make no such attempt here in reference to any of the 
New Testament writings. Our design is not to write a literary 
history, but a history of doctrine and of religious thought. 
The chronological date of the composition of the book of Reve- 
lation is, however, of some importance towards a right estimate 
and understanding of its purport. On this, therefore, we shall 
say a word in passing, and we shall at the same time draw 
the attention of our readers to a fact which, more than any 
other, proves that in the opinion of the primitive Church, the 
Revelation was not only what we should call in our day a 
canonical book, but was the only one of this description used 
by that Church. As to the date, there is no other apostolical 
writing the chronology of which can be more exactly fixed. 
There are very clear statements in reference to it, as we shall 
soon see, and nothing has done more to mislead exegetical 
science than the credit obtained by the inadmissible hypo- 
thesis of Irenzeus, which places the composition of this book 
in one of the last years of the century. It was written before 
the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem, under the Em- 
peror Galba—that is to say, in the second half of the year 68 
of our era. We shall discuss elsewhere the irrefutable proofs 
of our assertion. This high antiquity, joined to the nature of 
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the book itself, which sums up in a manner at once so com- 
plete and so ardent the thoughts and hopes of the’ early 
generations of Christians, explains also why the Revelation 
should have been the first book beyond the Old Testament 
to the testimony and authority of which ecclesiastical theo- 
logy appealed, while it still observed unbroken silence as: to 
the writings of the other apostles, who had nevertheless also 
composed books and edified the Church* The antipathy 
which the Greek fathers and some writers of the Church 
itself, from the time of the third century, showed to the 
Revelation, only proves that the current of ideas had changed, 
and that the old Messianic hopes of Judzeo-Christianity no 
longer coincided with: the faith of the Church. 

The name itself of the book, of which we are about speci- 
ally to treat, carries us to the heart of these beliefs. It was 
the technical term to designate the victorious appearing of 
Messiah at the end of time ; and by a very natural metonymy, 
of which we find many other examples in sacred literature,} it 
was applied subsequently to those books which spoke of that 
appearing. The Revelation of John was neither the first nor 
the last; on the contrary, the number of writings of this-de- 
scription both among the Jews: and Christians is very consider- 
able; but this is the only one which belongs to the apostolic 
sphere, and in which consequently the Church, as such; has 
taken a special interest. 

Before analyzing the book itself, let us bring to: mind, in a 
few words, the circumstances under which it was written: It 
is a fact to which psychology and history alike bear witness, 
especially the history of Christianity, that nothing is more sure 
to intensify religious convictions and to sustain the courage of 

* Tt is a well-known fact that Justin Martyr mentions no other apos- 
tolic writer but John, the author of the Revelation ; even earlier than this, 
Melito of Sardis, whose canon, preserved by the Church,-comprehends 
only the Old Testament, had written a commentary on the Revelation. 

+ The law, and the Gospel, stood at first, the one for a collection of 
legal precepts, the other for a message relating to the coming of the 
Saviour ; they came in the end to designate the books which contained 
these things. 
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those who profess them, than the oppression and persecution 
which are employed to uproot the one and to abate the 
other. The effect produced by these means, so falsely chosen, 
is always in inverse ratio to the end proposed, and assuredly 
nothing has so much increased the strength of the Church and 
brightened its hopes, as the baptism of blood which it received 
again and again from its blind and bitter enemies. The history 
related in the Acts of the Apostles shows all this on a smaller 
scale and in humbler proportions; but the face of things changed 
after the persecution under Nero, which burst forth first in the 
capital and soon spread through the provinces, rather by the 
contagion of popular fury than by a higher authority. It was 
chiefly in Asia Minor, where the pagan superstitions were most 
deeply rooted, that the storm raged in all its violence. Thou- 
sands of. Christians there and elsewhere sealed with their blood | 
the faith they had embraced ;* but the desperate condition of 
the young Churches in that province, so far from bringing dark- 
ness and doubt upon the minds of their members, raised their 
courage, and filled their leaders with a prophetic enthusiasm 
which was of itself an earnest of victory. Nonew promise was 
held forth, nothing calling for demonstration. It was a pros- 
pect which had long been open to all eyes; it was the concrete 
and living picture of the final destinies of humanity. They 
had no abstract things to reveal, no mysteries hitherto un- 
known; that which they said was already in all hearts, on all 
lips; it was a treasure transmitted through ten generations, 
and amply guaranteed by the Gospel revelations; and the 
prediction, clear and complete in all its relations, presented 
‘but one point of obscurity, namely, the precise moment of its 
ultimate realization. This moment could not be very distant ; 
the anguish of the world, the crimes of the enemies of God, the. 
desolation of the righteous,—all was at its height; the Lord 
could no longer tarry; all the signs prelusive of the first catas- 
trophe pointed to the horizon; the generation to which Jesus 
had promised that it should see His kingdom come in its glory 
was fast numbering its days. No; there could be no possibility 


* Rev. vi. 9, and foll. ; vii. 
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of longer doubt ; the awful moment was at hand;* all that was 
promised, all that was to bring in the new revelation of the 
Lord, was to be accomplished in the briefest possible space. 
Twenty times this nearness of the end is affirmed in the most 
positive manner.t The prophecy even ventures to limit the 
delay by figures borrowed from the Revelation of Daniel, which 
was thus at last to find its true solution, and which need no 
more be reproduced and explained. In three years and a half 
from the moment at which the author wrote, all would be ac- 
complished. During yet three years and a half the enemy of 
the Church would be master of the field; during three years 
and a half the prophets of God would fight against the powers 
of darkness, without being able to prevail; during three years 
and a half, finally, the Church, withdrawn into the desert and 
miraculously protected, would await the defeat of its eternal 
adversary ; but after that the grand scenes of the end would 
one after another come to pass, to the astonishment of the 
world and the joy of the faithful. Assuredly, it was this 
belief in the nearness of the end, common in that day to the 
whole Church, which enabled prophecy to fulfil its purpose, 
comforting the sufferers, confirming the wavering, exalting the 
courage of all, and causing a fresh hero to start from every 
drop of blood shed by the flagging hand of the executioner. 
All truthfulness to life, all connection with the actual cir-- 
cumstances, all natural and transparent meaning is lost, if we 
attempt to uproot the Revelation from the soil from. which it 
sprang, to suspend it in the air, so to speak, and accommodate it 
to the demands of the capricious exegesis of another age. The 
most arbitrary expedients, the most absurd combinations, the 
most recondite calculations are resorted to, in order to derive 
from this book’ the history of the middle ages or. of our own 
time ; it is made the tool of all sick brains, excited imaginations, 
evil passions, till reasonable people are often ready, by a natural 


* ‘O xatpds éyyts, Rev. i. 3; xxii. 10. 

+ Act yevécOa év raxer, Rev. i. 1; xxii. 6. 

{ See also Rev. ii. 5, 16; iii. 11; xi, 14; xxii. 7, 12, 20, etc. 
§ Rev. xi. 2,3; xii. 14, 
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reaction, almost to shrink from it, and thus it is itself made the — 
scapegoat for the extravagances of its ill-advised interpreters, 
and comes forth from the hands of its expositors only more 
obscure, more incoherent, more dangerous to dizzy imaginations. 
Lastly, the brilliant colours of its eastern poetry lose their glow 
under the touch of modern commentators, as the graceful pen- 
cillings feathering the fair wing of the insect, are brushed away 
by the rough finger of the child who admires them by instinct 
while in ignorance it destroys. 

Let us first show what is the subject-matter of this revela- 
tion, and then say a word as to its form: As the prologue and 
epilogue belong to the latter, we shall pass them by for the 
moment, to speak of the body of the book, of its prophetic or 
dogmatic portions. (Chap. 1v.—xxii. 5.) } 

The series of visions opens with the description of the throne 
of the Divine Majesty, a description principally caught from 
Ezekiel.* Here, as in the writings of that prophet, the most 
essential attributes of Deity—wisdom, power, omniscience, and 
creative might—are personified in the four figures of the man, 
the lion, the eagle, and the bull, upholding the throne. The 
same necessity of bringing the abstract idea of God within reach 
of the imagination, by means of symbol, suggests to the author 
the image of the seven lamps before the throne, representing 
the sevenfold manifestation of the Divine Spirit, which Jewish 
_ theology had discovered in Isaiah.t A choir of angels of the 
highest rank surround the throne; their number represents 
that of the twenty-four classes of priests who served in the 
earthly sanctuary. (Chap. iv.) 

Before God is seen a book lying, sealed with seven seals; 
this is the book of the future. No creature is able to open it; 
one only is found worthy ; this is Christ, who is at once the 
firstborn of every creature and the Branch of David, and who 
appears here under the figure of a Lamb, bearing, on the one 
hand, the marks of His sacrifice, on the other (in the symbol 
of the seven horns and seven eyes), the seal of the fulness of 


* FPzekiel i. and x. 
+ Isaiah xi. 2, 
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the Spirit of God dwelling in Him. Christ, then, is to be the 
revealer of the future ; and the prophet is permitted to behold 
the spectacle of these revelations. The Lamb takes the book, 
and immediately, the cherubim, the archangels, and innumer- 
able choirs of creatures of all ranks and from every quarter, 
join in songs of sounding praise. (Chap. v.) 

The first four seals are opened in succession, and the first 
signs of the Lord’s appearing are seen in the calamities which 
were to afflict humanity in the last days. These come as four 
fisures mounted upon four horses, and representing conquest, 
war, famine, and pestilence, all distinguished by symbolic attri- 
butes very easy tounderstand. These four figures are followed 
by another, which serves; so to speak, to bring to a focus the 
various elements of this picture, the scheol or abode of the dead 
personified, and preparing to swallow up the victims of these 
four plagues. (Chap. vi. 1—8.) 

On the opening of the fifth seal the martyrs appear, demand- 
ing that their blood shall be avenged. The answer is that they 
must have patience till their brethren, to whom the same fate 
is reserved, shall have also suffered. The tribulations of the 
faithful are then not yet fulfilled. (Chap. vii. 9—11.) 

The opening of the sixth seal is accompanied with terrible 
signs in the heaven, eclipses, and the fall of stars.| The great 
of this world begin to tremble, and to dread the effects of the 
coming wrath of God.§ (Chap. vii. 12—17.) 

The spectator thus awaits with anxiety the opening of the 
last seal, which is to bring in the fulfilment of all things; but his 
expectation is not at once satisfied. An intermediate scene, an 
interlude, still postpones the final crisis. A solemn silence reigns 
through the whole universe; an angel proceeds to set the seal 
of God on the faithful, so that they may be exempted from the 
calamities which the wrath of the Supreme Judge is about to 
pour upon the world. These faithful, whose mark, not dis- 


* See Zech. i. and vi. 

+ According to Jerem. xxi. 7 ; xxxii. 36. 

{ Joel ii. 10; ii. 4; Isaiah xxxiv. 4, etc. 

§ Isaiah ii. 10; Hosea x. 8; Mal. iii. 2, ete. 
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cernible with the human eye, is revealed to the prophet by the 
angel, are the true people of God, the spiritual Israel, the twelve 
tribes of which represent in an ideal manner the totality of 
the nations among all of whom Christ has disciples. These 
are henceforth exempt from the tribulations which come upon 
the world. (Chap. vii.) 

At length the seventh seal is opened, but instead of bringing 
the end directly, it presents to us a new series of scenes, intro- 
duced by seven angels, furnished with trumpets, whose revela- 
tions altogether will form the contents of this seventh seal. 
The prayers of the saints ascending before the throne of God 
come up before Him as incense; they are at once heard, and 
the angel casts the burning censer upon the earth, as a symbol 
of the punishments in reserve for the persecutors. (Chap. vill. 
1—5.) i 

The first four angels sound their trumpets. They form with 
their prophecies a parallel picture with that of the first four 
seals. Plagues, like those of Egypt, smite the universe, earth, 
sea, rivers, sky, and cause a third of the creatures therein to 
perish. These four trumpets are separated from those that 
follow, and thus bound more closely together (like the first four 
seals) by another figure, that of an angel crossing the heaven 
and heralding the last three trumpets. (Chap. viii. 6—13.) 

The fifth and sixth trumpets proclaim visitations yet more 
awful. The two plagues, peculiar to the East, locusts and the 
simoon, are introduced in descriptions which for strangeness 
far surpass anything which the imagination of the old prophets 
had suggested. Thousands of men perish by these plagues; 
the rest are the victims of unmentioned torments, but they are 
not converted. (Chap. ix.) ; 

The world is then ripe for the judgment of the seventh 
trumpet. But this does not immediately sound. According 
to the symmetrical arrangement of the whole drama, there 
follows, as after the opening of the sixth seal, an interval 
between the acts. This interlude has a double purpose. 
First, in view of the grandeur of the things yet to be revealed, 

* Exodus vii, 20; ix. 23; x. 21; Jer. li. 25. 
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the prophet passes through a sort of special initiation or pre- 
paration to receive them. The reader shares the impression that 
this imposing solemnity is designed to produce,* and his eager 
expectancy grows as the great crisis is still deferred. (Chap. x.) 

In the next place, this interval is employed to provide a 
place of safety for the elect, who in the first interlude had 
received the seal of God. This safe retreat is within the sacred 
precincts of the temple at Jerusalem, which will alone be pre- 
served from the conquest and profanation to which all the rest 
of the city will be subjected by the pagans. ‘These will remain 
masters of the city for three years and a half.t During this 
time Moses and Elias, the precursors of Messiah, will preach to 
the people, but Antichrist will slay them. Their resurrection 
will be the signal for the beginning of the end. The city will 
be partially destroyed by an earthquake, seven thousand men 
will perish, but the great body of the Jews will be converted 
in this final hour. (Chap. xi. 1—14.) ~- 

At length the seventh angel blows his trumpet, and songs 
celestial celebrate the sure victory of God and of Christ in the 
great final conflict about to commence. Heaven opens, and 
the ark of the covenant appears once more, that symbol of 
reconciliation anciently lost in the burning of Solomon’s temple. 
(Chap. xi. 15—19.) 

All that follows is now the message of the seventh trumpet. 
We know beforehand that it proclaims the conflict of Christ 
with all hostile powers, and the victorious establishment of 
His kingdom. But we are not at once called to witness this 
unparalleled combat. Before the final issue is declared, we 
have an introductory description of the enemies, and a pro- 
phetic prelude. This description interrupts for a moment the 
progressive evolution of events, and must be regarded as 
parallel with the scenes previously described. 

The enemies are three in number. The first and chief isthe 
devil; he appears under the form of a serpent ready to devour 
a new-born child. This is the symbolical representation of the 

* Comp. Ezek. iii. ; Ps. xxix, 
+ Dan. vii. 25; xii. 7. 
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idea that the devil is the born enemy of Christ and of His 
Church. But the child is placed in safety with God, and its 
mother, the Church of the true Israel, the Church of the be- 
lievers, is carried away into the desert, there to be sheltered 
from the persecutions of the devil for the three years and a 
half during which the power of the latter shall last. The 
Church itself is out of danger, but its children are still exposed 
to the attacks of the evil one during this time. (Chap. xu. 1— 
17.) 

The second enemy appears out of the sea under the form of 
a monster with seven heads, one of which has been mortally 
wounded, butis for the present healed. The devil gives him his 
power for another three years and a half, and the monster is 
worshipped by men, and is furious against the faithful. This is 
the Roman empire with its first seven emperors, one of whom 
has been killed, but is to live again as Antichrist. (See ch. xvii.) 
The substance of these images is derived from Daniel. (Chap. 
xii. 18, xiii. 10.) 

The third enemy, also represented as a monster, is false 
prophecy, by which men are seduced and led to worship the 
first heast. (Chap. xiii. 11—17.) 

In the last verse of chap. xiii. the writer gives in an enig- 
matic form the historical name of Antichrist. This, verse is 
then, so to speak, the key of the whole book, and the explana- 
tion given of it will always be the touchstone of every system 
of apocalyptic interpretation. This point is so important and 
so little understood, that we must advert particularly to it, but 
in order not to interrupt our running exposition we refer our 


readers to a note on the subject.* 
* 

* It would form a very singular history were we to recount all that has 
been said by theologians with reference to this number 666 in the Revela- 
tion. This is not, however, the place to do so, and it is generally mere 
waste of time to refute palpable errors and absurd hallucinations. Our 
texts are so clear to those who have eyes to see and comprehend, that the 
simple statement of their true meaning ought at once to dissipate the 
clouds gathered round them by dogmatic PES IEA, interested imagina- 
tions, and political preconstructions. 

The number of the beast, 666, is the number of a man, dpiOuds dvOpdrov, 
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The description of the three adversaries is followed by what 
we have called the prophetic prelude to the conflict. First, 
the reader is reassured as to the fate of the elect during these 


says the prophet. It is the number of a name, he says again; and that 
name is written on the forehead of those who are the loyal subjects and 
worshippers of the beast. But the beast itself is a personal being, Anti- 
christ, and does not stand for some abstract idea. From this it follows 
that the number 666 does not represent a period of ecclesiastical history, 
as is maintained in the interpretation of orthodox Protestant theologians, 
and of pietistic chiliasts of the school of Bengel. Nor does it stand for 
a common name and to characterize a power, an empire, as, for example, 
Roman paganism, as Ireneus sought to show with his Aareivos, which 
has been adopted by all subsequent interpreters who have failed to 
invent anything more: inadmissible still, and which Protestants have 
eagerly made use of in the interest of their anti-papal polemics. The 
terms Latiwm, Latini had no existence in the first century, but in the 
poetry and local geography of the campagna of Rome, and as the name of 
a language, were utterly unknown in any form within the apostolic sphere. 
(Luke xxii. 38 ; John'‘xix. 20.) 

The number 666 must then contain a proper name, the name of the 
political and historical personage who was to play the part of Antichrist 
in all the great revolutions awaiting the Judzo-Christian world. After 
reading Daniel and the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, we know what 
is the subject. Our author finally proceeds to tell us of whom he speaks. 

Here then is the difficulty (if difficulty it be) which has most often mis- 
led even those who have approached the problem with a spirit free from 
prejudice andillusion. The beast of the thirteenth chapter is not an indi- 
vidual, but the Roman empire, regarded as a power. The writer himself 
tells us (chap. xvii.) that the seven heads of this beast represent the seven 
hills on which his capital is built, and again seven kings who have reigned 
or still reign there. This is quite true, but he tells us quite as plainly 
that this beast is at the same time one of the seven heads, a combination 
apparently inconceivable and more than paradoxical, but at the same time 
very natural and even necessary. The idea of a power, especially of a 
hostile influence, always tends to assume a concrete form, to personify 
itself in the populan mind. The ideal monster becomes an individual, 
the principle assumes a distinct human shape, and under this personal 
form ideas become popularized, till individuals come in their turn to be 
the permanent representatives of ideas and influences which outlive them- 
selves. To most men, a proper name conveys more than a definition, and 
is more apt to excite warm and living feeling. The pagan power, idolatry, 
blasphemy, persecution, —all that stirs the lawful antipathies of the Church, 
all that inspires it with horror, and wrings from it the cry of woe,—would 
naturally be individualized and concentrated in the person of him who, a 
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‘stupendous conflicts. They are safe sheltered in Zion, in com- 
pany ‘with the saints and the celestial choirs. (Ch. xiv. 1—5.) 
The prelude itself consists of three scenes. First, three angels 


‘ 


few years before the destruction of Jerusalem, had filled up the measure 
of his crimes. The beast is then at once the empire and the emperor, 
and the name of the latter is on the lips of the thoughtful reader before 
we utter it. Let us however cast upon it all the light of historic science, 
An attentive reading of chap. xi. will have already brought us to the 
conviction that this book was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The temple and its inner court with the great altar are there measured, 
destined, that is to say, to be preserved (Zach. ii.), while the rest of the 
city is given up to the pagans and devoted to sacrilege. These passages 
could not have been penned in view of the state of things which existed 
after the year 70. But the indications given in chap. xvii. are still more 
decisive. We shall maintain that Rome is here spoken of, till it can be 
shown that in the age of the apostles there existed another city built 
upon seven hills, wrbem septicollem, in which the blood of the witnesses of 
Christ had been shed in torrents (v. 6, 9). This city, or this empire, has 
seven kings. The revelations of Daniel, of Enoch, and of Esdras, follow 
the same chronological plan, all counting successions of kings to put the 
reader upon the track of the dates. Of these seven kings, five are already 
dead (v. 10), the sixth is reigning at this very time. The sixth emperor of 
Rome was Galba, an old man, seventy-three years of age at his accession. 
The final catastrophe, which was to destroy the city and the empire, was to 
take place in three years and a half, as has been already noted. For this 
one simple reason, the series of emperors will include only one after the 
then reigning monarch, and he will reign but a little while. The writer 
does not know him, but he knows the relative duration of his reign, 
because he knows that Rome will in three years and a half perish finally, 
never to rise again. 
Then shall come an eighth emperor ; he is one of the seven, and is at 
he same time the beast that was, but at the moment is not. This must 
refer then to one of the previous emperors who is to come again a second 
time, but as Antichrist,—that is, invested with all the power of the devil, 
and for the special end of fighting against the Lord. As itis said that 
at the time the vision is written he is not, but has already been, he must — 
be one of the first five emperors. He has been already wounded to death 
(ch. xiii. 3), so that there is something miraculous in his reappearance. 
Jt cannot then be Augustus, Tiberius, or Claudius, who none of them came 
to a violent end, and who are farther placed out of the question by the 
fact that none of these stood in hostile relations to the Church. This 
reason will also exclude Caligula. There remains only Nero; but 
everything concurs to point him out as the personage thus mysteriously 
designated. So long as Galba reigned, and even long after that, the 
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appear to make prophetic proclamations. The first declares 
the eternal judgment, and his message comes like a final word 
of warning to the world. The second foretells the fall of Rome. 


people did not believe Nero to be dead; they supposed him hidden 
somewhere, and ready to return and avenge himself on his enemies. The 
Messianic ideas of the Jews, which had become vaguely diffused through- 
out the West (as we learn from Tacitus and Suetonius), blending with 
these popular notions, suggested to the credulous the idea that Nero 
would come again from the East, to regain his throne by the aid of the 
Parthians. Many false Neros appeared, (Suetonius, ‘‘ Ner.,” 40, 57; 
Seecwas, tist,,” 1, 25 i. 8, 9; Dio. Cass,, lxiv. 9; Zonaras, ‘* Vita 
Tit.,” p. 578 ; Dio. Chrys., ‘‘ Or,” 20, p. 371, D.) These popular fancies 
spread also among the Christians. Visions were of common occurrence 
(‘‘Visis Iesaj. Althiopica ; Libri Sibyll., iv. 116, and foll., v. 33 ; viii. 1— 
216), and the Fathers of the Church perpetuate the same tradition through 
several centuries later (Sulpic Sever., ii. 367; August., ‘‘Civ. Dei,” xx. — 
19; Lactant., ‘‘ Mort., persec., c. 2, p. 2; Hieron., Ad Dan.,” xi. 28 ; 
** Ad Hsaj.,” xvii. 13 ; Chrysost., ‘‘ Ad 2 Thess.,” ii. 7.) 

Lastly, that nothing may be wanting to the full evidence, our book 
names Nero, so to speak, in every character. The name of Nero is con- 
tained in the number 666. The mechanism of the problem is based upon 
one of the cabalistic artifices in use in Jewish hermeneutics, which con- 
sisted in calculating the numerical value of the letters composing a word. 
This method, called Ghematria, or geometrical—that is, mathematical, and 
used by the Jews in the exegesis of the Old Testament, has given much 
trouble to our learned men, and has led them into a maze of errors. All 
ancient and modern alphabets have been placed under contribution, and 
all imaginable combinations of figures and letters have been tried in turn. 
It has been made to yield almost all the historical names of the past eigh- 
teen centuries,—Titus Vespasian and Simon Gioras, Julin the Apostate 
and Genseric, Mahomet and Luther, Benedict IX. and Louis XV., 
Napoleon I. and the Duke of Reichstadt, and it would not be difficult for 
any of us on the same principles to read in it one another’s names. In 
truth, the enigma was not se hard, though it has only been solved by exe- 
gesis in our own days. It was so little insoluble that several contemporary 
scholars found the ¢lue simultaneously, and without knowing anything of 
one another’s labours. The Ghematria is a Hebrew art. .The number 
has to be deciphered by the Hebrew alphabet. “DP yA reads Nero 
Cesar; 550+ 5 200+ )6+ 9 50 + 5 100 + DB 60 + F200 = 666. 
The most curious point is that there exists a very ancient reading which 
gives 616. This might be the work of a Latin reader of the Revelation, 
who had found the solution, but who pronounced Nero like the Romans, 
while the writer of the Revelation pronounced it like the Greeks and 
Orientals. The removal of the final noun gives fifty less. 
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The third finally threatens the rebellious with the wrath of 
God, and comforts the faithful with the prospect of rest after 
all their tribulations.** (Ch. xiv. 6—13.) 

This direct proclamation is followed by a threefold prophetic 
symbol of the judgment. The figures of the pruning-knife, 
of the sickle, and of the winepress,f represent the divine judg- 
ments, and more particularly the carnage of a great battle of 
extermination (chap. xiv. 14—20). Lastly, the third scene of 
the prelude shows seven angels bearing seven vials full of the 
' the plagues of the wrath of God, and ready to pour them out 
upon the world. The solemnity of this scene is further en- 
hanced by a prelude of sacred song (chap. xv.) 

The first four angels pour out their vials upon the four 


parts of the apocalyptic universe, earth and sea, rivers and — 


sky.t This whole scene is closed and summed up, like that of 
the first four seals and of the first four trumpets, by the de- 
scription of the effect produced upon men by these plagues. 
They still persist in their unbelief and blasphemies (chap. xvi. 
1—9). 

The fifth angel pours out his vial upon Rome, the anguish of 
which commences at the same moment. The sixth angel 
empties his vial upon the Euphrates, and dries the river up to 
make a way for the armies of the Kast, led by the Emperor 
Antichrist against Rome, which has rejected him. The uniform 
symmetry of the poem here again introduces an interlude in 
which unclean spirits, symbolized by the figure of three frogs, 
go forth under the orders of the devil, of Antichrist, and of false 
prophecy, to gather together the kings of the earth to the 
battle of the great day of God Almighty. The meeting-place 
is Mount Tabor, which commands the plain of Megiddo, the 
ancient battle-field of Israel§ After this, the seventh angel 
pours out his vial into the air, and a voice from heaven pro- 


* For the figures see Isaiah xxi. 9 ; Jeremiah xxv. 15, and foll. ; li. 7, 
etc. 

+ Joel iv. 13; Isaiah xvii. 5; lxiii. 3. 

{ Comp. Rev. viii. 6, and foll. 

§ Zech. xii. 11; comp. Judges iv., v. ; 2 Kings xxiii, 29, 
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claims to the world that the time of waiting is passed; the 
prelude is ended; the action begins (chap. xvi. 10—18). 

This action is again threefold; the conflict between the two 
powers engaged, heaven and hell, contending together for the 
empire of the world, is subdivided into three combats or par- 
tial encounters, each followed by a victory of the good cause. 
The first conflict will take place at Rome, but heaven will not 
defile itself by direct contact with the “ mother of harlots,” the 
modern Babylon. This shall be chastised by the king it has 
rejected, by Nero, the Antichrist. He, returning at the head 
of the armies of the East, will slay the dwellers in his capital, 
and burn it to ashes (chap. xvii.) 

The fall of Rome is the subject of various rrianifestoes. On 
the one hand, three angels solemnly proclaim it, one declaring 
that she shall be left desolate,* another warning the faithful to 
come out from her, that they be not partakers of her plagues,t 
the third showing symbolically the eternity of her doom.t On 
the other hand, the men who had been the friends of Rome 
lament over her fate. Of these three classes are distinguished : 
the vassal kings, who held their power from the empire; the 
merchants, who had enriched themselves by the luxury of the 
capital; lastly, the sailors and shipmasters who had traded 
with her,§ (chap. xviii.) 

In contrast to these lamentations, heaven and the elect mag- 
nify the righteousness of God, and rejoice that at length He 
has been pleased to strike the great blow, thus giving the first 
pledge of the speedy setting up of His kingdom (chap. xix, 
1—10). 

ae second conflict is waged between the Lord and Anti- 
christ. The Lord appears in triumph, riding upon a white 
horse, surrounded by the armies of heaven. His sword is His 
irresistible and victorious word. An angel summons the birds 


* Rey. xviii. 2; comp. Isaiah xiii. 21; xxxiv. 11, and foll. ; Jer. 1. 
39. 

+ Rey. xviii. 4; comp. Jer. 1. 15: li. 9; Isaiah xlvu. 8. 

{ Rev. xviii. 21; comp. Jer. li. 63. 

§ Rey, xviii. 9, 11, 17 ; comp. Isaiah xxiii. ; Ezek, xxvii. 
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of prey, which are to devour the adversaries.* Victory is so 
sure and so easy that the prophet does not even describe it. 
The monster and his colleague, the false prophet, are cast into 
the lake of fire, and their followers are slain with the sword of 
the conqueror (chap. xix. 11—21). 

At the close of this second conflict, Satan is bound for a 
thousand years in the pit (chap. xx. 1—13). } 

The happy issues of this encounter are the first resurrection, 
that of the martyrs, who shall reign a thousand years with the 
Son of God, and will thus enjoy a privilege not accorded to any 
other dead (chap. xx. 4—6). 7 

At length comes the third and last combat. After the thou- 
sand years, Satan, loosed from his bonds, again stirs up the 
nations against the city of the elect. He gathers his followers 
from the very ends of the earth, but fire from heaven consumes 
his army, and he is finally cast into hell (chap. xx. 7—10). 

Victory then at once gives place to judgment. The last 
judgment is set, preceded by the resurrection of all those who 
had not shared in the reign of the thousand years. Their des- 
tiny is decided according to their actions, which are all written 
in the Book of God, and according to the book of life. Those 
whose names are in this book enter upon eternal joy, the rest 
are cast into eternal fire (chap xx. 11—15). 

For the former there now begins the new era of the world, 
that of the kingdom of everlasting blessedness. A new heaven, 
a new earth, and upon that earth a new Jerusalem, are prepared 
for them, and imagination exhausts itself in the description of 
the glories of the new Jerusalem, though the details are taken 
in part from the old prophets (chap. xxi., xxii. 5). 

A comparison of this analysis of the Revelation with what 
has been said in the preceding chapter on Judzeo-Christian 
eschatology, will lead at once to the conviction that the two 
representations, the two series of dogmas, prophecies, hopes, 
exactly correspond, and that it has been an erroneous im- 
pression which has in all ages led men to seek in this book for 


* Ezek. xxxix. 17, 
+ Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix. 
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new and special revelations not given elsewhere. If it were 
indeed necessary to explain the Apocalypse by the light of 
modern history, as is done by most interpreters, then the same 
system should be applied to various other parts of the New 
Testament. We have indeed in the Revelation richer painting, 
more minute descriptions, a more systematic arrangement of 
the ideas, but all this relates to the form, not to the substance, 
and we have no ground for believing that other Christians of 
that age, other apostles who give us substantially the same 
ideas, might not, had occasion led, have clothed them in the 
same forms. There are, even in the Apocalypse, some scenes 
very slightly sketched, which might well have exercised from 
the beginning the pencil-of the prophet; the scene of the 
resurrection, for example, for which Ezekiel has already sup- 
plied all the materials necessary.* \ 

These last remarks lead us directly to say something about 
the form of the book. The preceding analysis has shown 
how ingenious and artistic this is. The nature of the subject 
demanded a series of successive pictures, a continuous narra- 
tion of future events, may we say an apocalyptic epopee. 
The writer was not satisfied with so simple a form. He has © 
found means, without changing the simplicity of the substance, 
to vary the scenes, to sustain and stimulate the eager atten- 
tion of the reader by apparent delays, and by combinations as 
interesting from their novelty as attractive by their symmetry. 
The future is enclosed in a book with seven seals; the last seal 
comprehends the seven trumpets ; the last trumpet calls forth 
the seven vials of the wrath of God; the last vial alone ushers 
in the end. In each of these sevenfold evolutions the first 
four scenes are closely connected together by the natural 
relations of their jcontents, and separated from the rest by a 
figurative conclusion, common to all. The fifth and sixth 
Riley separately, and are uniformly divided from the seventh 
and last by an interlude. Wherever the length of the scenes 
allowed of subdivisions, these were threefold. Thus, the 


* Ezek. xxxvii. 
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seventh trumpet introduces successively the description of 
the enemies, the prophetic prelude, and the conflict. The 
enemies are three in number; the prelude is triple, the 
conflict is divided into three encounters or attacks. Each 
attack has three component parts,—the struggle, the victory, 
the result. . 

This series of prophetic pictures is set between a prologue 
and epilogue, which form not the least important parts of the 
book. They stand in the closest connection, both as to their 
form and their images. The prologue, however, is the most 
extended and the most interesting. It consists of an inserip- 
tion, accompanied by a sentence in the form of a symbol or 
epigraph (ch. 1. 1—3), of a dedication (ver. 4—8), and*of a 
preparatory vision, in which the author declares his special 
mission (ver. 9—20). This mission is essentially pastoral and 
apostolic. The revelations are given not so much for their own 
sake as for the confirmation and strengthening of the Christians 
of Asia Minor. The teaching of the prophet is not intended to 
ignore the necessities of the time in which he wrote, in order 
to feed the idle curiosity of future generations; it is applicable 
to that which was most urgent in the then existing circum- 
stances. The writer casts his exhortations, which clearly refer 
to actual conditions with which he is perfectly acquainted, 
into the form of seven epistles addressed to the seven principal 
Churches of pro-consular Asia. Each of these epistles is com- 
menced with a superscription and concluded with a promise, 
varying only in form; the substance of these epistles consists 
of admonitions describing the state of each individual Church. 
The introductory words used in all refer to the various attri- 
butes of the Saviour, as described in the first chapter; the 
promises anticipate the description of the new Jerusalem. In 
placing these epistles at the commencement of the book the 
writer shows a fine poetic taste. In ordinary preaching the 
moral and practical application comes after the theoretical 
exposition. Throughout the whole of this book we trace, so to 
speak, a golden chain of sentences of the same kind, carrying 
back the attention of the reader to the needs of the moment, 
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and not allowing him to become absorbed in the brilliant 
images of the future.* 

With regard to the peculiar colouring of all these pictures, 
and the kind of representation we have before us, we must 
bear in mind that nothing could be more unreasonable than to 
apply to it as a standard the eesthetic principles of western 
literature. It is needless to say that we shall not find here 
the severe beauty and plastic forms of classic poetry, still less 
the picturesque grace of modern romanticism. It is the fer- 
vent life of the East which breathes in these images; they are 
the creation of an unbridled imagination which is ever ready 
to sacrifice beauty to boldness, which defies all the ordinary 
rules of proportion to set before the astonished gaze the im- 
posing and the awful, even at the risk of wounding good taste. 
We find a profusion of metaphors, a long gallery a daring im- 
personations, an incessant incarnation of ideas and abstractions. 
A field of the dead it might seem, where phantoms belonging 
to another world start up and thrill the viewer at once with a 
wild curiosity and an indescribable terror. Yet for all this 
the descriptions are not clear and defined; there is not one 
which the pencil of the artist can seize and reproduce; the 
outlines of the figures are vague and fluctuating; the vesture 
that clothes them is cloudy even in its. materiality, and all the 
attempts that have been made to draw or paint the scenes in 
the Revelation have ended in caricature, only the more surely 
the more faithfully they have adhered to the original. As we 
read the book of the Revelation we must never forget that we 
are dealing with symbols of thought, not with daguerreotypes 
of nature. Let us add also that almost the whole of these 
images, symbols, illustrations, are copied from the old prophets, 
and that the exceptions are not among the happiest. The 
latter the writer is careful to explain after the manner of 
Jeremiah and Amos, while the rest, borrowed most often from 
Ezekiel or Daniel, rarely need any commentary. 

From the foregoing remarks on the form of the cea 

* Rev. vi. 9, and foll. ; xiii. 9, 10; xiv. 4, and foll., 12,13; xvi. 15; 
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the literary studies which supplied its elements, the symmetrical 
combination and successive evolution of its scenes, and the con- 
nection of the different parts: of the book, which was always 
present to the mind of the writer, we find ourselves constrained 
to regard the visions themselves as a form adopted by choice, 
and not to seek in them any historical objectivity. We might 
indeed speak of visions passing before the prophetic eye, inas- 
much as hopes long and warmly cherished, and thus coming to 
form the very marrow of our spiritual life, easily assume to the 
eye of the imagination an outward form of reality, sometimes 
very strongly marked. In this sense visions are neither rare 
nor extraordinary. But this is not the sense in which tra- 
ditional theology speaks of the apocalyptic visions. It holds 
that the apostle was entirely passive, in a state of ecstasy, in 
- which he could see that which was invisible to the bodily eye 
in its normal condition. He is supposed to be simply the 
narrator of scenes which passed before him, and in the com- 
position of which his own intellectual faculties took no part. 
We cannot acquiesce in this view. The real and objective 
visions, for instance, of which we read in the history of Paul, 
are psychological phenomena altogether different, whether we 
regard the shortness of their duration, the simplicity of their 
object, or the nature of the impression they leave behind. 
Were, on the contrary, art—that is the subjective freedom of 
the mind—is the. prevailing characteristic in a long series of 
representations, all linked together in a manner equally remark- 
able and admirable. The more we study this book, the more 
are we constrained to admire the skill and care with which the 
whole is constructed, the well-studied arrangement of the larger 
and lesser lights all disclosing to the discerning eye perfect 
order, even where there might seem at first to be only a chaos 
of grotesque forms succeeding each other by chance, or chosen 
fortuitously among a number of others which are set aside. 
The poetic and artistic design is no less manifest than the 
identity of the prophecy in substance with the popular beliefs 
of the age; and as there was evidently no new revelation to be 


given to the prophet of anything which the other apostles had’ 
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not also known and described, visions in the theological sense 
would have been here as superfluous as psychologically incom- 
prehensible. 

The history of Hebrew poesy teaches us, further, that the 
vision had long been its accepted form. The old prophets 
were popular speakers, and for ages’ this mode of communica- 
tion had appeared to them sufficient. It was only in later 
times, and very gradually, that they became writers. As 
authors they preserved the peculiar forms of their oral teach- 
ing. Just as they had been accustomed to illustrate their dis- 
courses by symbolic actions, in order to awaken the attention 
of their hearers, and to impress more deeply upon their 
minds the explanations which they gave,* so they connected 
their written teachings with symbolic images, which formed 
as it were, their text. These images were originally of the 
simplest,+ and of such a nature that we perceive at once they 
are to be explained by oriental rhetoric, not by psychology or 
theology. In course of time this special form of thought pre- 
dominated over every other; Ezekiel and Zechariah made use 
of this exclusively ; it was especially applied to apocalyptic 
prophecies; and thus we recognize it here, not as an innovation, 
still less as a privilege peculiar to the writer of the Revelation, 
but as a national heritage, as a familiar literary form. 


* 1 Kings xi. 29, and foll. ; xxii. 11; Isaiah xx. ; Jer. xxvii., etc. 
+ Jer. i. 11, 13; xxiv. 1; Amos vii..1; vii. 1, etc. 
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- CHAPTER V: 
THE CHRIST. 


From the picture we have drawn of the Messianic hopes of the 
early Christians, it may be gathered that these had lost none 
of their strength or brilliancy in passing from the Synagogue 
to the Church. But it will be observed, at the same time, that ; 
the ideal of Messiah, around which all these hopes centre, so 
far from being compromised by its contact with the historical 
facts of the passion of Jesus, shines out here, if possible, still 
more gloriously, and encircled with greater honour and majesty. 
This leads us to seek more particularly in the history, for 
the first traces of positive Christian teaching as to the nature 
of the person of Christ. 

We here find ourselves confronted with two contradictory 
assertions of modern science, neither of which appears to us 
in harmony with the truth. Many of those who have preceded 
us have thought that the belief subsequently known as Ebion- 
itism, in which Jesus was regarded as a mere mortal raised to 
a higher rank by an extraordinary dispensation of God, was at 
first a heresy in the eyes of the Church. In controversion of 
this opinion, many of our contemporaries have insinuated that 
this Ebionitism may well have been the general belief of the 
primitive community, out of which other views more approach- 
ing the now received tenet as orthodox, may have been gra- 
dually developed. Both these assertions appear to us far too 
sweeping. With reference to the former, we may say, that 
heresy was impossible when there was as yet no fixed standard 
of belief; in reply to the latter, we may point to the fact, that 
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the elements of the orthodox dogma existed anterior to Chris- 
tianity itself, and that there are indubitable traces of them in 
the oldest Christian literature of every shade of thought. We 
maintain then that the ideas on this subject were at this period 
in a formative state, and we shall endeavour here to trace their 
progressive development, with entire impartiality, commencing 
with those which bear the least decided impress of speculative 
or theological study. 

‘Now ideas of this description are to be found first, and in 
the simplest form, in a book which does not stand among the 
monuments of Judzeo-Christianity, but the author of which 
has made use of the most ancient narratives, whether written 
or traditional, without changing in any way their primi- 
tive character. We refer to the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles. It is notable that the text of this book often 
alludes to the Saviour in terms which would not suggest the 
ecclesiastical dogma concerning His nature. Thus, in the first 
sermon by Peter, Jesus is presented to the Israelites as a man 
of the seed of David,* approved of God among them by 
miracles, raised up after the pains of death, and exalted by 
the right hand of God, recewwing then from the Father the gift 
of the Holy Ghost to be poured forth upon His people, and thus 
made both Lord and Christ. In another discourse Jesus is 
represented as a prophet like unto Moses;t+ as such He is 
spoken of as God’s holy and righteous servant,t the Just One, 
a name which does not necessarily lift Him above the sphere 
of humanity. Again, it is said that Jesus of Nazareth was 
“anownted of God with the Holy Ghost and with power,” and 
that He “healed all that were oppressed of the devil,” for that 
God was with Him.g Uniformly, here and elsewhere, the 
man, || the Root of David, is declared to be Messiah and 
Saviour by the fact of the resurrection, and we may hence 

* Acts il. 22, and foll. (dvéca); xara cdpxa, v. 30; haBew, v. 33; drolnce, 
v. 36. 

+ Acts iii. 22; comp. vii. 37. 

{ Ilais, chap. iii. 13, 14, 26; iv. 27, 30; comp. vii. 52; xxii. 14. 

§ Acts x. 38. 

|| Acts xiii, 23, and foll.; xvii. 31. 
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conclude that that fact was the basis and starting- point of the 
final convictions and fuller teachings of theology.* 

But these are not the only indications that many Chris- 
tians in the early days were satisfied with a simply popular 
conception on this point, not binding their brethren in hard 
doctrinal fetters, or being thus bound themselves. The testi- 
mony of history to the fervent and practical piety, the devoted 
charity and enthusiastic courage of the young Church, explains 
to us how it was that the perplexing problems of a high 
theology so little affected it, seem indeed scarcely to have been 
perceived by it. Thus the preservation of the genealogy of 
Joseph, to prove the right of Christ to the title of Messiah,t 
alone shows the existence, we will not say of a party, but of a 
point of view, to which that genealogy could be of interest.. For’ 
those who assigned to Jesus an origin above the sphere of 
humanity, it could have no value whatever. This the writer 
of the third gospel explicitly declares.{ The fact that there 
are even two different genealogies § is sufficient evidence that 
the circle within which such researches were carried on was not 
a very limited one. Assuredly neither of the two evangelists 
was acquainted with the text of the other, and they must have 
derived their date from sources sufficiently distinct.| 


* That the ‘‘ orthodox dogma” was not articulately developed in the 
apostolic Church is incontestable ; but if the passages above quoted are 
intended to suggest that the fact of Christ’s divinity was not distinctly 
apprehended by the apostolic Church, they are inconclusive. These pas- 
sages are precisely parallel to the words of St. Paul (Rom. i. 3, 4): 
** Made of the seed of David according to the flesh, and declared to be the 
Son of God with power according to the spirit of holiness by the resurree- 
tion from the dead.” Nor is it just to say that the resurrection of our 
Lord was the ‘‘ basis and starting-point of the final convictions and fuller 
teachings of theology ;” it is clear from the gospels that the disciples 
caught glimpses of the higher nature of Christ even before His crucifixion. 
—Ep. 

+ Tids Aapis. 

{ Luke iii. 23, evousero, 

§ Matt. i. 1—16 ; Luke 23—38. 

|| There is no trace, either in the Acts of the Apostles or in the gospels, 
of the opinion which Reuss supposes to have led to the preservation of 
the genealogy of Joseph. Our Lord’s formal relationship to the Jewish 
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The tradition handed down by Luke, which carries the 
history back, as we know, to a more remote point, also casts a 
ray of light upon the childhood of Jesus, elsewhere wrapt in 
profound obscurity. Our readers will at once call to mind the 
touching story which shows us the son of Mary, at twelve years 
of age, remaining behind in the temple to hear and question 
the doctors.* This narrative, in itself sufficiently significant, 
is preceded and followed by expressions speaking of the child 
as growing, waxing strong in spirit, increasing in knowledge, 
and in favour with God and man. The Church in all ages 
has delighted in this simple story, and yet from the theo- 
logical point of view it contains an enigma for the orthodox 
system, which science must strive in vain to solve.t Taken 
literally, and just as we have it, it belongs to that popular con- 
ception of which we were speaking above, which was not 
fettered by any logical or theological considerations. Theology, — 
taking its stand on the Trinitarian point of view, and adhering 
to the logical consequences of that doctrine, would not speak 
of the Incarnate Word, as growing in wisdom and knowledge. 

A precisely similar difficulty presents itself in the baptism 
of Jesus. The evangelist Matthew§ himself calls our attention 


nation was through his reputed father, and this no doubt was the reason 
why the genealogy of Joseph was preserved.—ED. 

* Luke ii. 41, and foll. 

+ On the contrary, a strictly scientific theory of the Incarnation requires 
that our Lord should be represented as growing in wisdom and knowledge. 
For a perfect Incarnation includes the assumption of a human soul subject 
to all the common laws and conditions of intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, as well as of a human body. The theory which is inconsistent with 
the growth of our Lord in wisdom and knowledge is the theory which 
represents the Incarnate Word as taking the place and fulfilling the funce- 
tions of a truly human soul in the person of our Lord Jesus. This theory 
orthodox Trinitarianism condemns.—ED., 

{ It may be observed that the same progress is spoken of in the case of 
John the forerunner, Luke i. 80. The more spiritual theology of succeeding 
ages has not failed to feel this difficulty ; so the narrative has been altered, 
and another substituted (apocryphal doubtless, and sufficiently absurd, but 
strictly logical as a theoretical result), according to which the child Jesus 
was from His birth in full possession of His Divine consciousness and of 
all the attributes of Deity. § Matt. iii, 14. 
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to the strangeness of the fact that the Son of God should seek 
the baptism of repentance, and the explanation which his 
narrative offers of the reason for this demand is a problem 
almost insoluble for a true and unshrinking exegesis. But 
there is more than this. All the four evangelists* relate, 
though in three different ways, that on this occasion the Holy 
Spirit descended upon Jesus.t We ask, again, Had the Incar- 
nate God need to receive the Holy Spirit at thirty years of 
age? We do not here discuss the fact, because we are writing 
history, not theory. We merely call attention to it in proof 
that at the time when the Church set its seal to this form of 
the accounts of the baptism, it had not yet addressed itself to 
those questions which the theologians of the fourth century 
did not fail to raise; which amounts to saying that it had not 
yet expressed in the form of creeds, its convictions as to the 
person of its Lord and Saviour. It was satisfied with knowing 
simply that He was in all things directed by the Holy Spirit ; 
it did not stay to question whether such and such a particular 
form of expression would most fitly describe His actions, in an 
age when a history, designed in the first instance to edify the 
soul and nourish religious feeling, should be made to accommo-. 
date itself to speculative requirements. 

* Matt. mi. 16; Mark i. 10; Luke iu. 22; Johni. 32. 

+ We must not fail to note here that the fourth gospel avoids or lessens 
the difficulty, while the third seems almost to increase it ; comp. Luke iv. 1. 

{ There is confessedly considerable difficulty in answering the question 
why our Lord submitted to John’s baptism. The explanation is perhaps 
to be found in the fact that baptism is not—and from its very form can- 
not be—a profession of any faith or feeling on the part of the baptized 
person ; if it were, he would baptize himself instead of being baptized by 
another. It is something to which a man submits; and in which he is 
not active, but passive. What then did John’s baptism mean? I think 
it meant this : the people who came to it had already been separated from 
the rest of mankind by the ceremony of circumcision, which was the 
external sign of their belonging to an elect race. But it was not enough 
for them to be descendants of Abraham, and therefore the heirs by natural 
birth of all the privileges, memories, and hopes of the Jewish nation. As 
those Gentiles who became Jews were separated from their old life by the 


Jewish rite of baptism, so those Jews who wished to enter the kingdom of 
heaven were separated from their old life by the rite which John admi- 
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A similar remark is called forth and supported by the 
account of the Temptation.* After having spoken already of 
its inner meaning, we revert to it here in order to look at it 
from a doctrinal point of view. We assume at the outset that 
the evangelists state a real and objective fact, that they speak 
of a visible and personal tempter, in short, of the devil. If 
this is so, we must admit that the Christological idea, which 
lies at the basis of the narrative, is very far removed from an 
ideal conception, and farthest of all from the orthodox concep- 
tion of to-day. In truth, it is exceedingly difficult to har- 
monize that conception with the idea of a temptation at all, 
since God cannot be tempted. Then the temptation is pro- 
longed during forty days; there is again the remarkable fact 
that the Holy Spirit leads Jesus into the wilderness to be 
tempted. Nor must it be unnoted that the tempter, the prin- 
ciple of evil, exerts a material power over the Son of God, 
since he carries Him from the desert up to Jerusalem, and 
from Jerusalem again to the top of a high mountain; Jesus, 
according to the text, yielded to this influence for some reason 

~not explained by any theological statement, or because He did 
not actually recognize the tempter till the last extremity. 
But the conclusive proof that the orthodox theory does not 


nistered. It was the sign of a second election within the elect race itself 
—an election participation in which depended in the case of all who came 
to be baptized, with one great exception, upon a preliminary confession of 
sin. The confession came first, and then the ceremony which marked its 
subjects as those who were not Jews alone, but Jews who were ready and 
prepared for the manifestation of the kingdom of heaven. The ceremony 
was a Divine institution, and therefore our Lord submitted to it that He 
too might be set apart from the rest of the naticn as one who believed 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. The descent of the Spirit of God 
upon our Lord at His Baptism is by no means inconsistent with the 
orthodox theory 0 His Divinity. The supernatural powers by which He 
was to fulfil His ministry could not become His, on the theory of the 
Incarnation, until His human nature was sufliciently developed to receive 
them. 

The difficulty suggested in the following paragraph in reference to the 
temptation of our Lord rests upon the same misconception of what is 
involved in the orthodox theory of the Incarnation.—Ep. 

* Matt. iv. 1, and foll. ; Luke iv. 1, and foll. 
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underlie this narrative, is that the Tempter proposes to Jesus 
to worship him, the devil. Such a suggestion on his part, 
addressed to God, his Creator, would be not merely blasphemy, 
but simply an inconceivable folly. Now the Gospels would 
not relate an absurdity, and the reply of the Lord shows 
plainly the conception they entertained of the fact. 

It follows then clearly from all that has been said, that the 
religious feeling could be fully satisfied with convictions, 
narratives, and statements in which speculative theology found 
no place. The popular form of Christology, as set forth in the 
facts we have just passed in review, must have been at first 
very widely diffused, since we see it maintained side by side 
with a more scientific form soon suggested by the teaching of 
the apostles, and sustained by its close relation to all the other 
essential parts of evangelical doctrine. If it had not from the 
first cast its roots deeply into men’s minds, it would not have 
come down to us as an integral part of a history which was 
not written till the more scientific form had obtained almost 
undivided supremacy in the preaching of Christianity. The 
majority of men have little aptitude or inclination for the 
higher departments of science, and even to-day, in presence of 
theories distinctly and formally stated, how many are satisfied 
with and cherish ideas barely compatible with the logic of 
those theories, though they have the best intentions of being 
orthodox, and would be greatly astonished to have it proved 
that they are not! We make one further observation on this 
point. The very name of Christ, so universally accepted in 
the Church, recalls by its etymology the popular conception of 
the dogma. It signifies the Anointed One—that is, He who 
_has received from God a special mission to man, and the means 
for its accomplishment. Such expressions as the Anointed of 
God, the Anointed of the Lord,* prove that this etymology 
was present to the minds of men, and harmonized with the 
general tone of their religious views. 

But it is no less certain also that in the sphere of Judso- 
Christianity, theology had overpassed the limits of this popular 


* Luke ii. 16 ; ix. 20; comp. Rev. xi. 15; xii. 10. 
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conception, to rise to a point of view which might seem 
more in accordance with the deepest nature or essence of the 
Gospel. As the Christian community rose to grander and wider 
views of the work of redemption, as it came to comprehend 
that Messiah was not simply One who was to come in the 
future to close the world’s history, but One who was already 
come to establish it upon a new foundation by regenerating 
humanity, the more august and majestic did His person grow 
in its eyes. It became at leneth convinced that the former 
revelations could not give the measure of the new; that the 
Head of the Church was not simply the successor of the pro- 
phets, that the name Son of God belonged to Him in a sense 
in which it had belonged to none before. In order to prove 
this progress by quotations, we are under no necessity to invert 
the order adopted in this work, and to appeal to the apostles 
whose writings have more particularly served as the basis of 
ecclesiastical theology,—Paul, John, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Their teaching will be the subject of 
special examination in the books which are to follow. We 
may only observe here that the writings of Paul, which carry 
us back, so to speak, into the very cradle of the Church, con- 
tain nothing to indicate that their Christological doctrine, so 
different from that of common Ebionitism, was regarded as an 
innovation, or gave rise to any disputations at the time of its 
first appearance. But we have in our hand another book, 
essentially Judeo-Christian, which gives emphatic support to 
our assertion. This is that very book of the Revelation, the 
teaching of which in relation to the close of the present 
order of things we have examined in the preceding chapter. 
We shall complete our observations on that book with a few 
words about its Christology. 

It is true that we find in it certain expressions used as 
descriptive of Christ which seem to keep us within the circle 
of Old Testament ideas. Thus the names of “the Root of 
David,’* and “the Lion of the tribe of Judah,’+ and all con- 


* Rev. v. 5; xxii. 16; comp. Isaiah xi. 1, etc. | 
+ Rev. v. 6; comp. Gen. xlix. 9. 
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nected with them, point only to a dignity received by inherit- 
ance, and contain no element of Christian thought. The 
honourable epithets given to Him, “the faithful and true wit- 
ness,’ * “ He that is holy, and He that is true,’ may be assigned 
to the same sphere, though it must not be forgotten that in 
the language of the prophets, as also in this book,t these are 
applied to Jehovah alone. We need not allude further to the 
passage in which the Lamb appears as destined to receive in 
some time yet to come, the seven attributes of beatific per- 
fection; nor dwell, lastly, upon the fact that the descriptions 
of Messiah§ are borrowed from an idealized human original. 
It may be freely admitted that the poetical form of the pro- 
phet’s thought shows the influence of these models, without 
prejudice to the substance of the thought itself. With refer- 
ence to the latter, it ought to be unhesitatingly acknowledged 
that Christ is placed in the Revelation on a par with God. 
He is called the First and the Last, the Beginning and 
the End,|| and those same expressions are used to designate 
the Most High. Speculative theology distinguished by 
analysis, seven attributes or perfections** in the essence of 
God, and it is expressly said these same attributes also belong 
to Christ.t¢ He alone can call God His Father,{} for in this 
book God is never called owr Father; thus there is marked at 
once the distance which divides Him from us, and His affinity 
with the Father. He bears a new name, which is to be written 
also on the forehead of the faithful,g§ but this name is at the — 
same time the name of the Father,|||| Jehovah, a name myste- 


* Rev. i. 5; ii. 7, 14; xix. 11, etc. 

+ Rev. iv..8; vi. 10. 

Rev. -v. 12: 

§ Rev. i. 13; xiv. 14. 

|| A cat Q, Rev. i. 11, 17; ii. 8; xxii. 18. 
7 Rev. i. 8; xxi. 6. 
** Rev. i. 5; iv. 6; comp. Isaiah xi. 2. 
TT. pevVs a1. aL t7..0. 
Rey. 1.6 591.427 & 1, Bg eo xive 1, 
§§ Rev. ii. 17, ete. 

||| Rev. iii. 12; xiv. i. 
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rious as yet, but which those who bear it shall be taught to 
pronounce by Him who keeps the secret.* Lastly, He is called 
“the Word of God,’+ He is therefore that original hypos- 
tasis, Word, Spirit, or Wisdom, which, as philosophy had 
already acknowledged, had been created before the world, that 
in its turn it might call the world into existence, and enrich it 
with all the treasures of its own perfection. This is. the 
meaning conveyed when Christ is spoken of as “ the beginning 
of the creation of God.” + 

All these formulas show us how Christology had risen to the 
height of a transcendental doctrine, or, as we are accustomed 
to say, of a mystery. If the writer of the Apocalypse had 
spoken of the earthly life of Christ, the influence of His 
doctrine would doubtless have made itself felt also in this 
sphere, hitherto reserved for purely practical and instructive 
contemplation. But that which we do not find in his writing, 
two other apostles agree in expressly stating. These are the 
evangelists Matthew and Luke, who both place at the head of 
their narrative § the fact of the miraculous conception of the 
Son of God in the womb of a virgin, and this record alone has 
sufficed for the Church as the adequate expression of its faith 
on this special question. These two books were not placed in 
circulation in the very earliest times, and Luke, in particular, 
did not write till towards the close of the century, but his 
narration appears to rest upon previous writings, so that the 
theological idea it presents may be regarded as of very early 
date. It is true that the prologue of Mark, which is one of 
the latest-penned pages of the New Testament, since it gives 
only an abridgment of the text of the two other synoptics, 
declares || that the Gospel began with the preaching of John the 
Baptist, and passes over in silence the history of the birth of 
Jesus. At one time there was n6 attempt to establish that the 
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passages recording that fact were not genuine, but such an 
opinion has long been abandoned as untenable. It is only 
needful to say that the public teaching of the apostles, their 
evangelistic work, inasmuch as it was founded upon history 
and upon their personal testimony, did not go back beyond 
the period indicated by Mark.* The apostles in their rela- 
tions with the people confined themselves to things necessary 
for the edification of the Church; they preached a crucified 
and risen Christ, reserving for the theological studies of the 
few, matters outlying the common and actual. wants of the 
many. 
* Acts i. 22; x. 37; xiii. 24; Johni. 6. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE ANGELS. 


WE here interpolate a few remarks on the beliefs entertained 
by the early Christians with reference to the angels, simply 
because the book of Revelation, which has on many grounds 
claimed our special attention, speaks more than any other 
scripture of celestial and infernal beings, and of their influ- 
ence on the world. But for this, we should not have felt it 
needful to take up this subject separately, since apostolic 
theology introduced absolutely no change in the ideas currently 
entertained with reference to it in Jewish society, and propa- 
gated by the teaching of the Pharisaic doctors. They indeed 
attempted nothing like the construction of a scientific doctrine 
on this point. In the exposition we shall presently give of 
the doctrinal systems of: Paul and of John, we shall, following 
the indications given in the texts, assign to these ideas the 
place most convenient for’ connecting them with the whole 
Gospel theory. Here, on the contrary, we should be at a loss 
to say in what order this special subject ought to be treated in 
Judeo-Christian theology, and we may confine ourselves to a 
succinct statement of the principal points relating to it, that” 
we may not seem to pass it by altogether. 

We shall not repeat what we have already had occasion to 
say in the history of Judaism, on the origin of demonology. 
Those who are desirous of fuller information on that subject 
may consult the apocalypses of Daniel and of Esdras and their 
commentators. They will there find, if not a body of doctrine, 

at least a collection of narratives and of creeds more or less 
26 
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philosophical in substance, more or less poetical in form, and 
occupying a large place in the religion of the people. <A few 
lines will suffice to prove that Judzeo-Christianity has not in 
this respect repudiated its parentage. 

The sources to which we shall particularly refer here teach 
us very little about the nature of the angels. It has been 
inferred from one passage * that they were represented as being 
without sex, but the parallel passage, and still more a legend 
generally received,t shows that this is an error, and that the 
reference is to their immortality. The points most frequently 
noted are their greatness, glory, and strength ; their wings are 
the symbol of the rapidity with which they fulfil their func- 
tions.§ They form a hierarchy among themselves; || they are 
around the throne of the Most High, and their ministry con- 
sists generally in carrying out the will of God in nature, but 
more particularly in being His messengers toman. Thus there 
are the angels of the four winds,** of the simoon,tf an angel of 
the waters,tt an angel of the bottomless pit.§§ They come 
on special occasions as the bearers of remarkable messages to 
mortals. In the old time they were used as instruments in 
the calling of Moses, and in the giving of the law from Sinai. |j|| 
But they are especially the ministers of the new covenant 
service ;§ J they were at the behest of Christ during His life,*** 
and will form part of His glorious train on His triumphal second 


* Matt. xxii. 30. 

+ Luke xx. 36. 

t{ Jude 6. 

§ Rev. v.2; vi. 13; x. 1; xvii. I, 21, ete.; Acts vi. 1b. 

|| Jude 9. 

7 Luke xii. 8; Rev. passim. 

** Rey. ‘vil. 1. 

+r oRev, 1x.14. 

Tt Rev. xvi. 5; comp. John v. 4. 

§§ Rev. ix. 11. 

|||] Acts vii. 30, 53. 
TT Matt. i. 20; ii. 18, 19; Lukei. 11, and foll.; 26, and foll. ; ii. 9. . 
*** Matt. iv. 11; Luke xxii. 43: Matt. xxvi. 53, etc. 
trt+ Matt. xiii. 39, and foll. xvi. 27; xxiv. 31; xxv. 31, and parall. ; 
Rev. passim. 
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coming.* Tillthen they watch over the progress of the kingdom 
of God,t+ and the spiritual concerns of men,t are the special 
guardians of the ministers of the Gospel, and guide them on their 
way;§ they are entrusted with the calling of the elect, || and with 
the punishment of the reprobate.{{ Hach section of the Church 
militant is governed by an angel responsible to God for the 
success of His ministry,** and the Church triumphant, the new 
Jerusalem, will no less have them for its guardians.t+ Theology 
is even acquainted with the proper names of some of them.t+t 
The spirits of evil §§ likewise form among themselves an 
empire governed by a head, and offering opposition to the 
kingdom of God. This head is distinguished by different 
names.|||| He is first called Satan, which must not be taken for 
a proper name; it is the term by which the ancient Israelites 
were wont to designate the accusing angel of men with God.4/f 
The Hellenists translated this term by different Greek words 
having the same meaning,*** and one of which (the devil) has 
come into common use among Christians. He is subsequently 
called the serpent,++t from the time theology tft began to take 


* Luke xv. 10; 1 Peter i. 12. 
+ Matt. xvii. 10. 
~ Acts v. 19 ; viii. 26; xii. 7. 
§ Acts x. 3. 
WT Acts xii. 23. 
eieOVe 2. 20s il. s ii, 
++ Rev. xxi. 12. 
tt Luke i. 19; Jude 9; Rev. ix. 11; xu. 17. 
$$ Ilvevwara dxaapra, Synoptical Gospels passim, especially Mark and 
Luke; Acts v. 16; viii. 7; Rev. xvi. 13; xx. 2; more often damémna, 
Matt., Mark, Luke, James ii. 19. 
\||| “Apxwv, Matt. ix. 34, ete. 
7 Matt. iv. 1, and foll., and parall. ; Luke viii. 12 ; Mark iv. 15; Rev. 
passim. ) 
*** Kariyyopos, Rev. xii. 10; did8oros, assim, with the rabbis NAP: 


The name of Beelzebub (for that is the true pronunciation, and not 
Beelzebul, Matt. xii. 24, and parall.) has nothing in common with the 
Canaanitish god spoken of in 2 Kings i. 2, but is a Syro-Chaldaic word 
equivalent to éx9pds, the enemy, Matt. xiii. 39. 

+++ "Odis, Spdxwv, Rev. xii. ; xiii. ; xx. 2. 
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up the narrative in Genesis. Lastly, he bears the name of Beliar, 
which is a misspelling or mispronunciation of Belial,*—anni- 
hilation, death, hell. The abode of devils is placed sometimes 
in the desert, sometimes in the air, sometimes in the bowels of 
the earth.t They are the authors of evil in the world; they 
torment men with all sorts of sicknesses ;t but they seek most 
of all to lead them to the commission of sin ;§ nevertheless 
their power shall not prevail against that of God and of His 
Christ, and when Christ’s kingdom shall be established glori- 
ously, they shall be judged and cast into eternal fire. || 


* Bedidp, 2 Cor. vi. 15. [The change of A for p is a common dialectical 
change.—Ep.] Comp. ABaddav, Rev. ix. 11. 

t Matt. xii. 43; Rev. xviii. 2; Jude 6; comp. 2 Peter 11. 4. 

{ Synoptics passvm, Sapoviferda. 

§ Luke xxii. 3, 31; Acts v. 3; James iv. 7. 

| Jude 6; Rev. xx. 10. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SALVATION. 


JusT as eschatological ideas predominated in Judeo-Christian 
theology, and became the first subjects of intellectual effort, so 
soteriological ideas, those which relate to the basis and con- 
ditions of salvation, and which were soon to take the first 
place in Christian thought, appear at first to have been in 
abeyance. Theology—and we beg our readers to bear in mind 
continually that it is of theology, not of religion, we are speak- 
ing—was as yet more Judaistic than evangelical, and the 
school which was to raise it to a higher region of religious 
thought was still characterized by a simplicity approaching 
to poverty. The memory of the disciples had retained the 
teaching of Jesus, and we recognize readily the marked in- 
fluence of those lessons upon their conscience and life; but 
they were not at once conscious of any necessity for testing 
those, teachings theoretically, and developing by analysis the 
principles involved in them. 

The question which Christian theology proposes to itself, 
after having acknowledged and proclaimed Christ as the 
author of salvation and the founder and king of the kingdom 
of the saved, is by what means'and in what manner the indi- 
vidual may come to share in the enjoyment of these benefits. 
Assuredly this is the point of paramount importance, and we 
shall soon see that apostolic teaching gave a large place to the 
study of this question. But in the beginning the reply was 
still confined to a few facts and general terms, which we must 
first examine. 
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In reading attentively the records of the preaching of the 
first disciples, whose discourses, or epitomes of them, form an 
integral part of apostolic tradition, we arrive at the conclusion 
that with them too conversion and faith are the fundamental 
ideas of Gospel teaching, as we have already seen in the dis- 
courses of the Lord Himself. What we want to ascertain is 
whether the resemblance goes beyond mere expressions; in 
other words, whether the ideas represented by the same words 
have lost any of their original fulness of meaning. 

With regard to conversion, the negative side of the idea 
seems to predominate in the homiletic use made of the term. 
When it is urged upon the pagans, it necessarily refers to their 
idolatry and the vices inseparable from it.* When required of 
the Jews, or of Christians already baptized, it implies a de- 
viation from the positive commands of God, and is equivalent 
simply to what we call repentance.t In both cases it brings man 
back to God,+ from whom sin had separated him. The Christian 
has only too vivid a remembrance of this state preceding his 
conversion, § if which earthly and carnal passions ruled over 
him,|/ and he obeyed the impulse of his grosser instincts.{ In 
all this, however, the preaching does not rise above the level of 
the Old Testament, and no idea peculiar to the Gospel comes 
in as yet to add to its weight or spiritualize its influence. On 
the contrary, we might be led to imagine sometimes that con- 
version is the sum and substance of Christianity, at least in 
its practical aspect, nothing else being mentioned as the con- 
dition of salvation and life.** This presumption seems con- 
firmed when we find elsewhere works—that is, good actions— 
spoken of as determining the judgment of God and the fate of 
individuals ;++ for it is needless to say repentance is to be 


Rey. ix. 20, and foll. ; comp. xvi. 9, 11; Acts xi. 18. 
Rev. i. 5, 16, 21; iii. 3, 19; Acts ii. 38; iii. 19; v. 31. 
Acts xx; 21°; xxy1.420, 
§ Rev. i. 5. 

|| “ExOuutar, Jude 16, 18 ; comp. 2 Peter i. 4. 

J Vuxixds, Jude 19. 
** Acts il. 19; xi. 18; xvii. 30; comp. 2 Peter iu. 9. 
tt Rev. ii. 23; xx. 12,13; xxii. 12; James ii. 14, and foll. 
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followed by conduct which proves its sincerity.* Such con- 
duct is called righteousness,t that is to say, a state conformed 
to the will of God; to practise righteousness is, then, to observe 
all His commandments.{ “ Blessed are they that do His com- 
mandments!” ‘their works shall follow them,§ to witness in 
their favour before the great tribunal. The judgment which 
the Spirit of God pronounces upon the Churches is invariably 
regulated by their works,|| which are recorded in a book which 
the Judge will one day open.§ Christianity, in this view of 
it, may be called the path of righteousness, the holy command- 
ment,** and that same righteousness will be the character of 
the ideal world to come.t+ Future blessedness, life eternal, is 
called the crown,t+ which contains by implication the idea of 
a purely subjective effort, of a conflict sustained with honour, 
and deserving an august recompense. 

Nevertheless, in addition to this first essential element of the 
preaching of salvation, the apostolic documents before us contain 
also the second elément, namely faith. Its importance may be 
gathered from the frequent use of the term the faithul, those 
that believe, to designate the members of the Church.gg The 
word believe is uniformly employed in recording the salutary 
effect of the apostolic preaching.|||| Sometimes the object of the 
faith is not clearly defined, but it is natural to suppose that 
the thing believed was the substance of the preaching accepted 
as the expression of the truth Yq Thus it is said that the 
Samaritans believed Philip when he preached to them the 


* "Epya déia rHs weravolas, Acts xxvi. 20. 
+ Atkaoctyn. 
Beve tiny Lf PS Xivj lS xxite 11, 
§ Rey. xiv. 13, 14. 
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++ 2 Peter ii. 13. 
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kingdom of God and the name of Jesus.* Faith, then, is 
adhesion given to the declaration of another, especially when 
the latter is supposed to speak as the oracle of God;+ it is an 
act of the mind which accepts a fact as true. Faith is there- 
fore formed,} fostered, or weakened§ by the strength of the 
arguments employed. It is something which is handed down ~ 
by tradition from man to man.|| We have already spoken 
of its object,—the Lord Jesus Christ and His Messianic 
dignity,q which necessarily includes the assured realization 
of the promises touching His kingdom. This is the meaning, 
then, which we may attach to the brief familiar formula 
“believing in the Lord.”** We have found no indication that 
it as yet meant more than this from the Judzeo-Christian 
point of view. On the contrary, there is abundant evidence 
in support of this limited definition. We will not go for 
proofs to the Epistle of James, lest we be thought to be 
treading on debatable ground, but the book of Revelation 
supplies all we seek. In that book faith is, so to speak, 
defined by these words, “holding fast the name of Jesus,’ +t 
keeping His word, not denying it in the face of persecution. 
It is, then, that which we call fidelity, perseverance in the 
Christian profession, adherence to a conviction once adopted. t+ 
“'To die in the Lord” means, then, to remain faithful unto the 
end, and not to be moved by the menaces or allurements of 
the world. Thus faith is easily blended by the writer with 
persistency, patience, faithfulness, a term used almost synony- 
mously with it, and of yet broader import,§§ since it embraces 
at once obedience to the commands of God, which is to give 


* Acts vii; 12: 
+ Acts xvi. 34, 
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us a title to the kingdom, and faith in Jesus, who will soon 
come to establish it. The moral teaching of the Revelation is 
therefore systematized, as it were, in the enumeration of the 
characteristics of the true Christian—works, love, faith, service, 
patience.* Works are named here in the first place as com- 
prehending all that is essential; the term stands not merely for 
what we should call acts of duty, but for all the manifestations 
of the moral principle. The other four terms form two parallel 
members, in which love and service relate to social duties, to 
Christian work ; and only after these come faith and patience, 
dispositions to be exercised in relation to the future revelation 
of Christ. It is at least evident that the writer who used 
such a form of expression, cannot have apprehended the idea of 
faith in the deep sense which we have already noted in a pre- 
vious book, which we shall trace everywhere in the writings 
of Paul and in the fourth gospel, and which ultimately became 
its accepted meaning in the theology of the Church. 

Conversion and faith, then, thus defined, are the conditions 
upon which man obtains pardon of his sins,t and the pros- 
pect of a part in the kingdom of God. But we must inquire 
if Christian theology, in this first phase of its development, 
already took account of the connection between cause and 
effect, if 1t defined with any precision the share of man and 
the share of God in the work of salvation, still more if it 
assigned to Christ Himself a sphere of action at once distinct 
and important, setting Him forth in His capacity as Saviour. 
We are able to reply to these questions, which lie at the very 
foundation of Gospel science. 

If our tests so far have, so to speak, inclined the balance 
in favour of man’s own exertions, representing salvation as 
obtained by his personal efforts and the steadfastness of his 
own determination, we can now point to others which render 
homage to God not only for the result, but for the first impulse 
to this happy resolution. It is the grace of Godt which opens 


* Rev. ii. 19, épya, dydan, mors, diaxovla, vmrouov7. 
+ Acts 11. 38; v. 31; x. 43, etc. 
t Xdps, Jude 4. . 
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the way of salvation; the gift from heaven is freely offered.* 
It is easy to harmonize this positive declaration with the no 
less explicit assertions we have before noted. We have only 
to bear in mind what has been said on the subject of sin. 
Christian feeling, might well rejoice from the moment of con- 
version, in a moral force sufficient to attain the end, to reach 
the crown, without always pausing to examine how far this 
power was inherent, or a direct gift from God. But the 
Christian soul could never forget its state before conversion ; 
it must ever be convinced that the faults and sins then com- 
mitted constitute a debt which no after-effort could discharge or 
cancel. That debt remained, it weighed upon the conscience, 
it paralyzed hope, and nothing but the Divine mercy, the 
free pardon of the Father, could restore calm to the troubled 
heart of the sinner, who saw his past life in its true light. 
This point of view, however imperfectly apprehended, had 
its basis in the teaching of Jesus. It was to become in- 
creasingly the theme of theological reflection. Thus we trace 
the rise in this same sphere of Judzeo-Christian thought, of 
the ideas of election or calling,t the theological analysis of 
which we shall find elsewhere. For the present we have to 
compare them with the Old Testament ideas, from which these 
terms were derived. Calling is the invitation addressed to 
the individual as a free agent, with the view of leading him 
to repentance and faith, an invitation which is not always and 
necessarily followed by the desired result. lection, on the 
contrary, is an act of the predisposing grace of God, and enters 
into the more general notion of predestination. The latter is 
clearly brought out by the figure of the book of life,+ accord- 
ing to which the fate of each is preordained from the creation 
of the world.g¢ Evidently these two ideas, thus defined, are 


* Awpeav, Rey. xxi. 6; xxii. 17 ; comp. 2 Peter i. 3, 4. 

+ “Exdexrol, xdyrol, Rey. xvii. 14; Jude 1; comp. 2 Peter i. 3, 10. 

{ BiBros ris ESns, Rev. xiii. 8 ; xvii. 8. 

§ Reuss carries into these passages from the Apocalypse the theory of 
election developed by the later theological thought of the Church. In 
the former of them (Apoe. xiii. 8) the true translation is that given in our 
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mutually contradictory and incompatible, and we shall soon 
see apostolical theology endeavouring to harmonize them. We 
shall not anticipate this process; on the contrary, we shall 
show that Judzo-Christianity, so far from attempting it as 
yet, was not even startled by the contradiction, for we find 
combined in one single verse of the Revelation* the two 
images of the book of life, and of the books containing the 
actions of man, and both alike serving to set forth the idea of 
judgment, though the former rests upon Divine prescience and 
predestination, the latter upon human liberty and spontaneity. 

Be this as it may, the Christian faith from this time com- 
prehends that the relation of man is one of indebtedness to 
God, who in pardoning and blotting out the sin of the past 
preserves the sinner from the death he has deserved. God is 
thus a Saviour,t the dispensation brought in by the Gospel is 
one of salvationt by pardon,§ or simply of salvation || assured 
to the repentant and believing sinner, and soon to be realized 
in the consummation of all things. 

But it is said also that God is the Saviour by Jesus Christ, 
and this brings us at length to consider what share in the work 
of salvation belongs peculiarly to Jesus Christ. That share 
has been recognized by theology as so incomparably great, that 
the name Saviour has come in the end to be regarded as His 
essential and peculiar name.** 

We have seen that the moral and prophetic teaching of the 
Lord was naturally accepted by His disciples as an invaluable 
and absolute guide. They could not but be convinced, also, 
that the more closely they conformed to it in practical life, the 
more would they please God. But they soon learned that this 


own version : ‘‘ the Lamb ” is ‘‘slain”—not the ‘‘names . . . written in 
the book of life ’—‘‘ from the foundation of the world.” —Eb. 

* Rev. xx. 12 ; comp. iil. 5. 

+ Zwrnp, Luke i. 47. 

{ Lwrnpla év dpéce auapridv, Luke i. 77. 
« § Jude3. In the Revelation, cwrypia has only the special sense of the 
Hebrew ay) Tb79, victory: chap. vii. 10; xii. 10; xix. 1. 

|| Jude 25. 

4] 2 Peter i. 1,11; ii. 20, etc. 
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teaching was not the only benefit they derived from Jesus. 
Contrary to their expectation, instead of at once establishing 
His kingdom, He had died upon the cross, and His resurrection 
alone could assure them of the authority of His words and the 
lawfulness of their hopes. But, then, why had He died? They 
called to mind that He had foretold that death as necessary, 
and this prediction, with the explanations attending it, became 
the basis of an entirely new phase of their Messianic faith; 
it served to broaden the circle of Jewish ideas, and they came 
insensibly to place the Christian doctrine upon a foundation 
other than that which had at first satisfied the great body of 
believers. They were led to acknowledge a passible Messiah,* 
and this was an important point of difference with the Jews, t 
to whom this idea was utterly strange.{ LHxegesis might fur- 
nish arguments in proof of the act, but theology must explain 
it. It acquitted itself of the task, first, by putting forth two 
doctrinal theses closely connected, and which under various 
developments have been accepted as axioms by the science 
of the Church. The death of Christ has benefited mankind 
in two different ways: His blood has first washed away sin 
and purified the believing sinner; by this very act it has 
cemented a new covenant between God and man, destined to 
replace the old, which sin had already broken. Here we trace 
the germ of expiation and reconciliation, though the formulas 
or technicalities of later date are not yet adopted. For the 
most part, Judzeo-Christian documents do not dwell much upon 
these ideas, but we can show that they were not ignored. 

The book of Revelation will supply proof of our assertion. 
It presents in this respect many very striking analogies with the 
Epistles of Paul, even in its expressions, and thus shows how 
erroneous is the common opinion, already contro vertedby us, 
according to which Judeeo-Christianity is nothing’ else than 
Judaism based upon surer hopes. The Revelation declares very 
plainly, and as a fundamental principle of its theology, that 


* Tla@yrés, Acts xxvi. 238. 
+ Acts xvii. 3. 
t John xii. 34, ete. 
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Christ has washed us from our sins in His own blood,* and the 
same idea is reproduced again in a figure, the paradoxical form 
of which only gives more emphasis to its meaning. For, in 
spite of the physical incongruity of the two ideas, the prophet 
delights to represent the elect as clothed in robes washed white 
in the blood of Christ. In addition to this first figure, there 
is another, doubtless conveying the same meaning; this is that 
of a ransom effected by the blood of Christ.t Now a ransom 
supposes a state of bondage, from which there can be deliver- 
ance only through the intervention of a third person. It is 
natural to think here of the power of sin, which enslaves man, 
and exposes him to the righteous indignation of God; the 
purification, of which we have spoken, by taking away the 
cuilt, disarms also the anger of the Judge, and gives us back at 
the same time our liberty. This inestimable benefit Christ 
procures for us by the love He has borne us.§ Thus the 
symbolism of the same book presents the Saviour under an 
image designed to set forth this part of His work. While 
applying to Him the magnificent descriptions of Daniel, || it 
prefers the figure of “the lamb slain,” for the sole reason that 
this belongs to the Christian point of view, and appeals to the 
conscience at the same time that it strikes the imagination. 
But the prophet did not invent this figure, it is one of the 
theological ideas that found earliest expression in the Church ; 
it arose doubtless out of the circumstance that Jesus, being 
crucified at Easter, after telling His disciples that His blood 
was to inaugurate the new covenant, appeared to the eye of 
their mind as the Paschal Lamb of that covenant—that is to 
say, as the victim whose death was to seal the covenant of a 


Peiey. 1:5. >| 

+ Rey. vii. 14; comp. ili. 4, and foll. ; vi. 11, ete. 

{ ’Ayopafew, Rev. v. 9; xiv. 3, 4; comp. 2 Peter ii. 1. 

§ Rev. i. 5; iii. 9. 
. || The blood in which the vesture of Christ is dipped (Rev. xix. 18) 
might be the symbol of the bloody victory He was about to gain (Isaiah 
lxiii. ) 
_ WT ’Apvlov ecpaypévov, Rev. v. 6, and foll. ; vii. 9, and foll.; xiv. 1, and 
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sanctified Israel with a reconciled God. For the believers thus 
washed from their sins are devoted to God,* a holy people,t 
a peculiar priesthood,+ gaining the victory over the world§ 
through the blood of Christ and their own faithfulness to 
Him. They are marked with the seal of God|| to show that 
they belong to Him as the first-fruits of the great harvest of 
the world;{ and at the same time to guarantee to them His 
special protection amid the tribulations of this life. 

Such are the teachings we gather from writings which, on 
account of the slight development of their doctrinal theory, 
and their attachment to traditional ideas, are commonly 
regarded as the documents of Judeeo-Christianity. Many 
questions yet remain unanswered, or are not yet raised; and 
among the replies given to others, many which fully meet all 
the needs of the religious heart are not of a nature to satisfy 
the intellect. The former may triumph in the persuasion that 
the blood of Christ has taken away sin; but the latter wants 
to know how this can be, and how the justice of God is thus 
satisfied. Theology hastened to take up the problem, and we 
shall soon see that it was not slow in finding a solution. 

* “Hyacuévo, Jude 1. 

+ “Ayn, Rev. v. 8; xiii. 7, 10; xiv. 12, ete. 
Tepes, Weevil. O65 Vv. LO'ssxx16. 

§ Rey. xii. 11. 

|| Zdpayis, Rev. vii. 2, and foll. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE EPISTLE OF JAMES.* 


WE have been obliged to adopt for this portion of our work 
a different plan from that which we shall pursue in the two 
following books. As the documents before us offered no com- 
plete system of theology, we have been compelled to make the 
principal elements of doctrine, not the writings themselves, the 
headings of our chapters. Many of these documents, however, 
have sufficient speciality of character to deserve to be studied 
separately and as a whole, or they will fail to produce upon us 

their full impression. On this principle we have analyzed the 
~ book of Revelation. We now propose to devote this closing 
chapter of our first volume to the Epistle of James, which is in 
a certain sense at once the simplest and the highest expression 
of Judzeo-Christianity. 

We know that various estimates have been formed of this’ 
epistle. Men of very high standing among the theologians of 
the Church have spoken depreciatingly of it, and from very 
remote times it has received scant welcome as a part of the 
sacred canon. It is all the more important that we should 
endeavour to form a true idea of its tendency and value; and 
this will not be a very difficult task, if we come to the exa- 
mination of the question unshackled by doctrinal prejudices, 
against which the historian should always be peculiarly on his 
guard. 

As purely literary criticism does not belong to the scope of 


* See some admirable observations on the Epistle of James in Dorner’s 
** Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” Div. I., vol. i., pp. 62—66.—Epb., 
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our present work, we shall not dwell upon the authorship of 
this epistle, or on the time of its appearance. Suffice it to say, 
we have met with no argument decisive, in our opinion, against 
either its authenticity or antiquity. It is true that the affirma- 
tive proofs are not more positive ; the most probable solution, 
however, appears to us that which is now adopted, by the 
majority of learned men; it was James the brother of the 
Lord who addressed this encyclical to the Christians of the 
circumcision, a few years before the destruction of the temple. 
Passing by the erudite portion of the discussion, we are about 
to see how far an examination of the epistle itself and of its 
theology harmonizes with this supposition. 

On the first reading we trace little order or sequence in the 
ideas of the writer. He has therefore often been reproached 
with the absence of any plan in the composition of his book, 
with having allowed himself to be carried along by an almost 
fortuitous association of ideas. The only dominant thought 
which has been commonly recognized as underlying all the 
various exhortations in these pages, is the antithesis between 
practical Christianity and a purely theoretic and oral pro- 
fession of faith. We do notshare this opinion. Not only do we 
trace more coherence and unity in this little book, but its 
physiognomy presents far more characteristic features than 
the commonplaces thus indicated. 

- The fundamental thesis of the Epistle of James, that which 
forms its essence and imparts what may be called its individual 
colouring, is a principle with which the Jewish mind was 
already familiar before the Gospel era. It is, in one word, the 
antagonism between the friendship or love of the world and 
the friendship of God; the one procuring an illusive and 
momentary good, but.pre-doomed and certainly fatal to those 
who seek it; the other inseparable from suffering and tribu- 
lation in the time present, but happy in hope and secure of ~ 
‘reward. With this antithesis the writer commences, and after 
recurring to it repeatedly in the first two chapters, he lays it 
down as a principle in the fourth,* and goes on drawing from it 


* @iNla rod Kdcwov, James iy. 4. 
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practical consequences, and showing its application in detail, till 
the middle of the fifth chapter. It will be remembered that 
we have shown this antithesis to be the parent idea of ancient 
and pure Ebionitism. We have the less hesitation in drawing 
this analogy, because we have not here found the Ebionite 
principle anywhere removed from its original sphere, or raised 
to that of the Gospel, either by a fresh analysis of its motives 
or a new demonstration of its sanctions. In the parts of the 
epistle connected with this fundamental idea, there is not a 
word which rises above the level of the Old Testament.* So 
true is this, that many writers have gone so far as to say that 
the Epistle of James must have been written at a time when 
the separation of the Church from the Synagogue had not yet 
commenced. 

According to the practical character of the book, this funda- 
mental idea is presented, on the one hand, as a consolation, an 
encouragement to those who have chosen the good part, and 
whose perseverance may need to be sustained under the trial 
of suffering and poverty: on the other hand, it appears as a 
stern and threatening warning to those who are enjoying the 
world regardless of the future. This warning is expressed in 
terms so sweeping that one might be almost led to imagine 
wealth was regarded as in itself a sign of sin, or, at least, as its 
one source,t while poverty appears as a title to the favour of 
God, and as synonymous with Christianity and righteousness. 

We need not enter into fuller details in order to bring out 
more clearly the moral character of this epistle. The remarke 
we have previously made on the severity of the ethical prin- 
ciples professed in the early Church, here find their complete 
justification ; and, in truth, those principles, under the special 
sanction of the teaching of Jesus, were preserved intact in all 
the apostolic schools, in spite of the diversity of the methods 
adopted for their enforcement. We desire, however, to call 


* “The end of the Lord,” chap. v. 11, is not the death of Christ, but 
the final compensation given by God to Job. 
+ James ii. 1, and foll. ; iv. 18, and foll. ; v. 1, and foll. 
-~ James il. 5, 7; v. 6. 
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special attention to some points more striking than the rest, 
because of the very brevity of the epistle, and which will 
guide us in our judgment, or raise objections to the traditional 
exegesis. 

Tribulations* are to be rejoiced in by those whose confi- 
dence is in God,t because they serve to strengthen their trust 
and to make them patient until the coming of the Judge, who 
will surely come and not tarry, and whose hand will hold out 
to those who love Him better than the world§ the promised 
crown. But there is all the more reason to congratulate the 
man who endures this trial, inflicted by a hostile world, because 
it is only too often the occasion of a fall.|| A secret tendency 
leads man to covet the good things of this world; this tendency, 
to which the devil appeals in order to lead us astray,** is so 
powerful by the illusions it presents, that it gives rise to vice 
and crime, jealousy, envy, covetousness, even murder; and man 
is only delivered from it on condition that he renounces the 
world for the friendship of God, who alone can give him truly 
good and perfect gifts.t+ This friendship with God is manifested, 
on the one hand, by the careful avoidance of contact with the 
pollution that is in the world ;{t and on the other hand, by the 
earnest endeavour to diffuse all around the blessings of true 
charity, succouring the needy and distressed.§§ Let it not be 
thought that the performance of these duties is set forth by the 
apostle as a very easy thing, because he speaks of his brethren 


* The common exegesis insists that James speaks of two kinds of 


reipacuot, those which come from God, ‘‘ trials,” chap. i. 2, 12, and those 
which are of the devil, ‘‘temptations,” chap. i. 13; iv. 7. The transition 


from v. 12 to v. 13 would then be most abrupt, and approaching a play 
on words. 


+ ILicrss, chap. i. 3. 
t James v. 8. 
§ James i. 12; ii. 5. 
|| James i, 13. 
WT ’Ex6vuia, James i. 14; iv. 2. 
** James iv. 7. 
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as righteous men ;* he knows only too well that we are all 
sinners ;+ he attaches no merit to any observance of the com- 
mandments of God that.comes short of absolute perfection,+ 
and he points out that it is specially important to avoid what 
are called little sins,§ because true righteousness, such as God 
seeks,|| is incompatible with them. 

Here, then, we have in few words the substance of the 
morality preached by James. Assuredly he is not open to the 
reproach of having lowered the standard of duty or made any 
compromise from a practical point of view. But it will be also 
admitted, after what we have said, that there is as yet no dis- 
tinct indication of a spirit which, in accounting to itself and to 
others for the place assigned to the world by the Gospel, should 
have sought to discern in the Gospel some great fact, some new 
idea, to form the basis of its teaching. The motives by which 
the precepts and exhortations are sustained, are uniformly the 
near appearing of the Judge, and the certainty of speedy judg- 
ment—a judgment resting upon the principle of compensatién, 
we might say of retaliation.{ We here recognize, using the 
word without intending to convey any reproach, the character 
of Judzeo-Christian morality. 

If we pass on to ideas belonging more specially to the sphere 
of theology, we trace the same characteristics. We may note, 
first, that the writer’s mind, being preoccupied by the popular 
and practical purpose of his teaching, might easily pass by 
matters pertaining to another sphere; we believe, however, that 
even had he been addressing another class of minds, he would 
not have entered on the speculative questions of religious meta- 
physics. But there is another element, the absence of which 
is remarkable as a fact which fully confirms the opinion, so 
widely diffused in our own time, as in the time of Luther, of the 
theological tone of the Epistle of James. We refer to the 

* James v. 16. | 
+ James iil. 2. 
{ James i. 10. 
§ James ii. 2. 
|| James i. 20. 
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mystical element. There is in the whole course of the book 
only one single expression which could by possibility be con- 
strued as representing it; this occurs in chap. i. 18, where, 
speaking of regeneration, it ascribes its origin to the operation 
of God. This idea, which we shall find filling a large and 
important place in Pauline theology, here stands, so to speak, 
absolutely alone; but as the epistle before us does not con- 
tain a systematic exposition of doctrine, 1t would not be just to 
deny on that account the nature and significance of these words. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the generation by which we are 
said to become a kind of first-fruits of His creatures* is effected 
by the word of truth, that is by the preaching of the word of 
God, first listened to and then practised. When it is said that 
His word is engrafted or implanted in us,t it is only a figure 
borrowed from husbandry, and does not represent a transfor- 
mation of our nature; for the writer adds that the word 2s able 
to save us provided we act according to it.. This application 
giving definiteness to the thought of the apostle, transfers it at 
the same time almost completely from the sphere of mysticism 
to that of legal morality. 

Neither does the repeated mention of faith raise us again 
into the more transcendental sphere. This faith is simply 
trust in God, as opposed to doubt and irresolution;+ it rests 
upon the consideration of the divine power and mercy;§ it 
refers essentially to things to come, to the inheritance of the 
kingdom, || and to the glorious manifestation of Christ that will 
usher it in; it is then, in truth, a synonym for hope. We shall 
speak more at large of the antithesis between faith and works, 
on.which James insists so strongly, when we have analyzed 
Paul’s teaching on this subject. The ideas conveyed in this 

* ’Aracyn may be understood as indicating either dignity or priority in 
time. If theformer, it represents generally the superiority of the Chris- 
tian over the other creatures of God ; if the latter, the phrase refers to the 
contemporaries of James, and the logical accent falls upon mas. 

+ “Euduros, James i. 21. 

{ Ieris, James i. 6. 
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epistle of death and of the salvation of souls,*—which are 
correlatives, inasmuch as salvation here signifies simply pre- 
servation from death,—do not go beyond the scope of a teach- 
ing which acknowledges and establishes an intimate relation 
between the deeds of the present life and the fate of the 
future. 3 

Finally, it is important for us to observe that the person of 
Christ is not the object of the teaching. We have no intention 
of following certain illustrious theologians, who because the 
name of the Lord+ only occurs twice in the course of the epistle, 
are disposed to place it among apocryphal books. Would 
God that wherever that name is acknowledged in our own day 
with high-sounding words, there were a zeal for His command- 
ments equal to that we find in these pages.t Nevertheless, 
this very silence indicates the particular shade of theology with 
which we have to deal here; Christology, as we judge, is still 
confounded with eschatology. The work of Christ during His 
earthly sojourn was to preach the word of truth according to | 
the will of God; happy they who hear and do; for them He 
will come again, to receive them into His kingdom and glory.§ 
This is the substance of this part of the teaching of our epistle. 
We have no need to remind our readers, that we have already 
discovered far more than this in the very heart of Judeo- 
Christianity. But let us note another fact which may ‘tend 
to reassure us as to the significance of the former, and which 
deserves to be made prominent. This short Epistle of James 
alone contains more reminiscences of the discourses of Jesus 
than all the other writings of the New Testament put together. 
If this is not always immediately apparent to a superficial. 
reader, we must remember two things: first, that we read the 
thoughts of the Saviour to-day, not in the idiom in which they 
were originally uttered; and second, that it was assuredly not 
from our written gospels that the author of the epistle drew 


* James i. 15, 21; v. 20. 
4+ James i. 1; 11. 1. 

£ Maitt.. vii. 21. 
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his allusions and citations.* In the words of a modern theo- 
logian, those quotations would not necessarily prove that which 
is known in our day as orthodoxy; but we hold that, coming 
as they do from a writer who, in all probability, gathered 
them in close intimacy with Jesus and His first disciples, they 
are sufficient guarantee of the truthfulness of his religious 
teaching. | 

It is of some interest to mark how this epistle expresses 
itself in relation to the law. The name and the authority of 
the law are appealed to in several instances, but the purely 
ritual portion of it is passed over in silence, and we have no 
authority for determining the precise value attached to it by 
the apostle. Prayer is the only ascetic exercise of which he 
makes any express mention,+ and this does not belong to what 
may be called the Mosaic ritual, in the strict meaning of the 
term. The writer only appeals to the law in confirmation of 
the ethical principles clearly enjoined by the Gospel,—the love 
of one’s neighbour, for example, and the great precepts of the 
Decalogue ;+ and it is in view of such axioms, which rise far 
above the sphere of party disputation, that the absolute autho- 
rity of the law is maintained.§ “When we see, then, that the 
apostle calls the law a law of liberty,|| the description can 
refer only to the deliverance from the thraldom of sin, a charac- 
teristic belonging to the Christian alone, in view of the judg- 
ment which awaits him. This is said in express terms in the 
passage last quoted; in the other we are led no less surely 
to the same result, if we take into account the preceding 

* See James v. 12, and Matt. v. 34; James ii. 8, and Matt. xii. 31, 
etc. ; James iv. 12, and Matt. x. 28, etc. ; James ii. 13, and Matt. v. 7, 
etc. ; James v. 15, and Matt. ix. 1, and foll. and passim. The dipixos, 
James i. 8, iv. 8, is the ’odvyémicros so frequently blamed in the Gospel. 
With reference to riches, the parallels are readily found ; for example, 
Matt. xix. 23; Luke vi. 24; comp. James v. 2, with Matt. vi. 19; James 
i. 17, with Matt. vii. 11 ; James i. 20, with Matt. v. 22; James i. 22, and 
foll., with Matt. vii. 21, foll., etc. ; James i. 25, with John xiii. 17, ete. 

+ James v. 13, and foll. 

t James i. 8, 10. 


§ James iv. 11. 
|| James i. 25; ii. 12 ; “vduos édevGeplas. 
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allegory.* The man who beholds himself in the mirror (of the 
law), there perceives first of all his own blemishes. Then there 
remains one of two things, either he may go away and straight- 
way forget them, or he may remain before the mirror till the 
stains are removed from his face, and the glass reflects a puri- 
fied image of himself. Thus the law remains the code of the 
Christian ; it may and can lead him to correct his faults, and 
it is by it he will be judged. All this belongs to the sphere of 
Judzeo-Christianity, and we repeat it once again, this term 
conveys no reproach, but simply defines a particular shade of 
Christian theology. 

We have reserved to the last one special point which does not 
come within the scope of the theoretic teaching of this epistle, 
but which is none the less characteristic of its tendency. As 
we read it straight through, we cannot but be struck with the 
warmth with which the author denounces the impatience men 
show to speak, to preach, to become the instructors of others ; 
and it is impossible not to perceive that this propensity is, in 
his view, the source of much idle talk + and quarrelling, and 
consequently is highly injurious to the Church. True wisdom 
-and knowledge, that which comes from God, the one Lawgiver, 
the one Fountain of Truth, is distinguished by the spirit of 
peace and concord which accompanies it.t If men claim to 
possess this knowledge, they must prove it by their blameless 
conduct and brotherly love,§ not by making the tongue the 
principal instrument of their activity. It is perfectly obvious 
that there is an association of ideas between these remonstrances 
in the third chapter and the famous discussion going before, to 
which we shall advert again. If we have apprehended rightly 
the thought of the apostle, he designs to mark with disap- 
proval the growing influence of theological disputation upon 
the development of the life of the Church. The taste for argu- 
ing, for polemies, for scholastic discussions, seems to him likely 


* James 1, 23, 24. 

+ James i. 19; iii. 1, 6, 14, and foll. 

{ James iii. 17, and foll. ; comp. i. 5; iv. 12. 
§ James iui. 18. 
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to mislead the Church as to its true end, to trouble its peace 
and humble joy, and to change the character of its unpretend- 
ing faith and simple virtues. His warnings read like the first 
startled shrinking of piety from the flights of science. Can 
we wonder at the manifestation of such a feeling on the part 
of a writer who is as remarkable for the sententious, often 
practical, truly oriental cast of his style, as for the austerity of 
his principles, and the lucid precision of his precepts? Little 
accustomed himself to the dialectic art, and esteeming action 
more highly than speech, was it not natural that controversy 
should appear to him as the first step beyond the safe and 
sacred enclosure? He does not set one theory against another ; 
he is not even mainly occupied with the great theme of which 
the others speak; he fears the noise of tongues—a barren, fruit- 
less sound; he protests against the much speaking, because it 
hinders action, or dries up the source from which action should 
spring. We find here, then, a very lawful simplicity, a modesty 
which commands respect, the simple expression of the spirit of 
the primitive Church, content with what it possessed, without 
having acquired any scientific consciousness, all the more happy 
in its hopes that it never thought of questioning them, and, 
beyond all, sure of its duty, and determined to do it. We 
may discern here a defective intelligence, failing to appro- 
priate the vast treasures of wisdom contained in the Gospel; 
but assuredly we shall not discover any dangerous error, or 
any aberration of heart. 
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